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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Regular readers of the Review will observe in this issue two departures 
from our heretofore established practice. A list of *Additional References" 
has been appended to several of the chapters, and the bibliographical 
references are unnumbered. 

The Review has always attempted to be selective of the most important 
of the research literature, but the continually accelerating pace of research 
and publication has put increased pressure on our contributors to keep 
within the bounds of allotted space. If the REVIEW is to avoid becoming a 
mere listing of references, some means of relieving such pressure is re- 
quired. Accordingly, the list of additional references includes articles which 
are relevant but whose degree of importance does not demand discussion 
in the text. The space thus made available permits adequate discussion 
of the important writings, and these are listed under the heading “Bib- 
liography." 

Reference to the bibliography by means of numbers has long been a 
potential source of error as well as a considerable burden to the contrib- 
utors and the editorial staff. For this and other reasons, the decision has 
been made to use, instead, the year date at the first mention of an entry. It 
is believed that means used to distinguish references where possible am- 
biguity might exist are adequate. Readers are invited to point out instances 
where this appears not to be true. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This number of the Review, ninth in the cycle of issues on “The Phi- 
losophical and Social Framework of Education,” shows both discontinuity 
and continuity with its predecessors. Its continuity stems from a convic- 
tion shared by this committee with its predecessors that intimate and in- 
extricable interrelationships exist between the pursuits of education and 
the society and culture which environ these pursuits Edwards articulated 
this conviction in the 1949 Review devoted to this area of educational 
studies. He indicated that education is not some discrete activity carried on 
outside the community of ideas and values of an age; it is never an auton- 
omous process divorced from the community it serves; it always operates 
within a given social framework and finds its central purposes, its guiding 
principles, and ultimate goals in the particular social order within which 
it develops and functions. 

The discontinuity reflects changes in the orientation, emphas 
methodology of the scholarly and research disciplines concerned with the 
study of man in society and culture, particularly as these changes have 
impinged upon studies of education. In turn, the changes themselves 
clearly reflect the changed demands on educational scholarship and oppor- 
tunities for educational scholarship that are presented by the social order 
—oer, more accurately, the social disorder—within which educational pur- 
suits are planned, undertaken, and evaluated today. 

This issue follows more closely the lines of academic disciplines con- 
cerned with the study of man in society and culture than previous issues 
have done. This fact reflects movement toward the meeting and merging 
ri academic and professional disciplines in the study of man and society in 
Hiis educational aspect. Such meeting and merging are being facilitated 
both by growing academic sophistication among professional students of 
education and by growing concern with educationally relevant problems 
among academic students of man and society. Such development is most 
eaten oe sociology, and anthropology of education ang 

m in the history of education, as Chapter I suggests. 

k he unprecedented demands for reorientation which American leader- 
ship and responsibility in the international field have thrust upon the tradi- 
tionally provincial cast of American educational studies are reflected here. 
Although the effects of these demands are evident in some measure in the 
more traditional foundational disciplines, they are most evident in the 
emerging disciplines of educational anthropology and comparative educa- 
tion where a cross-cultural emphasis is inherent in the approach to prob- 
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ble to convince the chairman 
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that two chapters were required. Since these are 
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cycle, their authors have been absolved from limiting their bibliographies 
to materials published during the last three years. 
The burden of giving substance to the 


originally for this issue has fallen on the contributors. The chairman 


thanks them for their signal contributions to the Review and to educational 
research and scholarship. 


concept the chairman suggested 


KENNETH D. BENNE, Chairman 
Committee on the Philosophical 
and Social Framework of Education 
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CHAPTER I 


History of Education 


BERNARD MEHL 


Is THIS REVIEW certain terms appear which need to be clarified before- 
hand. History of education at times is used to signify the entire range of 
historical writings about education. At other times it is used to denote 
historical writings about education by professional educators. And lastly 
it is applied to those historical writings about education by professional 
educators who specialize in educational theory. This last group can be 
divided into those scholars whose primary discipline is history and those 
who are primarily educational philosophers, social theorists, and the like. 
Inasmuch as labeling the various usages of the term "history of education 
1,” "history of education 2," and “history of education 3" would be 
confusing, the reader is left to derive the particular sense of the term's 
meaning from the context. 

distinction is also made between the academic educational historian 
and the professional educational historian. No value judgment is implied. 
An additional distinction is made between the related concepts, the new 
history and pragmatic history, the difference being that the new history 
stems from the academic tradition v hereas pragmatic history is a term that 
applies rather to the work of the professional educational historian. 

In the main, this review regards the literature in the history ot 
education as illustrative of the place history holds in shaping educational 
neatis and ends. Initially the major theoretical emphases in the field are 
critically analyzed in terms of trends in current writings. This analysis is 
followed by an assessment of the difficulties facing the historian of educa- 
tion because of the new movements in theory. Finally, an effort is made to 
point up some of the areas of concern in which intensive historical study 
would be particularly fruitful. 


Historiography of History of Education 


Reporting developments in the history of education in a review of 
educational research calls to mind the question of the nature of history 
and its relation to research. Since the term research carries connotations 
of objective, predictive, scientific, and controlled, how can one talk about 
history of education that is nonobjective, incapable of accurate measure- 
ment, nonpredictive, unscientific, and definitely not controlled, as being 
research? This question implies a view that is not descriptive ofa nener 
Sary state of affairs but rather indicative of one peculiar concept h 
Tesearch. And this concept of research—wedded to a scientific framework, 
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which many take to be devoid of the sentimental, intuitive, poetic dimen- 
sion of the humanistic pursuits—is seen to be our salvation from the most 
crucial of our educational ills. On the other hand, we are reminded by a 
number of outstanding social scientists and social critics that narrowing 
the concept of research has robbed it of its power. History of education, 
in this latter view, has a definite relation to research, 


The Functional Role of History of Education 


Mills (1959) stated: “No social study that does not come back to the 
problems of biography. of history. and of their intersections within a 
society has completed its intellectual journey.” For Mills. the sociologist 
who embarks on_ this journey is possessed of what he termed the 
“sociological imagination,” and it may be that the educational researcher 
who does the same can be said to display educational imagination. A sim- 
ilar view was advanced by Anderson (1956) in his discussion of the 
functional role of the history of education. Anderson stated th 
tionality is not to be confused with practicality, even though functionality 
does entail a contribution to "intelligent action." However, intelligent 
action was seen by him to rest in the area of policy decision, on educational. 
ends as well as means. On this point Anderson seemed to be in agreement 
with Durkheim (1956) in asserting that “only the history of education 
and of pedagogy allows for the determination of the ends....” By Mills 
the “historical sense” was seen to be a necessary factor in any kind of 
research which seeks to establish policy decisions or which attempts to 
find answers to the “big questions.” Yet when answers to little questions 
are shunned, a condition comes to exist similar to that caused by the 


split between pure and applied research—a split between policy historians 
and practical historians. Both are needed. m 


at func- 


Historical Validation of Educational Practices 


Work is being done by historians of educ 
to educational practices. These efforts form a 
ography of history of education as the atte 
policy. This form of historical pursuit is f 
which holds that objectivity can be maintai 
desetiptione 01 past pracHites can ed and evaluated to yield posi- 
fiye conclusions concerne: their validity. Adherents of this vin assert 
that many educational-policy statements are promoted by a hidd amp 
tion which holds that the historical facts Purported ‘a : en um r 
them are inevitably valid assertions. Many statements odie mE wis 
port of educational policies relating to discipline ibid inns is and 
teaching carry with them value assertions that heap o earni m 
historical temper but are never articulated. Wie Gan! Ce 

Smith (1960), in trying to obtain a value.fr 
recognized the biases contained in the definitio 
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is these definitions that underlie many experiments in teaching methods. 
Smith concluded that educational experimentation is on dead center be- 
cause the experimenters are out to reaflirm particular biases. He stated: 
“If we cut through the verbal curtain and look at actual instructional 
operations in the classroom, we find them to be different from what our 
linguistic commitments lead us to believe. We see that teachers do many 
things which cannot be neatly fitted into the traditional theories of peda- 
gogy.” For Smith, value-free statements of practice are to be stripped of 
policy connotations. But, for this to be accomplished, the facts of the case 
must be established free from linguistic bias. Now, if one asserts that 
the establishment of things as they are immediately involves the asserter 
as much in a historical as in a sociological, psychological, or linguistic 
quest, then a re-emergence of a type of historical undertaking that has 
long been forgotten by many educators can be established, namely, the 
verification of past educational facts. 


Current Emphases on a Pragmatic Philosophy of History 


Functionality is probably the pattern of the historiography of the history 
of education accepted by most present-day professional historians of edu- 
cation—though functionality itself constitutes only one of many ways of 
engaging the effort of historians of education. When a commitment to 
functionality is made, the historian adheres to a particular philosophy of 
ie a and excludes others. Therefore, understanding the work of a his- 
orian of education includes the necessity of bringing under scrutiny the 
kind of philosophy evident or implicit in the historian's undertaking. for 
the kind of history he is writing shows the influence of that philosophy in 
one way or another. z 

In recent writings in the history of education most authors adhere to 
a philosophy of history tied more or less closely to pragmatism. Pragmatic 
historical writing has two aspects. The first aspect is characterized by an 
effort to prove that many specific proposals of progressive education are 
in step with history. An offshoot of this school seeks to justify the validity 
of the pragmatic temper by showing that this temper is in keeping with 
the American pattern. Boorstin (1958) an academic historian, believed 
a case can be made that the enemiki attitude was operating during 
colonial days and predated by many years the efforts of such heroes of 
pragmatism as Franklin and Jefferson. Boorstin added historical evidence 
to Lerner’s thesis (1957) that a unique conception of American civiliza- 
E wr indeed exist and that this conception coincides with many 9 

e attributes of philosophical pragmatism. 

The similarity h cans jd between John Dewey and Horace Mann 
by Anderson (1960) in an issue of Educational Theory commemora: e 
the centennial dates of Mann’s death and Dewey’s birth implied Ex 
Dewey's thought is an extension of an authentic tradition. Rogers (195 
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reaffirmed that pragmatism is the philosophy of America. Childs (1959), 
in a continuation of his thesis that Dewey's pragmatism represents the 
true spirit of the American temper, stated: "Dewey eventually emerged 
as one of the foremost interpreters of American life and thought." The 
child-centered wing of progressive education also enlisted history on its 
side when Stiem (1960) found concern for the child in the writings and 
actions of Bronson Alcott. 

Thut (1959) reiterated his stand that authoritarianism in almost any 
form runs contrary to the American way of life: “The history of the Con- 
necticut Colony lays a strong foundation for identifying the state with 
the people.” Tracing the actions of the Connecticut legislature, Thut con- 


cluded that control of education lies, not with the states, but with the 
people. 


ere to be seen and not heard 


increasingly come to be heard as well.’ + = tay haye 


; in a more careful 
d it to the general 
ae populism, Theodore 
d Wilson’s New Freedom, 


creased prosperity in material ro : 5 
pinnacle which it had reached in d gressive education fell from the 


substitute; (c) the original ideas were trans] : 2 
ZR ated int E 
and platitudes; (d) the movement beca nato shibboleths, clichés, 


me a victim of a gener. ing to 
conservatism after World War II; and (e) the increasing eer n 


rather than less, f li i 
(1959) portrayed Dewey as a critic of an outmoded Houten ok 


educati 
and, like Cremin, linked him with the social reform thera 
of the nineteenth century. 

Another branch of this pragmatic approach to history (pragmatic in the 
sense of clarifying or defending pragmatism) challenged the critics of 
both progressive education and John Dewey. The literature on this topic 
represented more the polemicist’s use of history than the scholar’s and 
cannot be viewed as serious intellectual endeavor. However, the serious 
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historian of education can note the tendency of critics of progressive 
education also to function as polemicists and fashion history into a ve- 
hicle to justify their attacks on progressive education. Aside from the 
polemics of the progressive-traditional controversy, several serious his- 
torical studies on such topics as religion in education and curricular prac- 
tices were published, including those of Dunn (1958) and Latimer (1958). 

Thus far we have been describing that aspect of pragmatic history of 
education which justifies a philosophical and methodological outlook 
either by finding its bearings in tradition (a variation of biblical histori- 
ography) or by viewing the pragmatic temper as a set of ideas victorious 
after an evolutionary conflict with prior outmoded beliefs. (Dewey himself 
was wont to see the history of ideas in this manner.) 

The second aspect of pragmatic history of education is characterized by 
the way pragmatically oriented historians of education address themselves 
to the facts and events of history: what they choose to study, what they 
ce as evidence, their historical sensitivity, and what they see as 

he limits and function of history. 

Berkson (1958), in his critique of experimentalism, charged that 
Dewey's followers underemphasize the role of “history and the cultural 
heritage as the source of values.” Berkson singled out Kilpatrick as the 
outstanding experimentalist who tended "to associate the past with stati- 
cism, authoritarianism, and dogmatism.” To a certain extent Berkson 
has managed to reveal one kind of educational history engaged in by 
pew oriented educational historians. Thut’s Story of Education 
pete d gions the best example of the genre on which Berkson e 
pires Erud ei to the past is also to be found in many educationa 
repiesentei ng to defend progressive education against an enemy 

ed as part of a dead past. But, as Berkson has pointed out, the 


experimentalist view of history is not necessarily directed by this anti- 
historical bias. 


in n ug in his introductory essay on Dewey, made a refresh- 
diy PE ds x i historical roots of Dewey's thought, avoiding the 
Mehtinades I th ucation into new and old and also avoiding the ind 
called for f Ni è e new with good and the old with evil. Zeitlin (195 ) 
and air treatment of the problems besetting American education 

asserted that educational affairs are too complex for simple analysis. 
: One et the better analyses of the pragmatic theory of history appeared 
we e TOERUS of White's Social Thought in America (1957). History, as 
conceived by the *new historians," White stated, can contribute to our 
understanding and to the explanation of the present.” The new history, 
according to White, consistently subordinates the past to the present. 
Pragmatic historians of education also tended to hold that historical insti- 
tutions, figures, and ideas are fashioned by the needs of a society, standing 
as the instruments hammered out on the forge of social experience. The 
School, Zeitlin (1958) said, "follows the values of society." That social 
Unity and not intelligence is the aim of the common-school movement in 
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the United States was observed by Eschenbacher (1960) and also by 
Mehl (1958). These two authors saw the success of the common-school 
movement as due to a view of the school as a vehicle for social cohesion 
held by those forces in society that were politically and financially able 
to bring it into being rather than to any innate American love for an 
educated populace. According to Boorstin (1958), the American college 
“became a place concerned more with the diffusion than the advancement 
or perpetuation of learning.” 

Harlan (1958), in a careful study of the origins of the segregated school 
system, saw the segregated school as an instrument to disfranchise Negroes 
but not “poor whites.” The Southern school system, Harlan concluded, 
was never given full public support, and Southerners never had a funda- 
mental attachment to the cause of public education. 

Curti (1959) contributed further insight into the method of the new 
historian of education by pointing out “the dominant trends and minor 
eddies in the American economy and society and the influences these 
shifting forces had on the social thinking of educational leaders.” Since 
for Curti these were “shifting forces," he saw the historian of educa- 
tional history since 1930 as focusing on “three major movements of 
thought.” The first was the increasing emphasis on science and technology; 
the second reflected the influence of neo-Marxism and its effect on judg- 
ment concerning social reform here and abroad; and the third was prompted 
by the sudden and dramatic exploits of the Soviet Union in science and 
technology. The new historians, Curti concluded, saw their kind of history 
as a force for beneficial social change in step with the future rather than 


with a conservative past. Curti indicated that one of the educ 
sequences of the conservative moo 


retreat of the idea that the school 
ing and implementing social refor 


ational con- 
d of postwar America “has been the 


can and should take the lead in initiat- 
m. 


Some Problems of the Pragmatic Historian of Education 


The ferment in historical thought as applied to education brought on 
by proponents of the new history cannot be denied. They infused the old 
history of education with a fresh approach, abandoning the detailed and 
factual accounts of programs and practices which formed the core of the 
old history. The new history was functional in focusing on the practical con- 
cerns of school policies and larger social iss 


! ues. It supported the reforming 
element of school leadership and prodded the keepers of the status quo. 


As long as the new history remained an instrument for social criticism, it 
retained its dynamic nature. But when it had to be turned into an instru- 
ment to defend a definite educational outlook, an outlook which para- 
doxically gave the new history its raison d'étre, it adopted the time-honored 
means of historical defense by seeking to provide a tradition for a tradi. 
tion-attacking point of view. 
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i The object now seems to be finding answers to such questions as, What 
is the real tradition? Who upheld it? and Who broke it? Such an ap- 
proach is far different from the one which searched for the reasons why 
traditions are unstable and for insights into those trends that would help 
to solve problems. Boorstin (1958) is a pragmatically oriented historian 
T to establish a tradition. On the other side, such studies have appeared 
i pes (1958), who maintained that the American outlook on 
"n t iy neo favors the Catholic position that the school is 
sh os ES tut not sectarian and that the “moderns” have created a 
abe a its own brand of religion; and that by Latimer (1958), 
bci x: the secondary-school movement at the end of the nineteenth 
the ] oS d concluded that the basic disciplines had been firmly adopted by 
high school as a solid pattern of secondary education for all Ameri- 

can youth. 
E T source of trouble for the new history of education lies 
a defender € of events which changed the educational historian into 
SEEN fiue agr The discernment of trends and the determination of 
than that E called for a somewhat. different kind of historical research 
lila method € to verify a tradition, and so the new historian drew 
palnika] em ei a from anthropology, sociology, psychology, and 

etd 4 4 which he then used to study the social milieu. | 

sith trend qs the establisher of traditions must come to grips, not 
lees osea irections, but with objective fact. He in effect is forced to 
iistorical objectivity of a set of ideas. This methodological prob- 
amples. À new educational 


lem is specifi 
s specifically apparent in the following ex 
jal one 


et ae (1957), saw the Kalamazoo decision as a crucial « 
seneapention e C rene over a conservative status quo. That decision, 
Reser sucia] he historical context, was seen as meaningful within a 
what the specific ext, which is in a sense above history. It mattered not 
stake im the e aerden being adjudicated was nor what issues were at 
found fitting pecus Ld The Jacksonian concept was applied and was 

The mr AD. Pe of who won the immediate case. |. — 
ing that the Fo : approach was used by the new historians in eXp in. 
capital against urteenth Amendment was a victory for the mechants y 
ven Gack R popular demands for a fair share of the national wealth, 
pated slaves Mec e aimed at protecting the rights of emancl- 
dep - There is nothing inherently wrong with this method of open- 
Ü Es up the shifting patterns of historical events. What seems evident is 
T i ft sa that a certain move sp pene ie b 

etrimental to another, whereas it is someth? g 

to force the conclusion that what was advantageous to one social group 
or detrimental to another constituted the essence of the American tradition. 

An authentic tradition is not discovered when the search for it is di- 
rected by present biases of the historian. Because of such biases the new 
historian, at first, refused to recognize the term tradition, just as his philo- 


sophical counterpart rejected the term metaphysics. Traditions are %5- 
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covered by objectively studying in detail separate historical events over 
a long period of time and applying a historical calculus. f The new historian 
would object to this statement on the grounds that objectivity in history. 
like neutrality in science, is a fiction.) Duration and quantity are the 
measuring rods of tradition. A historical realism. supplants historical 
pragmatism. To return to the terminology of White (1957), the new his- 
torian, when he engages in the tradition-making business, has retreated 
from his revolt against formalism. 

Without judging the merits of the effort to establish a traditional base 
for progressive education, it can be noted that within the history of educa- 


tion few indeed have either the will or the training to engage in formal 
historical analysis. 


answer to 
), examining 
ork, found the first 


but in terms of their relevance 


ght about by the Special- 
ized and atomized nature of contemporar employment. Kneller (1958) 
in thi stentialism. Yet, on the w 


he writings of theologians and 


by Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Erich Fromm, 
s not found its way significantly into the history 


, 
hole, 
social commentators led 


and C. Wright Mills ha 


of education. 


* Troubles, according 
individual and within 
-" Concern for troubles 
: only of decrees, policies, 
; committee reports, Social theory, and idea- 
© biography of the student and the teacher, 
sciously struggling wi A 


asks for a history that beco 
political actions, manifestoes, 


Recent Movements in the History of Education 


The history of education, like other academic fields, is conscious of 
contemporary events. One then should find that the Output of educational 
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historians is in pace with present-day controversies and concerns, and it 
is true that the larger the issue in terms of the attention given to it by 
the mass media, the larger has been the effort by historians of education 
to explore that issue. Historians have been active on one side and the 
other in the debates on educational policy arising out of Soviet scientific 
achievement. In the main, however, the educational historian has cham- 
pioned the cause of modern education against critics of education. 

Bayles (1960), defending Dewey’s doctrine against misinterpretation, 
implied that Dewey has been maligned and is being held up as the symbol 
of “permissiveness” and “practicality” by conservative forces in the 
United States. Hullfish (1960) joined Bayles and showed that Dewey 
was misinterpreted by the very teachers who were his most ardent fol- 
lowers. Hullfish maintained that “the progressive movement has been 
supported by many whose views do not agree with those of Mr. Dewey." 

Harlan pointed up the continuing interest in the integration issue but, 
Strange as it may seem, analyses of this issue in the years 1957-60 were 
not to be found in journals devoted to educational theory: a glance at 
the Education Index showed a paucity of writings by educational theorists 
Concerning the whole question of integration. Lieberman (1957) traced 
the recent views and actions of the National Education Association in 
regard to civil rights and found them wanting. Bereday (1958) provided 
a brief historical commentary on the Supreme Court decision on integra- 
tion. Yet, important as this issue is in the evolution of our public schools. 
there seems not to exist a comprehensive study of its growth and meaning 
by an outstanding professional educational historian. Among the doctoral 
dissertations in education for the years 1957-60 there were but two 
dealing with the historical dimensions of the issue. 

Reflecting the current interest in higher education, Brubacher and 
Rudy (1958) traced the history of higher education in America from 
1636 to 1956. The association of an academic with an educational his- 
torian in this venture may indicate a new trend. It may serve to show 
that the professional historian of education has only recently arrived on 
the scene of higher education, which has heretofore been the domain of 
the academic historian, In the past, the professional educational historian’s 
main focus has been on the evolution of the public schools, but with 
Increased college enrollment he can be expected to view higher education 
as the last chapter in the rise of the public school. Along with the 
democratization of colleges and universities there may come a jurisdic- 
tional struggle over who shall become the recorder of the new movement. 


The Status of History of Education 


] and 
how- 
f ed- 
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This writer has assumed that history of education opas s rig 
unique niche within the wider field of educational studies. A s ia 
ever, seem not to support such a judgment. Most writers on history 
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ucation, even among those connected with professional education, are not 
trained historians. They often base their writings on historical judgments 
which they have taken to be finally and irrevocably established. Quoting 
secondary sources, professional educators have shunned historical research 
and accepted historical pronouncements. The judgment to be made after a 
perusal of the educational literature is that there exists a general diffusion 
of historical effort in the educational profession. Histories of secondary 
education are to be found in textbooks on the core curriculum. and histories 
of elementary education are to be found in textbooks on the self-contained 
classroom. There are histories of industrial arts, speech therapy, audio- 
visual aids, and guidance. History frequently serves as the educational 
status-maker. 


Using history to establish status constitutes an abuse of history; it robs 
history of its critical function and leads to reduction in rigor and accuracy. 
History of education wedded to wish-fulfillment on the part of program 
promoters loses sight of history's tragic function. It becomes the province 
of publicists rather than of serious scholars. It is no wonder, then. that when 
a fresh evaluation of the educational past is being undertaken, writers find 
their material outside the usual histories of education. Eschenbacher 
(1960), exploring the idea that the common-school movement was a 
countermove by conservative forces battling the forces of Jacksonianism. 
did not mention one recent professional historian of education. Boorstin’s 
study of Colonial education (1958), showing the pragmatic temper of 
Puritanism, included only sources outside the professional history of ed. 
ucation. Marrou's excellent treatment of education in antiquity (1956) 
pointed up the fact that history of education in Europe has main 
critical and scholarly function without losing vigor. 

In the United States there are signs that a revitalization of historv of 
education as genuine history may be forthcoming. Cremin's series of ed- 
ucational classics (1957) has met with critical approval. Paperback re- 
issues of outstanding histories have brought students to realize that serious 
and well-written accounts of crucial events escape many clichés of educa- 
tional jargon. Myers's attempt (1960) to bring to history 
world view of Toynbee added to the dimensions necessary for historical 
dialogue. Borrowman’s excellent treatment of history of education (1960) 

in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research w 
which may be ushering in a new 


aintained its 


of education the 


ch was another example of works 
interest in history of education. 


Some Suggested Areas of Concern 


Taking a cue from academic historians, professional historians of educa- 
tion can find a wealth of relevant material in the study of the nonschool 
educational agencies and their influence on the behavior of modern man 
both here and abroad. Newspapers, popular journals, novels, drama, radio, 
and television offer valuable material for the educational historian. They 
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can be explored to yield clues about what the image of child, school, or 
teacher has been throughout the years. 

Anthropologists have long depended upon historians to provide informa- 
tion about and insights into tribal, national, and regional character: but 
historians of education have opportunity to become anthropologists of the 
past themselves simply because the school serves as the container of the 
projected national character. 

More specifically, investigation is needed into the issues of academic 
freedom. Particularly on the lower educational levels such study is long 
long an area for psychological and socio- 
logical investigation, has been neglected by educational historians. There 
is evidence to suggest that curriculum arrangement is not the sole answer. 

The relation between political patterns and educational patterns invites 
investigation. For example, following the lead of Goldman (1956), who 
was concerned with the history of progressive political thought and action 
in the United States, the varied patterns of progressive education can be 
studied in light of the major strands of shifting thought to be found in the 
broad political meanings of progressivism. A 

Studies can be made of shifts in educational leadership. if such shifts 
are to be found. Such questions as, Who occupied administrative positions 

outlooks? What 


their common or separate 4 : 
change from an agrarian to 


AR "n 
ational administrators? 


overdue. The dropout question. 


in the schools? What were 
classes in society did they represent? Has the 


an urban society affected the selection of educ S CE inallv, his- 
these questions are open to intensive historical investigation. Fina Y, : “a 
torians of education can enter the lists alongside analytic ek a um 
help in the purgation, as McCaul (1958) put it, of “vague an fies in the 
concepts we habitually use in education." It is worth noting Ew ` jas m 
matter of discipline, Milor's account (1958) of a rural € rain won 
the 1890’s implies that cultural reinforcement, not pseudo-psye Tia ewe 
out. A collection of report cards made by Sutton for the pe e 
Archives at the Ohio State University yielded evidence to y ipi ha bn 
in the 1860's cruelty and laissez-faire doctrine were not the ji ed b ; the 
day. The old-fashioned teacher may not have been the ogre depe Anl 
purveyors of more recent concepts of interest, growth, and needs. s P 
compositions, debate topics, journals, reminiscences of teachers T bile 
dents, and newspaper accounts constitute the primary sources which, 3 n 
forming indispensable raw material, have too often gone unevaluate? >Y 
the historian of education. These sources may yield insights which can 
indeed be used to combat those who seek to advance partisan positions 
by erecting straw men and straw ideas out of an imagined past. 
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CHAPTER II 


Philosophy of Education 


A. STAFFORD CLAYTON 


SrecriNG CURRENT research in philosophy of education is necessarily 
arbitrary. A set of ground rules has been followed in making the selection 
for this review. First, only materials commonly recognized as contributing 
directly to the discipline of philosophy of education have been included. 
Though many writings of significance to philosophers of education have 
appeared in the fields of philosophy, of cultural movements, and of educa- 
tional theory, the mass of such materials makes their inclusion imprac- 
ticable. The number of inquiries of high quality in philosophy of education 
has recommended that the review be limited to them. 

Second, writings in philosophy of education which have a quality of re- 
search and inquiry have been selected, not laudatory or exhortative writings 
or writings prepared primarily as instructional material. In the period 
covered by this review many papers celebrating the centennial of John 
Dewey have appeared, and an effort has been made to select those which 
open avenues of inquiry or express the significance of the Dewey tradition 
in a unique way. 

Third, attention has been given to the writings of the younger scholars 
in philosophy of education, particularly those who have recently completed 
doctoral theses. Of the fifty or sixty dissertations in philosophy of educa- 
tion that appear each year, some of high quality hay 
review. Some are selected primarily because they indica 
cerns accepted for study by the younger scholars in th 

A fourth factor in selection has been the r 
certain broad tendencies in philosophy of education. It seems clear that 
the analytic movement in philosophy has continued to have considerable 
impact on philosophy of education. Although it is somewhat tenuous as 
a movement, studies with a focus in conceptual analysis have also been 
noticed. Many of these are basically influenced by analytic philosophy. But 
since some analysis of fundamental concep 


ts stems primarily from other 
philosophical orientations, the use of the term conceptual analysis is in- 
tended to convey a broader meaning of analysis than is indicated by the 


analytic movement in philosophy. Moreover, these studies are seen to focus 
on the clarification and development of substantive concepts in the study of 


education, not primarily on the use of linguistic-logical tools to produce 
precision of meaning. 


This chapter is also designed to show the nature and extent of a philo- 
sophic concern with the methods and products of the behavioral M. 
The widely varied movements of thought indicated by existentialism are 
also seen as impinging, within limits, upon philosophy of education today. 
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This review is also designed, to show the nature and extent of the concern 
of philosophers of education-with basic problems and issues of public and 
educational policy. It is intended to give samples of the kind of philosophic 
treatment given policy questions. 

A seclion heading calling attention to the appraisals and criticisms of 
philosophies of education in their systematic character may impress the 
reader asa catch-all for other inquiries in the discipline. i 

Despite its inclusiveness, some substantial contributions in philosophy of 
education are not subsumed within the categories guiding this review. A 
few of these, exemplifying the range of concern. of the discipline. are in- 
dicated in the concluding remarks of the chapter. 


The Analytic Movement in Philosophy of Education 


In recent years analytic philosophy has had considerable impact on 
een thought. Scheffler (1958b) offered a carefully selected col- 
ection of writings designed to reveal the nature and range of this move- 
ment. Rather than presenting a system of thought, he discussed what philos- 
phere do when they are concerned with clarity and precision of thought. 
The editor’s introductory and interpretive statements are particularly help- 
ful in clarifying the various methods of analysis exemplified by the authors. 


In a later study, Schefller (1960) analyzed three kinds of educational state- 
an effort to propose strategies 


He also distinguished in 
aring it with “telling.” 
ication. This study 
cation of the tools 


ments, definitions, slogans, and metaphors, in 
and distinctions for evaluating them critically. 
detail varieties of discourse about “teaching,” comp 
and seeking to throw light on issues about moral edu 
— wide attention for its explanation and exemplifi 
of analysis. 
, Also of outstanding merit, O'Connor's book (1957), though introductory 
in regard to the fuller range of problems dealt with by linguistic-logical 
Mr WF — in clear terms the rigor of analysis. The third chapter. 
stake saos tp attention, presented a lucid exposition of what is at 
Of bw ae ae tio the confirmation of statements about values. : 
philosophy and its be ta general way with the characteristics of p n 
aiiud à chest} items S prn a to educational theory, Dettering par 
this *trebellipus foo; ard summary of the philosophy of language and w s 
philosophy of ec iun M ios about the proper role and business. o 
philosophy in a di bol Newsome (1960) wrote of the function of analy a 
Bus" and poi discipline seeking the clarification of “statements of ped- 
at á pointed to some of the questions at stake if philosophy of ed- 
is to approach the problems of the social sciences and the practice 
of education. 
"icy: pk ri trying to disinvolve philosophy of education from the 
identified zing common in talk about the theoretical aspects of education, 
ified the proper function of philosophic analysis as the study of the 
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moves and rules in the language game. She distinguished "philosophy of the 
value aspect of education" from “philosophy of the scientific aspect of edu- 
cation" and sought to refine philosophy's role within the tradition indicated 
by the names of Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Scheffler. 

Without quibbling about the need for and general beneficial effects of 
precision in thought, it is reasonable to state that the effect of these refine- 
ments of the analytic movement in philosophy of education has been to limit 
the range and aspiration of the philosophic endeavor. The direction of the 
thought of the analytic movement as it relates to educational philosophy 
might be profoundly affected if more attention were paid to questioning one 
of its basic premises, the separation of analytic from synthetic judgments 
after the fashion of Morton White’s recent work in philosophy. 


Analysis Applied to Educational Questions 


In a number of inquiries writers have endeavored to carry the skills of 
the analytic mind into the dissection of educational questions. Price (1958) 
endeavored to find out when we apply the phrase “having an education,” 
under what conditions we may say of a person that he has an education, and 
under what conditions we may say that teaching occurs. He exploited Max 
Black’s distinction between the connotation or referent for a phrase and its 
“social presupposition.” Many would agree with Schefller's comment that 


Price's effort to apply analytic philosophy to an educational concern was 
“hopelessly intellectualistic and mechanical.” 


Scheffler (1958a) offered an analysis of the enterprise of justifying con- 
trollable acts or “moves” and a list of rules for justifying decisions about 
curriculum. In the last analysis, as he saw it, justification involves rules 
which express initial commitments, and there must be some basis for 
making those commitments. McClellan (1958), joining in a symposium 
concerning science versus humanities today, found that an effort to justify 
the teaching of humanities today makes necessary two prior questions, 
What is meant by “teaching the humanities”? and Why should the human- 
ities be taught? In exploring the second question, he analyzed the kind of 
question it is and explained that, if it intends certain models of questions 
it is beyond answering. The question is properly understood when Gne 
analyzes "teaching the humanities" so that a comparison of values can be 
made. Making such an analysis in turn rests upon an analysis of *explana- 
tion” when the term is used with other meanings than in discussions of “ex- 
planation" in science. McClellan's effort was thus to see what kind of 
talk about “teaching the humanities" is sensible in terms of logical criteria 
and explanatory power. 


The Philosophy of Educational Science 


The analytic movement in philosophy of education has also been con- 
cerned with the criticism of concepts accepted in the scientific study of 
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education. This is sometimes called “the philosophy of educational science,” 
as in the excellent article by B. O. Smith (1960b) which mapped out 
various routes in philosophy of education. Burns (1958a) inquired into 
the critical-incident technique as an instrument of science. developed six 
criteria of empirical science, and analyzed the steps of the technique to 
determine their consistency with the criteria. 

Nagel's article (1960) on the role of the philosophy of educational 
science should receive careful study. In Nagel’s view philosophy should 
be an integrating discipline focused on articulating and criticizing the 
logical organization of knowledge and the logical principles involved in 
cognitive claims. The philosophy of educational science should be con- 
cerned with problems of the evaluation of evidence and principles for 
judging the competence of decisions of policy. It should explicate concepts, 
examine definitional procedures, criticize criteria for the empirical signif- 
icance of statements, inquire into the logic of classification and measure- 
ment, and look into the logic for generalizing the applicability of ideas. It 
is concerned with the logical conditions for systematizing different in- 
quiries into a common intellectual framework. 

Although the impact of Schefller's work, among others in contemporary 
analytic philosophy, would not lead to a restrictive interpretation and use 
of the tools of analysis, some philosophers of education have been con- 
cerned with the restrictions imposed by what they see as limited interpreta- 
tions of analysis. Hence they have analyzed varieties of analysis. In an effort 
to clarify what is at stake in choosing clarity and precision in statement at 
the expense of saying something significant about the situation in education 
today, Barton (1960) endeavored to map out types of analysis in terms of 
the method, principles, purpose, and subject matter central to the particular 
discourse undertaken. He identified, as ideal types, logistic. dialectical, 
problematic, and operational analysis. It remains to be seen whether this 
stretching of the bounds of analysis bears fruit. 

In a perceptive article, that should not be overlooked, Holley (1959) 
sought to bring into relationship the logical theories of Dewey and à 
Lewis so that each might complement the other. The problems thus raised 
concerning the relationships between the context of experience and the place 
and function of logical forms are most intriguing both in philosophy and 
in philosophy of education. 

Additional References: Ashner (1960) ; Brauner (1960) ; Ferree (1960). 


Conceptual Analysis 


An attempt to mark off some studies dealing with the analysis of con- 
cepts is somewhat arbitrary, for there are many different kinds of con- 
ceptual analysis. Some exemplify what we have called the analytic move- 
ment, and others are framed within more conventional philosophical points 
of view. The discussion begins with analyses of concepts that directly re- 
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flect analytic philosophy and then takes up other studies of educational con- 
cepts that depart more and more widely from contemporary linguistic- 
logical analysis. 

Lieberman (1959) analyzed what people mean by “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity.” He began by considering legal meanings in court 
cases involving segregation and then considered the broader moral mean- 
ings and practices of competing equalities and inequalities. His method 
was to consider cases, real and imaginary. in which what is at stake in the 
concept of equality of opportunity might be indicated. Not only do these 
meanings vary from time to time with the human situation; they also vary 
with social and educational purposes and with conflicting interests, goals, 
and values. The study is a first-rate illustration of the use of the analysis 
of language, as well as a substantial contribution to the clarification of what 
equality of educational opportunity actually involves. 

Ennis (1959) examined the usual claim that the school cannot be im- 
partial in matters of social controversy, allegedly because it always helps 
some side involved in the issue. In the ordinary sense of neutrality he found 
the claim to contain a nondiscriminating use of “help,” for. if the school is 
doing nothing or favoring all sides equally, it is impossible to determine 
which side is being helped. The real question is what stand, if any, the 
school should take. As he saw it, school acts have many unrealized effects, 
but this should not lead to overvaluation of neutrality. 

Hardie (1957), in a highly commendable article, considered three his- 
toric, basic views about value problems: skepticism (including its simple, 
cynical, and logical-positivist varieties), intuitionism, and pragmatism. 
The history of ethics presents a dismal picture of arguments and counter- 
arguments among supporters of these different theories. In practice most 
people make use of all three. This fact suggests that these theories are not 
strictly theories in the modern linguistic sense, but are the reasons people 
give for their judgments rather than the logical grounds for the judgments. 
As such they are normal and recognizable, but to pursue these reasons 
in infinite regress to the reasons for giving reasons is pointless. Let edu- 
cational theory concentrate, then, on the value judgments that are ac- 
cepted. 

The limitations of this last recommendation seem extreme. However, 
even within them, Hardie might have considered the expansion of the range 
of practical judgments of policy in an ever wider community, rather than 
having presumed agreements already exist which only need to be put to 
work in the schools. Burns (1960), in a suggestive analysis, dissected the 
concept of “educational implication,” spreading out its psychological and 
pragmatic, as well as its logical, dimensions and may have helped educa- 
tional inquirers to be more careful in their use of this term, 

An intriguing analysis of the concept of “teaching,” along with signifi- 
cant research possibilities in the exploration of teaching itself, was the 
center of B. O. Smith's effort (1960a) to analyze teaching apart from 
doctrines about lecture, problem, project, supervised study methods, and 
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the like, and apart from its involvement with learning. He endeavored to 
come to grips with the tactics and strategies of teaching. Having constructed 


a pedagogical model on the basis of the acts of the teacher, the acts of the 
a pedagogical unit for 


pupils, and the intervening variables, he arrived at 
range and extent of 


use in analysis of classroom episodes. He reported the 
verbal teaching behavior: logically relevant tasks of an expository nature, 
directive actions, and admonitory acts. Nonverbal teaching behavior he 
f or “showing,” and ex- 
pressive behavior, or “signs.” This is probably the most original and prom- 
ising research growing out of a philosophic analysis of a concept in recent 
decades in American education. 
Morgenbesser (1957). exploring the problem of objectivity in ethical 
judgments, examined the grounds for the view that ethics is to be based 
in a theology and also the view that ethical objectivity is derived from the 
Gestaltists’ theory of perception of value qualities. An objective basis for 
ethical judgments may be more defensible when the term “objectivity 1S 
used to pertain to the ‘way in which evidence is marshaled and reviewed in 
the support of judgments. This “classic naturalistic” approach, the author 
noted, has significant educational consequences. q 
Frankena (1958) applied a knowledge of recent moral philosophy, an 
its conventions, to the clarification of the task of teaching morality to 
children. He saw moral education not as teaching moral doctrines but as 
engaging in the search for a basis for morality, and he proceeded on the 
basis of a distinction between moral education as knowing good and evil 
and moral education as control of conduct. If the paper was intended to 
show the fruitfulness to educational practice and policy of his distinction, 1t 
hardly succeeded, for the distinction is only a formal one that is not demon- 
strated by the content of the paper. 
Archambault (1957), pursuing the concern of his doctoral study, ane 
alyzed the concept of “need” and pointed to its ethical and cultural context 
as distinct from its motivational usage. Bagley (1960) sought to, disen- 
tangle the meanings of “continuity,” pointing out that it is not justified to 
assume there is a single, all-encompassing meaning that gives clear direction 
in all contexts. He explored the logical relations between various COn- 
textual meanings of the concept. 
Raup (1960), continuing his concern with the practical judgment, ex 
plored the significance of “the community of persuasion" and extended 
the considerations involved in searching for the logical properties of 
criteria operating in community judgments. He sought so to deal with a 
community of persuasion that it becomes “sufficiently denotable, | ammi 
able, and analyzable” to provide determinate and dependable pcd t 
for reliable thinking about moral judgments. Apparently LG was, 2885 
concerned to derive a clean-cutting “community criterion and more 
concerned to explore the course wherein the place of a dynamic eom 
might be found in the mediation of judgments. This line of thought is ric 
in suggestion and promises further insights. 


found to consist primarily in performative actions, 
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A welltimed analysis of theories of mental discipline was done by 
Kolesnik (1958). He attempted to elicit the common ground as well as to 
clarify the differences among the Harvard Committee on General Education, 
Robert M. Hutchins, and John Dewey. Muntyan's article on *Community" 
(1960) provided a first-rate summary of the status of the concept of com- 
munity and of the difficulties that arise in the use of this term. 

An analysis of current “malignant sectarianism" in learning theory was 
contributed by Henle (1958). He argued that what is generally termed 
*behavioristic" learning theory and its typical use of “operational defini- 
tions" reveal correlations for, but not the nature of, intelligence and 
learning. A method and theory which gets "inside" the events studied in- 
volves philosophic critique and criteria. Such considerations indicate that 
intelligence is always “more than any one or all of its modalities” and hence 
not reducible. A philosophy of knowledge hospitable to all forms of intellect 
should be sought, and this is worth striving for. 

In a similar vein of thoughtful commentary seeking a common ground 
for differing educational philosophies, Donohue (1958) saw need for 
a more inclusive framework for the interpretation of intelligence. He recog- 
nized at least a zone of legitimacy in the pragmatic test insofar as it deals 
with practical judgments but sought a wider justification for truth claims in 
their penetration to a "grasp of at least certain values inherently excellent." 

Additional References: Dupuis (1957) ; Kerlinger (1960). 


Behavioral Sciences and Philosophy of Education 


Although in a sense most writing in philosophy of education shows a con- 
cern with the behavioral sciences, this review deals with inquiries focused 
on the impact of the methods, tools, and results of inquiries in the be- 
havioral sciences on the foundations of educational thought. It begins 
with the more inclusive philosophical inquiries. 

The most fundamental inquiry joining the fields of philosophy and 
anthropology with the study of the foundations of education has been done 
by Brameld (1957). He sought to construct a theory of culture for edu- 
cators. He analyzed the thought and research of the social sciences, espe- 
cially theoretical anthropology, in order to help educators come to grips 
with and redirect the orders and processes of culture in behalf of its highest 
goals. The appendix interpreting the educational significance of the thought 
of Ernst Cassirer should not be overlooked. Also of considerable importance 
was Brameld's work relating his concern with the ordering and recon- 
struction of cultural goals to the situation in Puerto Rico (1958a, b). 

Rugg (1960) sought to focus on the act of creative thought by pulling 
together the creative traditions of the East and the West and exploiting the 
new concepts and theories of the behavioral sciences. Another long-time 
student of the meaning and impact of the behavioral sciences on educational 
theory is Benne (1959), who stated some of the problems he has sensed as 
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he has joined endeavors with a wide range of behavioral scientists. He 
raised significant and intriguing questions about the place and role of 
theory in research and in roles of the practitioner. Since, as he saw it, one 
man’s theorizing may be another man’s nonsense, he questioned the value 
of clarifying the functions of theorizing. He saw the findings and methodol 
ogies of the behavioral sciences as aids to building a framework for con- 
centrated, rather than divisive, efforts. 

Other inquiries of less comprehensive scope have attempted to look into 
some particular aspects of the research and achievement in the behavioral 
sciences, Bruner (1960), in a stimulating and discerning paper, explored 
what is involved in the learner’s being his own discoverer. Taking the 
philosophic role, he examined the significance of the empirical evidences 
concerning the act of creative discovery and suggested hypotheses for under- 
standing and guiding this aspect of inquiry. With admirable clarity o 
analysis, Burns (1958b) showed that some pragmatists have supported an 
untenable disjunction in their acceptance of psychological field theory at 
the expense of a critical behaviorism. 

Gordon (1958) examined the meaning and probable educati 
seven basic behavioral-science concepts, for example, “process,” 
tion and order,” and “multiple causation.” Rislov (1959) sought to con- 
tribute to the clarity and common understanding of the meaning and use 
of “ideology” and “utopia” as categories for social analysis. Washburne 
(1958) inquired into the relationships between educational theory and 
educational social structure by way of the concept of bureaucracy, and he 
identified points of conflict between theory and structure by means of the 
bureaucracy construct. ; 

Levit (1960) analyzed the implications for educational philosophy of 
recently developed concepts in the field of color perception, interpreting 
the work of the “color scientists” as exemplifying present-day treatments 0 
the "secondary qualities" of experience. He was led to the belief that much 
of philosophy of education is an effort to “rationalize” its autonomy, aS 
well as its particular premises, rather than to improve its processes of in- 
quiry. However, other interpreters criticize Levit on the ground that he 


confuses epistemology with psycholog 
es ychology. 
Additional References: Gruen (1959) ; Kneller (1960) ; Rugg em 
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Existentialism in Philosophy of Education 


hought on philosophy of 


In large measure, the influence of existentialist t ] 
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education has been indirect. Philosophers of edu ; 
marily existentialists have explored and used existentialist thought in 
widening and deepening their orientation. For example, in the ie 
University papers celebrating Dewey’s centennial, edited by ia = 
(1960a), Broudy brought to his analysis of Dewey's theory o P s v 
solving an existentialist concern with the “predicament line cR 
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existence." His point was that much of the moral demand upon education is 
defined by predicaments rather than by problems and their solutions. Sim- 
ilarly, Kircher (1959) urged the extension of the base of the disciplines 
which feed an educational theory to the point of denying a uniquely di- 
rective role to philosophy. The roots of his position are existentialist in the 
sense that he reacted against a narrow quest for authentic doctrine and 
sought a more inclusive consideration of the human situation. 

The most direct effort to relate existentialism to educational theory and 
philosophy was Kneller's (1958). Further inquiry is indicated to see 
whether he represented the sweep of existentialist thought accurately and 
adequately. A confusion between exemplifying a general conception of ex- 
istentialist modes of thought and explicating substantial existentialist con- 
tributions in terms of their educational meanings seemed to color the work. 
Morris (1958) continued his effort to correct or extend experimentalism 
by way of existentialism's respect for the subjective. The orthodox ex- 
perimentalist doctrine of sociality, as he saw it, should be reconsidered in 
view of segments of human thought and action not available within the 
limits of the experimentalist's concept of method. 

Greene (1960) argued for the importance of those stubborn, desperate 
questions which defy the application of empirical tests and criteria of 
verifiability in truth-seeking. She directed attention by means of a range 
of references to the role of “vision and the synthesis of meanings” that 
lead to meanings that are noncognitive and “to be celebrated for what 
they are." Caroll (1960) extended the concept of alienation to the teacher's 
need for a sense of authentic being. She saw an existentialist insistence on 
the transcendent quality of the self as an antidote to the excesses of “the 
adjusted personality” and the pressure of cultural determinants. Nichols 
(1959) sought to explain what is involved in existentialism’s denial of the 
premise that intelligence is at the heart of being human or of being ethical. 
This “true anti-intellectualism” was said to “release” the individual. 


Additional References: Browning (1960) ; O'Neill (1958) . 


Philosophic Treatment of Policy Problems 


Tn verent years same have thought that much of philosophy of education. 
and other fields of philosophy as well, has been so taken up with the quest 
for precision and clarity that philosophic attention to practical decisions 
and policies in public life has been neglected. After attention has been 
given to some inquiries relevant to this consideration, inquiries dealing 
with a wide range of educational policy will be reviewed. Studies that 
focus on a particular aspect or area of policy will then be considered and, 
toward the end of the section, those dealing with religion in education. 

Stanley (1958b) proposed that philosophies of education come to grips 
with the theoretical aspects of the concrete issues and problems of educa- 
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tion. He argued that the questions, “What is the proper scope of responsi- 
bility of the public school?” and “What bearing should differences in ability 
and interest have on school programs and standards?” lead into key issues 
in philosophy of education. As he saw it, if issues in educational and public 
policy were studied directly, the results would lead to critically recon- 
structed educational theories germane to the current crisis in school and in 
culture. 

Clayton (1960b) endeavored to assess the problem created when philos- 
ophy of education is interpreted in overly restrictive ways—when it is 
interpreted as the reading off of the educational implications of traditional 
systems of philosophy or when it is reduced to formalistic analysis. He 
urged that philosophers come to grips with the pressing interests and de- 
mands in educational policy today and in so doing identify and extend the 
philosophic skills and abilities essential to creating reasonable and socially 
responsible judgments. 

Sayers and Madden (1959) contributed a relatively inclusive study of 
what is at stake in policy conflicts in American life. They discussed prob- 
lems of educational policy within the context of the clarification of values 
of a free society and a cultural interpretation of man’s nature and purposes. 
Although the effort left some gaps in the study of this context and in the 
relation between policy and judgments of practice in schooling, it resulted 
not only in a useful text but also in a suggestive treatment of the founda- 
tions of educational policy. 

Thayer (1960) surveyed the distinctive responsibilities of public educa- 
tion today in the light of current confusions, changing conditions, and the 
significance of historic policies. He brought together criticisms of public 
education so that their impact upon basic directions of public and educa- 
tional policy can be inspected. Policies concerning religion and education, 
the freedom to learn and to teach, segregation, and federal aid were pre- 
sented and explored in such a way that they can increasingly te 
scholarly attention in programs of teacher education. Of briefer writings. 
Stanley’s (1958a) is a discriminating summary of the conditions within 
which policy problems in education should be approached. 

Lieberman (1960) criticized the “anachronistic and dysfunctional power 
structure” in American education and advocated sweeping organiza- 
tional reconstruction. The problem, as he built and clarified it, centered in 
the strategy of educational leadership. Disagreements with Lieberman s ap- 
praisal, as well as with his faith in organizational strategy, should not 
obscure the merits of his sharply critical analysis of the power structure 1m 
the profession. Mason (1960) attempted an analysis in policy terms of the 
Social basis of contemporary life and education. He took the view nm 
questions of educational policy hinge on the controversy between scent z 
method and its results in educational theory and practice on the one han 
and the values embodied in the humanistic tradition on the other. n m 
main, Lieberman's and Mason's studies represented opposite sides SE the 
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simplifications and needs to be qualified by a range of other considerations. 
Additional References: Bayles (1957): Farnand (1959); Hullfish 
(1958). 


Policies Relative to Religion and Public Education 


One of the most contentious areas in which the philosophical mind comes 
to grips with basic policy problems is that of relations between public edu- 
cation and religion. The companion articles by McCluskey (1960) and Butts 
(1960) focused, respectively, on the arguments for and against public funds 
for parochial schools. The heart of McCluskey’s argument lay in his inter- 
pretation of the state’s responsibility for the enlargement of religious free- 
dom. According to this view the state should subsidize parents to enable 
them to choose freely the school manifesting their religious views. Butts’s 
argument rested on the thesis that there is imperative necessity for free 
public schools in the promotion of the life of a free people. In his view, 
maintenance of free public schools in the interest of all the people, not a 
state monopoly on education, is an integral responsibility of a democratic 
government. 

The critical inspection of the grounds and consequences involved in this 
key question in public and educational policy should have priority of at- 
tention in philosophy of education. The Roman Catholic position on educa- 
tion, particularly as it focuses on public responsibility for support of 
parochial education, has been clearly stated by McCluskey (1959), Blum 
(1958), and Dubay (1959). In a different, yet concerted, way they argue in 
defense of pluralism based on government support of “independent” schools 
and “freedom” based on benefits from the public funds to support parents’ 
choices. 

Thayer (1958) spelled out most succinctly the dangers of the efforts of 
church groups to introduce sectarian religious instruction in the public 
schools. The pamphlet distributed by The Fund for the Republic (1959) 
provided penetrating analyses of the issues, the argument by Lakachman 
being particularly insightful. Phenix (1959) developed a different and 
basically challenging way to interpret the school’s proper role in religious 
experience. 


Additional References: Brickman and Lehrer (1959); Phenix (1958). 


Interpretations, Evaluations, and Criticisms 
of Systematic Educational Philosophies 


Under Brickman’s (1959) editorship, School and Society attempted an 
sment of educational theory. In its pages Bayles made a case for a 
apara tic-relativism" that for him resolved most of man's dilemmas; 
T ud! little delving into the grounds for a neo-idealism today; 
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Interpretations of Dewey's Educational Thought 


Geiger's (1958) thoroughly informed study of Dewey centered its in- 
terpretation upon Dewey's theory of art and the meaning of art. The in- 
tegral wholeness of the aesthetic quality of experience pervaded, as Geiger 
saw it, Dewey's treatment of problem solving, knowledge, scientific method, 
and other aspects of experience. In the volume edited by Blewett (1960), 
Catholic scholars analyzed and appraised selected themes of Dewey's 
thought in an effort to come to grips understandingly, rather than resent- 
fully or superficially, with the wellsprings and meaning of his thought. The 
search for understanding, exemplified in these essays, “carried on without 
bitterness and partisanship,” with a focus on questions to be “illuminated 
by an appeal to discussable data rather than to slogans" is itself a notable 
contribution in our time. The appraisal of enduring aspects of Dewey’s edu- 
cational philosophy by Childs (1959) was also concerned with an unre- 
solved tension in Dewey’s thought between the method of research and the 
communication of established meanings. 

The papers by Broudy and by Brubacher in honor of Dewey, edited by 
Clayton (1960a), were of high order. Broudy developed a criticism of 
problem solving primarily on the grounds of its alleged failure to provide 
substantial postulates for truth claims, its insufficient place for awareness, 
and its minimal place for the mastery of tested knowledge. Brubacher cor- 
rected 10 common and important misinterpretations of Dewey’s thought. 

Berkson (1960) found Dewey to overplay the primary experience of the 
individual as against evolved social experience and hence to fail to provide 
an educational policy based explicitly and unequivocally on the needs and 
ideals of the community. There is need, as Berkson saw it, of a new assess- 
ment and a new emphasis based on continuous inquiry and self-criticism. 
Gowin (1959) argued that Dewey’s experimentalism is incompatible with 
Gestalt theory as well as with atomistic mechanism. Both share a common 
assumption of the immediacy of knowledge, and this is a view that Dewey 
rejected. 


General Interpretations and Evaluations 


There remains a range of studies of high quality which do not fall within 
the major headings of this review. Benne (1958) identified three clusters 
of assumptions in educational theory which make a profound difference in 
programs and practices of adult education. Assumptions centering in val- 
uations about the nature of man, about learning and knowledge, and about 
pedagogical authority were interpreted so that they could be recognized in 
educational problems generally, as well as in adult education. The entire 
monograph is of note as a pioneering contribution to the philosophy of 

ion. 
g eyr 957) provided a British interpretation of the significance of the 
current criticisms of American education. He began by suggesting a theory 
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of criticism within which he appraised insightfully what is at stake in con- 
temporary criticisms. His efforts lead us to see that a thoroughly developed 
critique of criticism would provide a discriminating basis for thoughtful 
response to criticisms of education. 
; Phenix (1958) produced not only a textbook but also a book stimulat- 
ing a wide range of leading questions not usually encountered in other 
volumes concerned with philosophy of education. His discussions of mathe- 
matics, history, and natural science, for example, contribute to the range 
of sensitivities with which philosophy of education might well be con- 
cerned. 

Additional References: Bereday and Lauwerys (1957); Blanshard 


(1959) ; Champlin (1958). 
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CHAPTER III 


Sociology of Education 


WILBUR B. BROOKOVER and DAVID GOTTLIEB * 


Introduction 


Tue PURPOSE of this chapter is twofold. The major portion attempts to 
review basic research studies of educational institutions in which the prop- 
ositions, concepts, and methods of sociology have been employed. The 
final section deals with areas which the authors see as strategic for research 
in the sociology of education. In both sections the concern has been with 
investigations which have concentrated on the testing and development of 
sociological and social-psychological theories. 


Educational Institutions and the Community Matrix 


Writers on educational institutions as they function in the total society 
recognized the importance of research in this area, but only a limited 
amount of research was done. There was little evidence of an identifiable 
trend. Some clusters of interest are suggested by the topics that follow. 


School Culture in the Community 


Among the few studies which focused on the culture of the school as it 
varies from or is contrasted with community norms, Coleman (1959) ex- 
amined the adolescent subculture with particular reference to its impact on 
academic achievement. He found a significant adolescent culture, with con- 
siderable homogeneity among schools of varying types in different com- 
munity settings. The norms with highest priority were found much more 
likely to focus on athletics, other school activities, and social popularity 
than on academic achievement. Coleman’s study was limited to varied mid- 
western schools but was based on careful examination, 

Goldman (1959), examining factors associated with school vandalism, 
revealed that schools varied in this regard from one section of the city to 
another and reflected the norms held by teachers and students as well as 
by the neighborhood. His study suffered from a lack of theoretical orienta- 
tion. 

Additional References: Bitner (1954); Bottosto (1959) ; 
(1957); Davidson (1959); Floud and Halsey (1959). 


Cannon 


* The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Leonard W. Phillips in preparing the bibliography 
and reviewing the numerous papers. 
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School Administration and the Community 


Administrators have been concerned with the attitudes of community 
leaders and other citizens toward the school and their perception of the 
school's function in the community. Bullock (1959) developed a series of 
instruments designed for use by administrators to measure community 
attitudes toward education. These gave some index to the community’s 
support and expectations of the educational system. Johnson (1952), study- 
ing the layman’s and the professional educator's concepts of the school’s 
role in a Tennessee county, found the communities willing to do more for 
the school than they were generally permitted to do and also desirous of 
a broad educational program rather than a traditional academic one. He 
found little difference between laymen and teachers in regard to concept 
of the school's role in the community. 'These studies indicated recognition 
of the fact that the school functions in a community social setting and that 
the school administrator must function in a social system. Getzels (1958), 
examining the nature of school administration as à social process, em- 
phasized the existence of an informal system of social relations which 


operates in the school. 

Hunter (1959) examined perceptions of the 
relation to school size in 16 midwestern schoo 
greater discrepancies between teachers’ perce t 
and the superintendent's self-perception in large schools than in small ones. 
Similar discrepancies between the superintendent's self-perception and the 
board members’ perception of him were not found to be related to the size 


superintendent's behavior in 
ls of varying sizes. He found 
ptions of the superintendent 


of the school. T ; 
Bernstein (1959) studied teachers! perceptions of principals, superin- 


tendents, and boards of education, and the relation of these perceptions E 
teacher morale. She found a significant relationship between the morale an 
the teachers’ perceptions of the principal and the school board. 


Additional References: Mattlin. (1960) ; Stapley (1957). 


Control of Schools 
n is the question of federal 


A major issue in discussion of public educatio r tim 
question of national policy 


versus state and local control. Although this isa i a 
and decision, there was little empirical research on it. The anes 
sembly (1960) focused on the role of the federal government in i: vm 
education and set forth facts concerning the extent to which the qum es 
is involved in research and other means of supporting higher e xim i: 
Comparable data on elementary and secondary education are no y 


available. 


ing i on decision 
There were significant analyses of the controlling influences 


hern 
i í E d Gross, Mason. and McEac 
(1958) caue en d districts in Massachusetts an 


(1958) studied a major portion of th t ^er 
iral ced held x poe framework in which to observe the sc = 
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administrator and an analysis of the influences which operate to control 
education in these communities. The latter book was the most comprehensive 
study yet done of the pressures on and support for education provided by 
various community segments and agencies. Gross (1958) presented a wide 
range of data relating to community influences on both the superintendent s 
and the school board's actions. They also indicated the range of decision 
making which is permitted to the superintendent. . 

Among studies of social backgrounds or community roles of school-board 
members and the relation of these factors to their attitudes and behavior 
concerning schools, those of Albert (1959), Caughran (1956), Eaton 
(1956), and Teal (1956) focused on various aspects of the social composi- 
tion of school boards or the socioeconomic backgrounds of members. Al- 
though earlier studies have shown variation in composition of school 
boards, it is clear that members tend to come from upper socioeconomic 
strata. Contrary to assumptions, research does not support the hypothesis 
that such status is correlated with conservative attitudes toward education. 
Some findings indicated no relationship between socioeconomic back- 
grounds and attitudes toward education; others suggested that higher edu- 
cational and occupational levels may be associated with liberal attitudes. 

One important contrast in control is that of public versus nonpublic, 
parochial, or private school organizations. Although parochial and private 
schools have existed throughout American history, social scientists have 
given little attention to the ways in which such schools function differently 
from public schools. There were, however, three significant studies of the 
different systems. Fichter (1958), reporting an intensive community study 
of a single parochial elementary school, examined its general character- 
istics and observed how attitudes of students, faculty, and parents compared 
with those which prevailed in the public schools in this community. This in- 
tensive study entailed extended participant observation, as well as numerous 
interviews and other data-gathering devices. Fichter concluded that this 
elementary parochial school functioned as the largest single focus for 
co-operation and solidarity among the parishioners. 

Rossi and Rossi (1957) reported three studies of parochial education in 
the eastern United States. Tracing the background of parochial education in 
the United States, they concluded that national ethnic groups, such as the 
Irish and the Germans, have been the major factor in the development 
and maintenance of parochial education. Fichter (1958) questioned the 
conclusion that ethnic origins rather than religious factors have served 
to maintain the Roman Catholic schools, although he did not submit evi- 
dence to controvert it. The Rossis, however, found the parochial-school 
Catholic more closely identified with his church than the public-school 
Catholic, a fact which tended to support Fichter’s observations. On the 
other hand, the Rossis found no evidence that the parochial school alienated 
Catholics from the community. 

The third study dealt with the indoctrination of nurses in parochial 

schools as compared to that in secular hospitals. Deutscher and Montague 
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(1956) found freshmen of seven nursing schools (Catholic, Protestant, and 
meme. essentially alike in their attitudes, but Roman Catholic and 
roteste : oc ss x : ; 
net seniors differing significantly from seniors in nonsectarian 

Additional R " : 7 i 
(1957). eferences: Getzels and Guba (1957); Shirley and Cropp 


Communities and Desegregation 


Nard I related to racial desegregation received consider- 
sen its n. addition to previous research reviewed in this field by 
rus (1958) st : m mn and Van Til (1959), Tumin, Barton, and Bur- 
Efe canne te ys a Southern community to determine the degree to which 
Lour aud s ormal education produced different attitudinal shifts with 

eg several aspects of readiness for integration. He found people with 
higher education somewhat more favorable toward desegregation. Dwyer 
(1957), studying four Missouri school districts where school segregation 
had been discontinued, found Negro teachers ambivalent toward desegrega- 
tion and in a position to influence the integration process. White teachers 
were more opposed to the integration of Negro teachers than to the integra- 
tion of Negro children. Only a few of the Negro teachers were employed in 
integrated schools. 

Southern School News reported Weinstein's (1960) survey of 88 Negro 
families in Nashville, Tennessee. He found education of the parents to play 
an important part in their decisions to send a child to a segregated or an 
integrated school. His findings suggest that higher education of parents 
leads to selection of the integrated school. . 

Spruill (1958), in contrast to Dwyer, concluded that the gains of Negro 
teachers in terms of jobs as a result of integ" ation have outweighed ine 
Kettig (1957) found considerable opposition among 300 white teachers 1n 
large Ohio cities to integration with Negro teachers. Women teachers u 
less willing than men teachers to approve int J teachers experience 
with racial groups were much more willing to accept integration than ers 
inexperienced. There was no signi terms of the autbjects 
which teachers taught. 

Additional References: Dalomba (1956) ; Hyma 
Rivers (1959) ; Williams and others (1956). 


egration; 


ficant difference 1 


n and Sheatsley (1956) ; 


Teacher and Administrator Roles in the Community 

Among studies of teachers’ and administrators’ roles 
that of Welch (1956) sought to determine the out- 
related activities of the 14,000 Indiana elementary-s¢! 
of a questionnaire to a 7-percent sample. Most gave nee 


as a reason for out-of-school employment, but no deep probin z 


OoOO 
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tive reasons was done. Other out-of-school activities reported most fre- 
quently engaged in were housework, reading, and home. Ma arc 
Most respondents engaged in several professional activities during the 
year, but there was no consensus concerning the adequacy of free time to 
engage in out-of-school professional activities. i ] 

Morris (1957), analyzing the duties of 500 superintendents in M mid- 
western states, discovered that the typical superintendent began his career 
after approximately five years of teaching and averaged about four and one- 
half years in each of his administrative positions. About one-third of the 
group had been promoted to their current positions from within the school 
system. À : ; i 

R. Smith (1960) intensively analyzed the community role expectations 
held for teachers by three midwestern communities of varying sizes and 
varying degrees of urbanization, and found little difference among teachers, 
school-board members, administrators, and citizens with regard to ex- 
pectations. In general, elementary-school teachers tended to be most restric- 
tive; secondary-school teachers and citizens were more liberal. Comparison 
with Greenhoe's study in the 1930's indicated considerable change with re- 
gard to smoking, drinking, and participation in community activities. It was 
interesting to note, however, that teachers are still expected to live in the 
communities where they teach and do their shopping there. 


Schools as Social Systems 


Recent institutional research was directed toward viewing educational 
institutions as continuing social systems. 


Effect of Formal Organization on Behavior 


There has been considerable emphasis on observing relationships be- 
tween the formal organization as determined by job definitions and the 
manifest behavior and interrelations of persons in their positions. Berner 
(1957), for example, discussed the relation between the formal organiza- 
tion and the informal communication structure of two high schools. He 
noted that official lines of communication were effective when they were 
in consonance with the informal communication structure. Further, the 
effectiveness of a particular communication was more closely related to 
the value assigned to the message content by the recipient than to the 
status of the originator. 

Shapiro (1958), carrying the analysis of effectiveness of communication 
a step further, concluded that the size of the school determined how com- 
munications would be reacted to. From an investigation of 11 schools, he 
found the smaller schools superior in communication response, group co- 
operation, and staff performance. 


Additional References: Boren (1959); Taylor (1958). 
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Social Structure and Socialization 


Parsons (195€ 

bue ede Hi icum MF to its primary function 
» dur aca boda, Sarr a ie mtention was that the elementary-school 
Verg EE 1 the child's internalization of motivation to achieve 
eae ie E on the level of capacity. In the secondary-school 
iba qd à op bass placed on the differentiation of types of achieve- 
pilo €— ary school, because of its abundance of activities and 
e heels matter, subjects the student to a wider range of statuses, 
desees i tus forces him to choose among alternatives within the 
b Hp ec ue system. Parsons saw this multiplicity of choice as a 
later stages of th determine the direction students take in both early and 

e1 ges ieir lives. 

The operational aspects of 
Tive out in greater detail by Gordon (1957). He e 
iat “the dominant motivation of the high-school student is to achieve and 


maintai : NP igi 
intain a general social status within the organization of the school." 
xist on three levels: the formal organization 


the semiformal organization of the extra- 
al organization of the students in 
ic choices. Though he made little 
deviant groups (that is, the 


the social system of a high school were 
xplored the hypothesis 


This organization was seen to e 
of teachers and administrators; 
curricular activities; and the inform 
groups defined by certain sociomelr 


"ese to account for the behavior of certain 
5 percent of the students who were not chosen within the informal 


organization, Gordon presented some interesting findings about relation- 
ships between school achievement and informal group participation. It is 
difficult, however, to determine the total impact of each of the three or- 
ganizational components, inasmuch as Gordon did not attempt to test 
relationships between adjustment, for example, and involvement in the 


informal or semiformal school organization. 
Coleman (1960), reporting the results of an investig 
western high schools (where interviews were conducted with students at 


various grade levels, parents, and teachers), pointed out some of the 
the values of the adult governing 


consequences for the school system when 

body are in conflict with the values held by a student’s adolescent peer 
group. His research indicated that a possible effect of the student value 
system on education is removal of highly intelligent students from an 
academic-achievement orientation to one that holds greater prestige among 
peers. Coleman contended that there may be need for restructuring of 
educational programs in order that academic achievement can enjoy 4 
Slatus among students comparable to that of football, cheerleading, 8” 


other school-sponsored activities. 

. The research dealing with the school as a social system reflected great 

porat in school climates and other dependent variables. Tyson (1957), 

or example, dealing with the problem of school size and teacher-p upil 

relationships, concluded that small schools are most conducive to inter- 

action between teachers and pupils. The question which remains unanswer® 
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is whether high teacher-pupil interaction is beneficial, and, if so, in what 
areas and at what stages of education. HI 

Investigations of the now famous dilemma of authoritarianism versus 
democracy continued. Results remained vague and conflicting. Employing 
the F scale, Regan (1958) observed that students under authoritarian 
teachers were more likely to report school-connected fears than students in 
democratically oriented classrooms. J. B. Wilson (1955) and Sharp (1958), 
on the other hand, concluded that these same variables account for little 
in variations in pupil relationships and pupil achievement. Anderson 
(1959), reviewing 49 experiments dealing with this problem, believed that 
the evidence failed to demonstrate that either authoritarian or democratic 
leadership was associated with higher productivity. It was his contention 
that this construct did not provide an adequate conceptualization of leader- 
ship behavior. 


Effect of the College on Socialization 


The effect of the college experience on socialization, particularly on 
student value structures, was also an area of increased research activity. 
Jacob (1957), who reviewed a comprehensive body of research, stimulated 
a strong reaction from researchers, educators, and popular commentators 
with his conclusion that institutions of higher education do little to alter 
the value systems of their students. Jacob contended that changes in values 
are not so much a product of faculty or curricular influences as they are a 
result of peer-group pressures. Some of the reaction to Jacob was dis- 
cussed by Bloom and Webster (1960), as well as in the other chapters 
of the October issue of the Review. Freedman (1956) came to conclusions 
similar to Jacob's as a result of research conducted at Vassar. On the 
other hand, Sanford (1959), who also dealt with data collected from 
Vassar students, presented some evidence which contradicted Jacob and 


Freedman. Comparing data collected from freshmen with those collected 
from seniors, Sanford stated: “. . . there are also some vivid signs of 


growth . . . signs of striving for valued personal objectives, for serious 
purposes, for independence, for realism, for self-respect, for wholeness, 
for intimacy.” 

There was evidence that faculties have something to do with the sociali- 
zation process of graduate students and those in professional schools. 
Gottlieb (1960), surveying 2842 students in 25 graduate schools, found 
student changes of career preference related to faculty contacts and specific 
departmental climates. Similar observations were made by other social 
scientists, such as Becker and Geer (1958), Hughes (1959), and Merton, 
Reader, and Kendall (1957). Merton, Reader, and Kendall presented evi- 
dence from medical schools to show that a faculty not only plays a part 
in altering career choices but also communicates the values and attitudes 
of the profession. 
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i om a study of 11 colleges, Goldsen and others (1960) observed: *. . - 
LA. paci. on the: present research call attention to what is almost a 
cine n mm "d and e is often overlooked: that if young people are 
Pi a i eges ol institutional norms and values in the very milieu 
<p = sot ee eus —€Ó and authoritative, they will become socialized 
-— 0 E n va ues of that milieu and will come to acknowledge their 
g icy. The present study shows that this occurs with regard to 
academic educational values.” 
Additional Reference: Barton (1959). 


Recruitment and Attrition 
Co j . . 
velar Rem with manpower resources and our educational system as it 
ae es cs them stimulated new inquiry into the characteristics of teachers 
id students and the general conditions surrounding higher education. 


Recruitment and Selection of Faculty 


m the 1950 census, 


Wayland and Brunner (1958), using data fro 
le teachers. and the 


reported that: (a) female teachers outnumber ma 
decline of males in the profession has been most pronounced during the 
past 10 years; (b) the professional mortality rate is about the same for 
males and females until about age thirty, and then many more males drop 
out; (c) among nonwhite teachers a larger proportion of both sexes stays 
in the profession; (d) salaries have increased steadily during the past 10 
years. Although this report presented some interesting findings. it failed, 
because of the nature of census data, to differentiate among teachers 
located at different levels of the school system. 
Several studies sought to distinguish charac 
teachers. Lapidus (1955) and Martin (1958) attempted to pinpoint dit- 
ferences between young people who choose teaching as a career and those 
with other preferences. Lapidus found little difference in personality 
traits; social-science majors obtained the highest grades in both teacher and 
nonteacher groups. Martin, on the contrary; found significant differences 
in various areas. 
Ryans (1960) found differences between “better” and “poorer” teachers 
classified on the basis of classroom observation. Among 6000 teachers 1n 
1700 schools, the “better” tended (a) to be generous in appral 
behavior and motives of others; (b) to possess strong interest m 
and literary affairs; (c) to be interested in music and painting; 
Participate in social groups; (e) to enjoy pupil relationships; 1 
Prefer permissive (or nondirective) classroom procedures; (g) ps ene 
est superior verbal intelligence; and (h) to be superior 1n de en 
Personal adjustment. Unfortunately; this fine study does not exam 
relationships between teaching skill an 


d certain background factors, Suc 


teristics which identify 
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as socioeconomic differences, career-commitment patterns, and college- 
training experiences. : 
Additional Reference: Harper (1958). 


Attrition of Faculty 


A number of explanations were set forth to account for teachers? leaving 
the profession. Emerich (1957), who questioned 668 Michigan college 
teachers, found “long hours" to be the most frequently verbalized com- 
plaint. Budde (1960), studying teacher permanence by grade levels 
in a 10-percent sample of Michigan school systems, discovered turnover 
to be highest at the junior-high-school level and lowest in the elementary 
grades. The greatest mobility between grade levels was from junior high 
school to senior high school. Harris (1957). examining data on Ohio pub- 
lic-school teachers who withdrew during 1953, observed major reasons to 
be maternity, marriage, and other family situations. 

Various efforts were made to illuminate the role conflicts of the male 
elementary-school or secondary-school teacher. Thurman (1959), studying 
male elementary-school teachers, found most of his sample content with the 
career they had chosen, although few expected to remain classroom 
teachers. 

Mason, Dressel, and Bain (1959), in a study based on a national sample 
of beginning teachers, found differences in the career orientations of male 
and female teachers. Only a small proportion of each group expected to 
stay in the profession until retirement. Male teachers looked on their 
positions as steppingstones to administrative responsibility. In terms of 
personal involvement, males were more closely tied to factors intrinsic to 
their work and to their need for job satisfaction; career plans of women 
depended more upon extrinsic factors and conditions which were inde- 
pendent of job satisfaction. 

Charters (1956), examining the records of teacher trainees over a 10- 
year period at the University of Illinois, presented some dramatic findings. 
About 40 percent of those qualified to teach never entered the profession; 
among those who did, the attrition rate was so great that only half were 
still teaching at the end of two years; of 1000 teachers, fewer than 100 
continued to teach more than 10 years. Charters concluded (and few 
people would disagree) that there is need for re-evaluating the selection 
process. 

Kearney and Rocchio (1956) found differences in attitude toward 
pupils between teachers prepared at liberal arts colleges and those prepared 
at universities. The university-trained teacher was found the more out- 
standing, at least with regard to student-teacher contact. The analysis, 
however, may be distorted by the differences between students who chose 
to enroll in liberal arts colleges and those who chose universities. 

Caplow and McGee (1958), studying the dynamics of the academic 
marketplace, observed two kinds of recruitment: “open” (competitive) 
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hiring “ E 

m. bacs pl ( preferential hiring. They went on to say: “In 

slosed;" "Thes ANT f is mostly open. In practice, it is mostly 

contended that e Ree ae of cee within the academic system and 

actually determine sei Y ms He between persons who make decisions 
Lazarsfeld and Thi dc - pem T ol 16b giid where, 

$i yet amc digi ie ens 1 1958), looking al the academic marketplace 

like for m ig : ere concerned with determining what life was 

They E icu ds acu D members during the “loyalty oath” period. 

ivolved'in' how "en Ape ver of institutional and individual factors were 
Additional dae iet DACH to the situation. G 

Walters (1958). ces: Dunn (1955) ; Hill (1956); Walker (1958); 


Selecti : 
election and Attrition of Students 


with criteria for the 


There is 

E JS £f KO m ` 
a growing body of literature dealing 

dy been reviewed by 


a aiei students. most of which has alrea 
MAU asanella (1960). but little knowledge about the factors 
attrition among students has been 
examining the factors 
continue their 


thie 
es encourage continualion Or 
co pe die. siia Ae Clark (1960), 
schooling, oiei R students » terminate or to ¢ we 
from those who have ile eg de ges ort de pue 
Youmans’ (1959) ind STA" E16 19 move out and up. Two studies, 
correlates of educ is wl abs (1958), dealt with certain socioeconomic 
students with hial BN aspirations and intentions. Both observed that 
their ec Bird kie os backgrounds were more likely to extend 
UU pes ^ oth (rng however. allowed for few generalizations: 
females A Ea a emp loyed were extremely limited. Phillips dealt with 
the jouet £n university: Youmans respondents were from three of 
Davi mic-level counties in rural Kentucky. 
TR di (1960) presented evidence that family and class background, at 
Bash AMADE graduate students, is not a great factor in determining COn- 
tinuance of professional training. He observed that by the time a student 
arental ties are attenuated. In many cases the 
b of his own, and is no longer receiving 
financial aid from his parents. His attendance at an institution distant 
from his parents prevents frequent interaction with them and, even thoug 
he is of lower-class background, the selectivity and processes are such 
that he has often taken on values and attitudes hot shared by his parents. 
Additional References: Cass (1957); Holland (1957) ; Slocum (1956). 
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Social Factors in Academic Achievement, 
Aspiration, and Selection of Students 


the cold war has focused great attention on the 
he nation. Although primary attention has been 
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«ven to the identification of those youths who presumably have superior 
je ; 
^ ate abilities to learn, some has been given to social factors related to 
> hievement levels, educational aspirations, and the selection of students 
ac evels 
i ation. 
for higher educ 


Factors Associated with Residence and Family Background 


The community or residential locality of the students has received the 
attention of several researchers. Haller and Sewell (1957) studied the 
educational and occupational aspirations of high-school seniors of both 
rural and urban schools in Wisconsin, rigorously controlling for intelli- 
gence. They found both educational and occupational aspirations among 
girls not significantly related to rural-urban residence; though the occupa- 
tional aspirations of the boys were also not related to residential back- 
ground, their educational aspirations were. v 

Haller (1960) studied the occupational aspirations of a group of 
Michigan farm-reared youth and found the more emotionally stable, re- 
silient, independent, and self-sufficient farm boys with better self-control 
more likely to plan for an occupation other than farming. Boys not plan- 
ning to farm more commonly had parents who held high educational and 
occupational aspirations for them, and themselves believed that university 
training was desirable. These boys took fewer agriculture courses in high 
school. 

A. B. Wilson (1959) examined the aspirations of high-school boys 
attending schools which differed (because of residential segregation of 
social classes) in normative climates regarding academic aspirations. He 
found that academic achievement, occupational aspirations, and political 
preferences, as well as academic aspirations, varied with differences in 
the school climate even when personal variables were controlled. 

Gregory (1958) analyzed the eleven-plus examination results of students 
in an English city with particular reference to the form of school control: 
county, Church of England, or Catholic. He found no difference in the 
performance of students among the various types of school management, 
but the results indicated that selection varied along geographic and 
residential lines and the social-class identification of the families. 

The family background alluded to in Gregory’s study has been 
examined by recent studies in the United States. Sewell, Haller, and Straus 
(1957), in a study of nonfarm high-school seniors in Wisconsin, with in- 
telligence controlled, found the levels of educational and occupational 
aspiration of both sexes related to the family socioeconomic status as 
measured by the North-Hatt ranking of occupations. The relationship was 
consistent and clear except in the case of the occupational aspiration of 
the girls. Girls from high-status families frequently chose high-status 
occupations, but the relationship was not as consistent as among the boys. 

Young (1958) completed a related study in Wisconsin, to determine 
what factors in family background distinguish youth who intend to go to 
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college frc ^w z š 

Metus vede Leid ta ik eb aps I amies graduates who 
final class standings and on the H Raren E Los ninety-ninth both in 
jr uer of iis and on the enmon-N elson Tests of Mental Ability. Of 
vi dnd pea os E of high achievers. significantly more parents of 
Mere dnd onn inae a than parents of students not attending college 
Vis cR rige ates: Det professional, executive, managerial, or official 
esser Acre pei above average; and encouraged their children 
a eir quà i i ir parents also regarded college experience as socially 
not attend E woah financial sacrifice. Parents of students who did 
work and were = were more likely to be engaged in agriculture or factory 

e less able to help finance their children’s college education. 


Additional Reference: Lehmann (1957). 


Selection and Education of the Talented 


Concern for the identification and education of talented youth has 


ad forth many proposals to provide them separate educational 
acilities. The writings were extensively reviewed by Fliegler and Bish 
(1959). Smith (1959) studied responses of 3500 people (PTA, community, 
and labor leaders; students, high-school teachers, guidance personnel, 
principals; college professors from a range of fields) in answer to the 
question of what the high school ought to do for the gifted. A large 
majority favored some special education. Most respondents advocated 
for the gifted: segregated classes in all subject fields, teachers with special 
qualifications, high academic standards, and a hard core of required 
subjects. They believed personal guidance and encouragement to be the 
most influential factors in the development of intellectual resources. Poor 
teachers and routine subject matter were thought to be the greatest deter- 
rents to achievement. Most respondents believed some form of subsidy 


desirable for needy gifted students, but they were divided as to whether 
s in the sample tended 


this should be financed publicly or privately. Teacher: 
to be in favor of similar classroom management for all students, but 
ocedure which would 


guidance directors were definitely in favor of a pr 
permit more individual attention to the gifted. Administrators' viewpoints 


fell between. 
Several major publications were 
demically gifted or talented. Among 


- the National Society for the Study 
tern Family Fund's report (1960) , and studies edited by McClelland and 
reviewed research on various 


others (1958). The society’s yearbook r 
aspects of giftedness and programs for education of the gifted. Relatively 
Mara attention was given to social factors related to giftedness or to the 
qu implications of special programs. Goldberg (1958) included some 
iscussion of cultural factors in the development of talent, but primary 
ifts” and the question 


e ees 
mphases were on identificat d 


devoted to the education of the aca- 


them were the fifty-seventh yearbook 
of Education (1958), the Edgar 


ion of those who have 8! 


of what should be done about them. 
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A major portion of the studies edited by McClelland and others ped 
dealt with social factors. Bronfenbrenner, Harding, and Gallwey (195 i 
discussed measurement of social perception. Kaltenbach and McClellan 
(1958), reporting a study of the perceived dimensions of j ; 
towns, found evidence that people distinguish between achievement stan ‘ 
ing and social standing even though these values are correlated. Strodtheck 
(1958), considering family interaction and values in relation to achieve- 
ment, opened a new line of research by examining the differential status 
mobility of two ethnic groups (Italian and Jewish) in American society. 
He found three values related to high mobility: (a) belief that * 
can and should make plans which will control his destiny”; (b) “a 
willingness to leave home to make one’s way in life”; and (c) “a preference 
for individual rather than collective credit for work done.” He also found 
that the power relations in the family are a significant factor in such 
achievement, but operate quite differently in the two ethnic groups. 

The Edgar Stern Family Fund’s report (1960) g 


gave the reactions of a 
panel of outstanding American scholars to the research and movements 


which promote excellence in society. Much of the discussion dealt with the 
rewards and social climate which provide motivation for excellence. 

Getzels and Jackson (1960) reported several studies of giftedness, They 
summarized their findings thus: *(1) Although teachers and parents 
defined the gifted child in the same terms, teachers appear to want gifted 
children in the classroom; parents appear not to want them in the family; 
(2) The relationship between qualities defining giftedness in children and 
qualities believed to be essential for success in adult life is nil for teachers, 


somewhat higher but still low for parents; (3) The personal aspirations of 


children themselves are generally unrelated to their teachers! and parents' 
definitions of giftedness.” 


Additional Reference: Bishop (1959), 


success in small 


*a person 


Some Strategic Areas for Research 


in the Sociology 
of Education 


Review of the current literature makes clear that 


st of continuing 
ain current social 


pied with bringing 
about changes within the educational system. It is the authors’ belief that 
changes 


this is the way it should be. 
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As for research to be done, the following areas seem particularly fertile 
—though, of course, the selection necessarily reflects the choosers’ interests 
and values: i 
Jd. Longitudinal analysis of the socialization process in educational 
institutions. The aim of this research should be (a) to understand and 
articulate the procedures by which values, attitudes, behavior patterns, and 
career intentions are changed as the student progresses and (b) to find out 
what aspects of the educational system are involved in this socialization— 
faculty, peer group, curriculum, or general institutional climate. Panel 
analysis is specifically recommended since the research which has used 
only cross-sectional data has done little to explain the dynamics of student 
socialization. 

2. Studies of student and faculty value systems. Here the aim should be 
to determine what aspects of student and faculty climates aid or hinder 
the learning process. There is a need to know more about student expecta- 
tions and intentions, and how they are related to the expectations and 
intentions of the faculty. í 

3. Studies in comparative education, an area where there is little 
systematic and empirical knowledge. There is need to go beyond surveys. 
There is a need to observe how differences in cultural background and 
values lead to differences in what is taught, how it is taught, and how it is 
absorbed by students. 

4. Research on the emergence of educ S 
institutions in American society as well as in others provides an ideal 
opportunity to find answers to a variety of questions: How does the 
educational system originate? What is there in its origins which determines 
the direction taken by the specific school organization? Who plays the 
crucial role in evolving the academic climate which will prevail? 

5. Investigations of the impact of social-class background upon educa- 
tional achievement and motivation. The abundance of research in this 
area is largely speculative in content and method. Recent investigation 
indicates that results of some early studies were influenced by the types o 
measurement used as well as by the samples employed. = ee 

6. Interdisciplinary research. No single social-scientific discipline com- 
mands all the proper tools and hypotheses required to explain human 
behavior within the school system. The time has come for combining ideas 
and methods. The incorporation of psychological insights, lærning 
measures, social-psychological propositions, and ieee eM ae 
techniques could go a long way toward answering questions which hav 


baffled scientists in each of these fields. 


ational institutions. The growth of 
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CHAPTER IV 


Comparative Education" 


RICHARD V. RAPACZ and ALBERT S. KAHN 


indue iy ie an aei quen approach to the relation- 
e der repas Fur iiia they serve, has received international recog- 
studying icona i iK contributions to already established methods of 
are Sarasa r disciplinary approaches of comparative analysis 
een ince ait pe eoe e history. sociology. and anthropology. 
T md gabs po ye science, economics, and other disciplines as well 
is hus sieben e rea a in education inevitably adds a third dimension 
"Mon Sin sig omplexities of interdisciplinary study of education. It is, 
ae surprising that debate persists over fundamental matters of 
purpose, limitation, and methodology of comparative education, despite the 
use of the comparative approach in the past. 
al is virtual consensus among scholars t 
quisse et vues préliminaires d'un ouvrage sur 
Paris, 1817, is the first publication whose purity and focus justifies its 
being considered comparative. Among important contributions to the 
field during the nineteenth century are the formidable works of Henry 
Barnard, Horace Mann, and later, Matthew Arnold and Sir Michael Sadler. 
The construction of a formal discipline continued in this century with the 
addition of the highly important works of Isaac Leon Kandel, Nicholas 
Hans, Friedrich Schneider, and Robert Ulich. Within the last decade a 
notable development facilitating the growth of the discipline was the forma- 
tion of the Comparative Education Society in April 1956 and the issuance 
of its official publication, the Comparative Education Review, beginning in 
June 1957. The society serves as an agency to provide opportunities for 
the formulation of definitions, the discussions of methodological develop- 
ments, and the exchange of research information ne 


cessary to achieve the 
agreement of purpose and approach necessary fora 


hat Marc-Antoine Jullien’s 
l'éducation comparée," 


formal discipline. 
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methodology. and goals of comparative education; area studies of educa- 
oe " . 
tion in one country; and studies of a single problem or 


sue using two 
or more countries as models. Reviews of the literature appear both as 
editorials and as articles. . . 

Brickman (1960), in an introductory history of comparative education, 
treated many details of its development which had been previously over- 
looked. Ulich (1957). in an essay on definitions, treated many critical 
questions: (a) When does education. in its broadest sense, begin? (b) 
What agencies are educational? (c) What are the time limits of historical 
analysis of a contemporary problem? 

Bereday (1958), in a methodological article, outlined programs and 
courses in comparative education at several institutions and defined three 
main approaches to study: (a) the area approach, which is not truly com- 
parative and is limited to study of one geographical area though it goes 
beyond mere description of an educational system; (b) the problem ap- 
proach, which focuses on a particular issue and cuts across systems of 
education in truly comparative perspective; and (c) the total approach, 
comprehensive in scope and truly comparative, which permits depth expan- 

sion of several systems of education in a complex of problem analysis and 
area description within the methodological framework of history, sociology, 
economics, and political science. 

Holmes (1958) made suggestions for reconciliation of the controversy 
over whether the focus of research in comparative education should be on 
practical application or theoretical objectives. He argued convincingly for 
the problem approach as an effective methodological solution, maintaining 
that this approach “represents an attempt to make the study of education 
scientific” and that such study is possible through careful analysis of 
problems and social patterns. Rossello (1960), discussing goals and pur- 
poses of comparative education, observed the unsatisfactory rate of progress 
of explanatory comparative education in relation to progress in descriptive 
education and pointed out the importance of the dynamic qualities of the 
explanatory aspect as an effective instrument of planning. 

The problem approach to comparative analysis was used in studies deal- 
ing with church-state relations and education, nationalism and education. 
and contemporary reforms in education. Hans (1958a) believed that dif- 
ferences in the relationship of the Roman Catholic Church to education in 
Italy and in France are explainable in part by the more intense historical 
Catholic influence in Italian culture. Maintaining that Catholicism is part 
of the Italian “national character,” he saw it inevitable that church in- 
fluence in French education should be less than in Italian education, inas- 

much as “in France . . . avowed anti-clericals and atheists remain essen- 
tially French.” In another article, Hans (1958b) contended that educa- 
tional problems created by nationalistic movements in Asia are attributable 
to the many distinctly different linguistic-cultural communities within the 
borders of ihe new states. Hans posed the question of successfully solving 
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the problem of agreeing upon a satisfactory, modern medium of instruc- 
tion through democratic processes which these Asian countries have 
inherited from the tradition of previous colonial government. 

Scanlon (1960), in an analysis of the German Rahmenplan and the 
Italian Ten-Year Plan, observed that: (a) both are commitments to large 
financial expenditures, but the Italian plan, since it involves massive con- 
struction of new schools and not only “rebuilding,” seems unrealistically 
ambitious; (b) neither plan reveals a sincere desire to remove elitist 
elements in a traditionally selective school system: (c) Italian reforms 
must conlend with a more extensive system of private schools; (d) the 
Italian plan contains financial provision for development; (e) the Italian 
plan is more comprehensive, largely because of urgent economic necessity ; 
and (f) the Rahmenplan appears to be an outgrowth of contemporary 
social movements, a manifestation of middle-class demands for equality 
of educational opportunity, whereas the Italian plan seems to be imposed 
by the liberal intelligentsia. 

. Area studies inevitably domin 
Education Review. Most were analytical. 
written before the current tensions in Africa, was important to the study 
of race issues in education. Eckstein (1959) offered a particularly insight- 
ful analysis of recent trends in British education and the relationship of 
such trends to social and economic change. Kazamias (1960) briefly but 
skillfully analyzed problems of postwar educational reforms in Greece. 
Other area studies were concerned with description and analysis of educa- 
tional trends and practices in Africa south of the Sahara, Ethiopia, South- 
ern Rhodesia, the Arab countries, Iran, Israel, Communist China, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Hong Kong, the U.S.S.R., Belgium. France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Brazil, Guatemala, and other countries of 


South America. 


ated the first volumes of the Comparative 
Low’s (1958) article, although 


Other Periodicals 


ional Review of Education was devoted to 
of comparative education. Among essays 
lar attention are those of Kandel (1959). 
asized the need to link 


A special issue of the Internat 
problems and issues in the field 
in this issue which deserve particu 
Lauwerys (1959), and Hans (1959). Kandel emph i cime 
methodology with the purpose of studies and contended that, in oT ei : 
discover the forces which have created an educational system. gu e 
must have training in at least one basic discipline, language mecs ips 
travel experience. Lauwerys pointed out that comparative n hw 
evitably is colored by the prejudices of the analyst ane o d by 
freedom and objectivity in comparative research may be E npn 
a less deliberate and less explicit approach. Hans maintaine a s e 
totality of the historical approach allows broader and deeper ana? 
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community and national interests than more concentrated foc 2 
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7 i illi W. Brickman, contained many 

Sefoet ge pee iiid ker ee of Fisher (1959), Pidgeon 
studies of special piel among them 8 

59) er (1960a). 

Oe tee bee which frequently publishes articles about foreign 
education, prints special issues sponsored by the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on International Education. Particularly useful special issues 
were those edited by Elam (1960) on Africa and Elam (1957) on Asia. 
Each contained a collection of studies prepared by specialists, and the range 
extended from broad descriptive articles to analytical problem studies. 

The Teachers College Record contains articles on developments in foreign 
education. Bereday and Rapacz (1958), excerpting and analyzing two 
important Khrushchev pronouncements on education, which appear in 
excerpt form in the article, suggested that a combination of social, politic 

and economic forces have shaped Soviet school reform. In an issue con- 
taining several international articles Bigelow (1959) treated some British 
conceptions and misconceptions about American education. 

Among the many significant contributions to studies in comparative 
education in the Harvard Educational Review were those of DeWitt (1960) 
and Valenti (1959), which treated the problems of reform movements in 
education. DeWitt analyzed the current Soviet school reform in the his- 
torical perspective of the development of polytechnical education. In an 
excellent, but brief, appraisal of the prospects of the reform, he pointed 
out possible and probable difficulties to be encountered by Soviet educa- 
tion in solving problems of equipment shortage, co-ordination of instruc- 
tion among teachers and factory technicians, and legal barriers to employ- 
ment of juveniles. Valenti, in a penetrating analysis of events leading to 
the present reform of French education, outlined the Billières and Berthoin 
proposals adopted by the DeGaulle government. 

Interest in Soviet education generated demand for translations of orig- 
inal Soviet sources. A number of publications appeared which, in part, 
satisfied the needs of those not equipped to use original sources and those 
seeking digests, surveys, and selections of Soviet educational literature. 
Soviet Education, a monthly edited by Yanowitch and published by the 
International Arts and Science Press, is composed of literal translations of 
articles selected from eight major Soviet educational journals and, occa- 
sionally, a newspaper. An example is a report by Afanasenko (1960), 
RSFSR Master of Education, which had previously appeared in the popular 
Soviet magazine Sovetskaya Rossia of July 7, 1960. In this revealing report 

to the All-Russian Teachers Congress, Afanasenko disclosed considerable 
shortcomings in the implementation of reform in Soviet education. 

The British publication, The SCR Soviet Education Bulletin, is more 
modest in its offerings. Published quarterly by the Society for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R., it also contains translations of selected articles 
from Soviet publications. Recent issues have been concerned with the 
central problem of school reform. For example, one entire issue consists 
of a translation by Melnikov (1960), Soviet expert in polytechnical educa- 
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tion, of an article which appeared in Sovetskaya Pedagogika, No. 1, 1959. 
Melnikov explained, in detail complete with charts and table “th à 
riculums and syllabuses of the new Soviet eight-year school sister 
E oos ái copem ay education with particular interest in Soviet edu- 
provide with excellent research service in the Current Di, 
of the Soviet Press. This lengthy, weekly publication (up to 50 d ae 
double-column fine print) contains translations of otic ats ud. 
cerpts from articles selected from an extensive list of Soviet d = 
magazines, and journals. Articles cover a broad range of wide: "ek 
in interpreting many aspects of Soviet life —aducation, point law 
foreign affairs, arts and sciences, economics, industry, bibis oratio, and 
trade. The school-reform law enacted by the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 
(1959), which appeared in Pravda and /zvestía on December 25, 1958 
was printed in complete translation in the March 4, 1959, issue of the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press. 
Among other periodicals useful to comparative educators are the Jour- 


nal of Educational Sociology, the Journal of Teacher Education, the Jour- 


nal of Higher Education, Clearing House, Educational Forum, and School 


Review. 

Additional References: Anderson (1959); Belding (1959); Blanquat 
(1959); Elvin (1960); Harap (1960); Kaulfers (1959a, b); Klein 
(1960) ; McCain (1960); MacFarlane (1959); Niblett (1959); Nutting 
(1959); Read (1960); Shaw (1958); Williams (1959); and Wood 


(1959). 


Textbooks in Comparative Education 


position in comparative education rests in 
Education. This volume is a condensa- 
original pioneering work published 
he educational theories and 


Kandel's (1955) outstanding 
no small part on his New Era in 
tion, revision, and modernization of his 
in 1933. He undertook to analyze and compare t 
practices of different nations in terms of underlying cultural foundations. 
The content and methodology took a modified problem approach, the 
problems being broadly cultural or specifically educational. The relation- 
ship between the state and education, for example, was discussed from the 
points of view of authoritarianism, democracy, freedom, and authority; 
patterns of culture in the home, technology, nationalism, and equality of 
educational opportunity were other topics providing an angle of vision. 
Specific educational problems in England, France, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States were analyzed and evaluated sequentially: administration, 
education of the child, the adolescent, and the preparation of teachers. " 

Kandel recognized that formal educational systems are tormen an 

mic forces 


function in dynamic interaction with social, political, and econo: r 
A ltural matrix; to understand this dynamic requires 


which operate within a cu a 
more ium a facile repetition of the term culture. Kandel provided a model 
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hich later students, who will have available the TOSOBIGES of ed 
ie dsselsped theories of the culture-concept, will be able to build deeper 
"we licti evaluation. 
inge xoc rptu dudes deer ri a text which has become 
Now in de English language. It discussed problems of race, language, 
and religion along with economic, intellectual, social, and epe mes 
affecting education, and included descriptive studies of the educationa 
systems of England, France. the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

Cramer and Browne (1956) emphasized the importance of studying edu- 
cational systems of other nations in order to improve one's own. Fheir 
book comprised a brief statement of the influences affecting the character 
of national systems of education, such as sense of national unity, general 
economic situation, and fundamental traditions; a description of the ad- 
ministration, control, finance, organization, and operation of school sy 
tems in the United States, England, France, Australia, Canada, and the 
Soviet Union; a discussion of UNESCO’s work; and an anlysis of educa- 
tional problems in selected Eastern nations and in postwar Germany and 
Japan. Area study and problem approach were combined. Critical 
sis and synoptic interpretation to help improve American education were 
left to the reader. 

Mallinson (1957) adopted the problem approach to show how educa- 
tional systems of Western Europe, America, and the Soviet Union have 
responded to common challenges. The first part of the book deals with 
the purpose of education, education and national character, historical, 
natural, and social determinants of national character, modern theories of 
education for living, and varying national aims in education. 
part includes analysis of the various national sy 
istration, teacher training, and the or 
secondary, and vocational schools. The appendix contains seven diagrams 
of European systems and a selected bibliography. 

King (1958) employed a narrative style to give a lively and sympathetic 

impression of education as intimately interwoven with cultural process. 
Thus he tried to overcome the inadequacies of conventional area studies and 
of the common problem approach which have failed to convey the mystique 
characteristic of each nation's way of life as expressed in its educational 
theories and practices. The book contains synoptic descriptions of educa- 
tion in six countries, each chosen for a significant reason: the United 
States as the source of automation; France as the guardian of intellectual- 
ism; India as an underdeveloped nation trying to industrialize and mod- 
ernize; the U.S.S.R. as a totalitarian model; Denmark as a sm 
which has achieved a high urban civilization; England as the 
democratically evolving socialism. Although King offered a more literary 
and less systematic description of education in his selected countries in 
order to convey empathic understanding, he recognized that comparison 
for purposes of scientific prediction or ni a evaluation remains as 
a goal for the professional comparative educator. 
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Bereday (1957) reviewed textbooks, including works by Cramer and 
Browne. Hans. and Kandel. Lilge (1959) reviewed King’s (1958) text. 

Additional References: Moehlman and Roucek (1952) : Meyer (1949) ; 
Orata (1954). : 


Books 


Area studies in book form have appeared sporadically, their topics often 
determined by un-co-ordinated interests. Consequently, many areas have 
been totally ignored or have received only superficial attention. Recently, 
patterns of developing arca studies have emerged which may establish a 
dent. Studies within the framework of these patterns have demon- 
strated a sensitivity to the need for analysis of social, economic, political, 
and philosophical forces which act vectorially to shape a system of educa- 
tion. The need for travel experience, language facility, and the use of 
disciplinary tools of comparative education have been recognized in these 
studies. For such reasons. these recent works represent a comparative 
approach to area study which distinguishes them from the descriptive, 
empirical, and somewhat necessarily aseptic approach of international 
studies which have previously served to collect data and information on 
education around the world. Among these recent attempts to co-ordinate 
are: the University of Pittsburgh Studies in Compara- 
Delta Pi International Education Monographs; 
niversity, series; and the Comparative 


prece 


comparative study 
tive Education; the Kappa Vet 
the Teachers College. Columbia U 


Education Society Field Studies. 
The Pittsburgh series is represented to date by these works: Everett 


(1959), a study based on observations of teaching practices, curriculum, 
student activities, and administration in English secondary schools; Counts 
(1959), an analysis of the significance and meaning of the Party Thesis 
in shaping the recent Soviet school reform: and Huus (1960), a descrip- 
tion and analysis of Norwegian education. The Teachers College, Columbia 
University, series has provided several important area studies. Antonakaki 
(1955) prepared a particularly thorough area study of Greek education 
with emphasis on historical, intellectual, and social forces which must be 


considered in reforming administrative procedures and organizational 
structure in order to meet needs arising 


during the transition from an 
agrarian to a modern industrial nation. The Kappa Delta Pi monographs 
are the reports of internation 


al fellows appointed each year. Justman 
(1959) was the first to study 


Italian education in a cultural perspective, 
and Parker (1960b) treated African development and education in South- 
ern Rhodesia. 


The Comparative Education Society field stu 
was one of an abundance of studies on this subjec 


7 jalists in vir- 
dy co-ordinated the research of more than 70 speci y 
to area study as edited by Bereday, Brick- 


tually all aspects of education. The report w " 


study of Soviet education 
t. This team approach 
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man, and Read (1960). The first part of the volume is concerned with the 
foundations of Soviet education; the second with description and pope 
of general and higher education; and the third with special aspects of edu- 
cation, among them education of exceptional children and moral education 
; stivistic society. 

e v ege dn of Soviet education included a timely publication, the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (1957) poems 
Soviet education. By carefully descriptive, although elementary, appraisa 
of Soviet accomplishments, it helped offset rash estimates of Soviet success 
in eliminating problems. Although useful for understanding the structure 
and practices of the 10-year school, this publication failed to give sig- 
nificant attention to the tensions in the Soviet Union which were to give 
rise to the revolutionary school reform. A later U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (1959b) publication compensated for (in part) 
and repaired this weakness. 

Bereday and Pennar (1960) supplied an analysis of the political, social, 
and economic factors which have structured the Soviet educational appara- 
tus. The volume, a collection of essays by an international group of special- 
ists, is an effort, developed in a seminar at the Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.S.R. in Munich, to constructively repair weak points in previous 
analyses of Soviet education. Another source of information useful to 
readers who do not read Russian is the publications of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House of Moscow. Written largely for external con. 
sumption, the publications are infected with Soviet ideology, but some are 
particularly useful. One of these, a collection of articles and speeches by 
N. K. Krupskaya (1957), offered a glimpse of the thoughts on education 
of V. I. Lenin and his wife Krupskaya, which have been thrust again 
into prominence in the present reform movement. 

Publications of various forei 
English for export, moved perce 
descriptions of education in their lands. 


n countries recently emerged as 
hich reflected pride in new cul- 
a sense of cultural unity, It is 


not surprising that a volume on education was included in a series on the 


accomplishments of the state of Israel. Avidor (1957), in this most read- 
able treatment of the development of Israeli education, described its 
progress in the context of three outstanding achievements: t 
of immigrant children into the school network, the spread o 
the cultural absorption of newcomers to the country. 


he absorption 
f Hebrew, and 


World Surveys and International Studies in Education 


UNESCO published the first volume of its World Survey of Education 
in 1955; it contained descriptive information up to 1954 on national 
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sc , s 5 
rena systems. The second volume (1958) was devoted to information 
about primary schools. Volumes covering secondary and higl d 
tion are contemplated. The I ional soy i 
mes ated. ihe International Bureau of Education, founded 
in 1729 to promote international co-operation by gathering and dissemi 
nating information on education, publishes a bulletin containing brief 
reports on education around the world. This quarterly contains a bibliog 
} sa g- 


raphy of selected new books added to the International Education Library 


in Geneva. 
he United Nations (1957) studied discrimination and inequality of 


opportunity in education based on race, color, sex, religion, social origin 
and property, whether de facto or legalized. The American Council on 
Education (1950) published information on more than 2000 institutions 
of higher education in more than 70 countries other than the United 
States. Sasnett (1952) presented information on the schools of 78 na- 
tions, information on how to build a foreign evaluation desk, and biblio- 


graphical references for each country. 


Yearbooks 


The Institute of Education, University of London, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have jointly prepared the Yearbook of Education 
since 1953. Each year it has dealt with a major educational problem 
common to many nations and contained articles by selected national au- 
thorities. Topics covered include status and position of teachers, educa- 
tion and technological development, guidance and counseling, education 
and economics, and philosophy and education. 

One volume edited by Bereday and Lauwerys (1958) focused on sec- 
ondary curriculum, a topic particularly sensitive to the conflict between 
those demanding that public education serve an increasingly large segment 
of the population according to individual abilities, ambitions, interests, 
and talents, and those defending theories and practices of traditional cur- 
S volume. also edited by Bereday and Lauwerys (1959), 
presented a series of articles on selected aspects and problems of higher 
education. Studies of the evolution of universities in Austria, England, 

Latin America, and Yugoslavia indicated 


Australia, the United States. I i l 
eradual modification of historical emphasis on scholarship for its own 
EY 


sake. Studies of education in Sweden, France, Brazil, Great Britain, and 
the United States revealed new curriculums introduced to prepare personnel 
for business, education, and industry. Other area studies examined rela- 
tionships between responsibility. control, administration, and finance in 
terms of their significance for academic freedom. The relation of institu- 
tions of higher learning to other educational and social institutions was 
the topic for the final section of this volume. . - 
The International Bureau of Education has published its Internationa 
Yearbook of Education each year since 1933, except for the five years 
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1940-45. The most recent volume (1959) followed the v monia 
tern by providing a comparative study of educational progress c rain h 
year in various countries in administration, free compulsory ed Mni jn 
primary education, secondary education, vocational education, higher e ei 
cation, and teaching staff. This volume also included national reports 
from 77 countries, lists of leading officials in the ministries of eauearnion, 
and educational statistics. The U.S.S.R. report indicated changes follow- 
ing its reform of December 1958. 


Bibliographies 
Education Abstracts published by UNESCO offered bibliographical 


materials and research abstracts on education throughout the world. In- 
formation concerning research organizations was provided in directory 
form. Some issues treated research and bibliographical materials by area, 
one issue being devoted to a single country. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare published its 
extensive annual bibliography of works in comparative and international 
education (1959a), listing items by broad geographical areas and by 
countries. Useful annotations accompanied each entry. 


Conclusion 


The mass of publications concerned with comparative and international 
education has increased in geometric proportion each year since World 
War II. There is little doubt that improved means of communication and 
transportation contributed to increased interest i 
countries. The growth and strength of internatio 
last decade provided the administrative 
descriptive surveys of world education. 

It can be seen from this review that truly comparative works were 
mainly written through individual sc 


holarly effort. Large organizational 
efforts through ministries of education or similar national groups must 
contend with the limiting force of ethnocentrism. Supranational organiza- 


tions must contend with national sensitivities and consequently were limited 
largely to descriptive rather than analytical or critical works. 

Comparative education has served to alert all who deal with education 
in foreign lands to the importance of transcending mere description and 
approaching the study of education in a broad cultural perspective. 


n education in foreign 
nal organizations in the 
mechanism for exchange of 
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CHAPTER V 


Anthropology and Education 


THEODORE BRAMELD and EDWARD B. SULLIVAN 


AxrunoPorocy and education still maintain a tenuous 
Communication between the two fields is more sporadic than | 
psychology and education. . . 

Consequently, certain limitations to this chapter must be stressed. 
Because of the sparse quantity of relevant research and 
gropings for organized approaches to educational anthropology (a term 
as yet anathema to many anthropologists and to some educators), the 
arrangement of topics is arbitrary; most writings could be included under 
any one of several headings. Because this discussion is addressed primarily 
to educators, the writings it notices are limited to those that refer directly 
to the school—culture's formalized part of the enculturative process. 

There is, of course, a great range of anthropological literature that is 
implicitly of immense value to education. This is especially true in the 
area of culture and personality; Honigmann (1959), for example, gave 
the subject of personality formation considerable attention. Also, anthro- 
pology constantly bears on the whole complex area of child rearing, and 
some investigation which can properly be termed anthropological is done 
under the auspices of schools of education; Stephens (1959) is a good 
example. 

Since educational anthropology as a field of study has not hitherto been 
included in this Revigw's reports of developments in the foundations of 


education, a few stud ies earlier than 1952 are cited. 
tance is the pioneerin 


which anthropologists and 
common concerns, reported by Spindler (1955). 


relationship. 
)elween, say. 


the obvious 


Anthropological and Educational Theory 


Granting notable exceptions, anthropologists are 
theoretical explorations of the science of culture, and 
a systematic theoretical approach to the school as a major institution of 
culture. The few studies that have been made emanate chiefly from educa- 
tional theorists, the most comprehensive thus far being Brameld’s attempt 
(1957)—an outgrowth of his essay in the Stanford volume cited aloya- 45 
utilize “culture-theory,” with lesser utilization of such fields as the philos- 
ophy of history, in developing a systematic philosophy of education, The 
most searching review of Brameld's book was by the anthropologist Siegel 
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(1959), who concluded that "it attempts to demonstrate the proposition 
that ‘in the last analysis men are the makers. not the pawns, of their own 


DELI 


future’. 
Brameld has applied his “anthropological philosophy of education” 


(1959b) to research in an actual culture. A companion volume (1959a) 
to his 1957 volume examined and interpreted the educational policies and 
programs of Puerto Rican culture by means of his chief organizing cate- 
gories, order, process, and goals. As a preliminary example of his method- 
ology and conclusions, Brameld (1958) tried to show how the concepts 
of “explicit and implicit culture” can help to explain the consistencies and 
inconsistencies of a culture with its political and religious values, and how 
these values and value conflicts are reflected in educational experience. 
The study concluded with an outline of the philosophy of education which 
he hopes to see emerge in Puerto Rico. 

A briefer but richly insightful interpretation of education by means of 
anthropological concepts was the Burton lecture at Harvard University 
delivered by Frank (1959). Reflecting much of the seminal theory he had 
expressed in earlier books and at the Stanford conference, Frank pleaded 
for an operational rather than a hypostatic approach to culture, thereby 
conceiving of education as the creative agent of cultural change. 

An equally creative orientation was developed by Montagu (1958), one 
of the few anthropologists excited about education. Consisting of a series 
of reprinted articles with considerable overlapping, Montagu’s book re- 
emphasized his well-known views on the co-operative nature of man. 
Unfortunately, despite its admirable thesis, the book was shown by 
Brameld (1959c) to be open to severe criticism on theoretical as well as 


on scientific grounds. 


Two articles by Mead (1959b, 1960) had significant theoretical impli- 


ns for schooling. An anthropologist with vigorous educational in- 
s, Mead sought to redefine education in terms of a “lateral” as well as 
transmission of knowledge; she argued that, especially in 
ion, informed persons should teach the uninformed, re- 
Writing of the future high school, she viewed it as an 
with special concern for behavioral stages of develop- 
less rigidity with regard to “age chronology” than 


catio 
terest 
a “vertical” 
secondary educat 
gardless of age. V 
“adolescent center 
ment and with much 


obtains at present. 
A paper delivered before the American Anthropological Association by 


Grinager (1959) coined the term "educanthropology" to denote the inter- 
dependence of both fields. She supported her thesis with an incomplete 
discussion of the need for closer co-operation between professionals in 
education and anthropology than is now typical. Illustrative of the hurdles 
which remain in the way of such co-operation on either a theoretical E a 
practical level was her confession that she had been cautioned by her 
anthropological colleagues to “lay off the idea." But, she went y i. p 
“This I cannot honestly do"—a determinatio ified DY 


remainder of this résumé. 
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n in part just 
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Education as a Cultural Process 


Anthropological research concerned with a culture’s aducational pas 
as it serves to perpetuate and/or modify behavior patterns for its membe s 
and to internalize appropriate conceptions of themselves, deserves primae 
attention from educators. Results and implications of this research are 
fundamental to any changes that educators may hope to effect in any part 
of the cultural pattern. Through process studies, educators can develop 
insights helpful in understanding and acting upon some of the intangible 
factors always present in educational practices: covert relationships 
between a teacher and pupils and between a school and its community; 
contradictions between declared goals and real goals in the classroom or in 
curriculum planning; the effects of powerful cultural forces on personality 
development, on traditional ideas about classroom authority, 
problems of discipline. : . . 

Taba (1957) raised basic questions which educators h 
(a) What are the cultural sources of the anxieties and 
that beset children during the enculturation process, for 
is an agent? (b) Can schools formalize cultural variati 
riculum planning? (c) Can schools alleviate anxieties 
undergo a marked cultural transition from home to sch 
ways has the nature of American cultur 
what allowances must educators make 
provide for counterbalancing tendencies 
of personal autonomy in American life? 


Spindler (19592) 


and on vexing 


ave seldom seen: 
emotional threats 
which the school 
ons through cur- 
for children who 
ool? (d) In what 
e an impact on personality, and 
? (e) In what ways can schools 
toward conformity and repression 


pointed to an anthropological perspective in le 
He argued that, since virtually all learning is culturally 
important to discover to what extent the teacher's cultura 
similar or antagonistic to back 


arning. 
influenced, it is 
l background is 
grounds represented by students and what 


ce years. Training 
material derived from classroom 
purpose of dissecting and speci- 
relates to the larger American 
ggested, is a means of reducing 


s ; chers often create and foster in 
their attempts to transmit American culture, 


Henry (1960) developed an outline of t 
upon research on cultural factors in learni 
content which will have to be dissected an 
the anthropologist working perhaps as a te 
and its rationale and explanation, indicated what the anthropologist must 
look for, the particular perspective given to what are often considered 
ordinary teacher and pupil activities reveals for the educator the scope and 
potentialities of anthropological observation in American classrooms. 
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Elsewhere, Henry (1957. 1959) reported some of the research. upon 

which his outline was predicated. The teachers who were observed projected 
their own cultural biases into the unorganized feelings and tendencies of 
their pupils. Although the factors studied were considerably different in 
terms of subject and of grade level, evidence seemed to indicate, among 
other results, that teachers unintentionally encouraged or generated de- 
imposed personal or collective docility 
upon them, fostered competition, and created a classroom atmosphere in 
which their pupils’ anxieties were increased. Although a fairly obscure 
henomenon, the “witch-hunt syndrome" was seen as an indication of 
what happens when a teacher by choice of words, mannerisms, gestures, 
and manipulative use of materials organizes underlying feelings and tend- 
encies of children into emotional arrangements that are often in contra- 
diction to the teacher's declared goals. Certain conclusions emerged from 
this study that can be seen to have a relevance to a great many American 
classrooms: (a) different teachers organize similar emotional characteris- 
tics of children to obtain different organizations of emotions; (b) the 
teacher's greatest skill seems to be a learned capacity to keep altering 
states of order as the work demands; (c) classroom competitiveness is 
perhaps unavoidable, but it should not be a destructive force against 
children while at the same time reinforcing their dependence upon the 
teacher; (d) teachers must be given opportunity to acquire insights into 
how they project personal problems into their teaching. 

Spindler (1959b) demonstrated how inherent value contradictions in 
American culture are internalized in teachers, thus frequently thwarting 
or obscuring their explicitly declared classroom goals. American cultural 
value patterns might be characterized by a gradual shift from traditional 
to emergent values; virtues. such as self-denial, success, and hard work, 
and absolute moral norms are giving way to relativistic moral attitudes, 
sociability, and group-motivated actions. Teachers usually encounter this 
shift during their professional training years. Their reactions, depending 
upon the degree of contradiction between the emergent values and their 
cultural backgrounds, fall into a variety of categorical definitions of the 
teacher, support for which is found in teachers’ value structures as these 
are projected into the classroom. The degree of conflict between traditional 
background values and the emergent value pattern characteristic of profes- 
sional training fosters personal reactions which run the gamut from 4 
rigid reaffirmation of traditional values by one teacher to a combination 
of conflicting elements into a reasonable and workable synthesis by 


structive impulses in their pupils, 


another. 
Changing American value patterns are noticeable in the shifting concept 


of authority. Eggan (1959) noted two conditions which are altering 
radically traditional concepts of classroom authority: the shift in the 
authority concept from parental models to approval by contemporaries i 
peers and the increasingly rapid change in cultural goals and wori F zi 
Children, Eggan stated, should be treated as potential adults be 
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discipline is the more effective as it is gradually internalized as yu 
discipline. In this way the atmosphere of artificial childhood found 4 
many classrooms can be eliminated. Elsewhere, Eggan (1957) P» nin 
a variety of ways in which cultural anthropologists can help. Pium 
(a) through studies of the significance of age-grading, of the influence e 
peer groups, and of the relation of the school to the larger community : 
and (b) through studies of teachers—their conceptions of children, in- 
formal leadership in their groups, their community status 
in parent-teacher groups. 

Rosenstiel (1959) also felt it imperative that teachers understand. the 
motivations of child behavior in terms of varying cultural 
knowledge of anthropology, she pointed out, can help eliminate ethno- 
centrism in teachers and pupils, can help teachers to overcome in their 
own experience many of the obstacles that impede intercultural under- 
standing, and can lead both teachers and pupils toward a spirit of intra- 
cultural co-operation and trust. Lee (1959) evidenced deep conviction that 
group experiences are a means for enriching the maturation process of 
each child; a situation is desired where children can seek personal signifi- 
cance within the structured classroom group. 

Once the child leaves classrooms behind, how strong is the motivation 
to continue developing his capacity to learn? In an attempt to illuminate 
this question, Lee (1960) referred to the Oglala Sioux and the shtetl Jews 
of Eastern Europe, both of whom placed a high value upon self-motivated, 
lifelong learning—learning usually based upon certain conceptions about 
children and under environmental conditions that would not be acceptable 
to many Americans. For both, the range of cultural 


, and their role 


norms. A 


as not only 
al significance. 
arded the questioning 
al inquiry continued. 
ere consistent and permeated all aspects of life: 


- in their strength they overcame all possible drawbacks in the educa- 


tional system." 


; of American education i 
value system is frequently un 


s that our shifting 
that educators need to face 


m. A great problem 
g habits of personal 


found of develop- 
ation to learn. The 


as well as the determination of 
other questions raised in this section, requires the combined efforts of 


philosophers, educators, and anthropologists. Some of the latter are aware, 
as Kimball (1956) pointed out, that their solid contributions to American 


education will come only as they work with educators appreciative of 
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their problems and amenable to their points of view. Most educators have 


yet to respond. 


Anthropology in the Curriculum 


The implications of anthropology for all levels of instruction may 
ultimately cause revolutionary changes in curriculum. As educational- 
anthropological studies concerned with the many ramifications of American 
education as a cultural process begin to attract the attention of educators, 
the need for revisions in the conceptual framework of curriculum planning 
will hecome increasingly evident. 

In the approach most prevalent recently, cultural anthropology has been 
considered a transferral subject, that is, one whose sources and concepts 
have implications for other subjects in the curriculum—particularly in 
the social studies, literature, and languages at the high-school and college 
levels. Leeds (1960) reported the results of a one-semester program in 
cultural anthropology for a small, selected group of high-school seniors, 
all of whom had, for a variety of reasons, failed to adjust successfully to 
conventional school programs: He concluded that, in addition to its 
therapeutic value (students were able to view a series of cross-cultural 
alternatives as a means of achieving potential self-dependency), cultural 
anthropology appeared to offer transferral qualities helpful in developing 
hoth a deeper self and a world perspective. 

Ehrlich (1960), agreeing with Leeds that cultural anthropology should 
be included in the curriculum of selected students, added that the “major 
integrative function of anthropology lies within its own subject matter,” as 
it progressively develops to a stage where union with history and the 
natural and behavioral sciences 18 effected. Kimball (1960b) described the 
objectives and content of his course, “Anthropology and Education.” He 
was convinced that anthropological content and method have much to 
offer graduate students, especially in connection with professional morality 
and teaching skills. Its use within a humanistic and general-education 
framework would seem to be most effective. The teaching of anthropology 
on the college level has recently received systematic attention, especially 
in the series of conferences reported by Mandelbaum (1960). 

Social studies, perhaps the weakest area in most elementary 
ary programs and the one where anthropological sources ar 
would be fruitful almost immediately, has been the concern of a number 
Under the direction of Joseph Weckler. chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of Southern California, a series 
of conferences during the past three years explored. along with other 
questions, the place of anthropological knowledge in the social-studies 
{ California schools. Disagreements emerged, but communication 


and second- 
nd concepts 


of writers. 


program 0 | à A 

improved. These conferences were reported by the California State Depar 

ment of Education (1959). " 
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Spindler (1958a) urged that cultural anthropology be included in les 
school social-studies programs through a focus on human problems as sy y 
center in the nature of cultural values as motivation for different kinc s E 
human behavior. He saw these benefits from such inclusion: realization p 
the meaning of cultural integration; examination of social institutions in 
different cultures as they operate to serve similar human needs; acceptance 
of the idea of cultural change, particularly in those parts of the world 
where the impact of America and Europe has been greatest. 

Elsewhere, in perhaps the most important contribution thus far to the 
question of anthropology’s role in the social studies, Spindler (1958b) 
commented on the variety of anthropological field studi 
cations. Certain major trends within cultural anthropology itself were seen 
to be relevant for social-studies teaching: (a) redevelopment of interest 
in human evolution, in both its biological and sociocultural dimensions: 

(b) increased interest in the components of human nature; (c) attempts 
to become more scientific but, at the same time, retain a humanistic out- 


look; (d) focus on extracting cross-cultural regularities in human ac- 
tions. 


Holmes (1958) believed anthr 


es and their impli- 


opology can help secondary-school students 
their own way of li 
as well as help create deeper respect for the rights 


gical approach for 
the conventional historical and/or geographical approach to the develop- 


es, beginning in 
e culture a year 


1 ould increase in 
complexity as human development was followed th 


tions and European affiliations, culminating in grade 12 with examination 
ems. James (1958, 1959) he 
thin the historical- 


Such a perspective could 
“culture areas,” 


rogre y as of linking together the broad 
sweep and directions of human history, and as a means of focusing history 
teaching upon current social problems. y 

Hoffenbacher (1959) described the rationale, objectives, and procedure 
of a culture-based program in social studies at the Edsel Ford Senior High 
School in Dearborn, Michigan. The Program. which has heen in operation 
for several years, incorporates many of the ideas mentioned in this sec- 
tion. A three-year program examines selected folk societies, considers cer- 
tain aspects of American culture as it relates to other cultures, and culmi- 
nates in the senior year in a study of problems of Am 


erican democracy. 
Senior students are given the opportunity to “apply the concepts, values, 
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and generalizations which they have been building up" in previous semes- 
ters. Although inconclusive, results thus far revealed that students are 
looking more objectively at social problems, are more conscious of their 
nature, and associate them more clearly with their cultural context. 

A program of this scope illustrates the point that Lee (1957) emphasized. 
Though we can go to other cultures to gain insights excluded from our 
own, other cultures must be studied in their totality. The fragmentation 
evident in our educational system must not be extended to include piece- 
meal study of other peoples, a feature which for too long has been a part 
of American curriculums. Mead's book for children (19592), if introduced 
as supplementary reading, could help considerably in dispelling the con- 
fusion resulting from fragmented topics and sequences of studies about 
other peoples. 

Brameld, in his companion volumes (1957, 1959a), devoted considerable 


attention to curriculum planning; for example, he proposed a new design 
on in terms of the concept of cultural 


for the whole of general educati 
order viewed spatiotemporally. Again, he suggested a series of experiments 
for all levels of Puerto Rican education based upon his research in that 


culture, some of them involving both cultural processes and cultural goals. 
" 


Further Research 


The last two references point to one opportunity for further research. 
which would utilize, and at the same time radically improve, the models 
already presented. This research could comprehend not only studies of 
educational orders in their cultural settings outside the United States but 
also studies of subcultures—suburban communities, say—within the 
United States. Since no full-scale anthropological analysis and interpreta- 
tion of education as a cultural institution have as yet been made in this 
country, teams of educators and anthropologists could make a pioneering 
contribution. If such studies were also to become ventures in applied 
research—in experimenting, for example, with education as an agent of 
change in culture—$o much the better. 

Other writings previously cited that suggest further research include 
Mead's (1959b) , Spindler's (1959b), Lee's (1957), and especially Henry's 
(1960) “cross-cultural outline of education,” probably the most fruitful 
and imaginative attack recently suggested by any anthropologist. 

The research constantly being carried on about so-called primitive 
cultures both at home and overseas, as well as about civilized cultures in 
other parts of the world, has, of course, an almost infinite potentiality for 
contributing to education (Kimball, 1960a) . Thus far, however, its findings 
are almost entirely ignored by educators. The anthropologist cannot relate 
the research to education for them; they will have to learn how to use oe 
findings themselves. But they are likely to do so only when and if e 
of education become aware of the great contribution that anthropology 


i rams. 
can and should make to both their undergraduate and graduate progra 
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CHAPTER VI 


Socialization Processes and Education 


ELMER VAN EGMOND 


Saeron of items for inclusion in this review was guided by a desire 
to represent general trends in research activity in the field, new directions 
of investigation, and unique or innovative methodology. The area of 
socialization is considered first; then delinquency as a major breakdown 
in the socialization process. Following this the school as an agency of 
socialization is considered from the point of view of the teacher and the 
culture of the classroom. The final section is concerned with the effe 


cts 
of mass media of communication. 


Studies of Socialization Processes 


Cultural Milieu 


ing or personal characteris- 


1 aset interview data collected as part of the 
Detroit Area Study, indicated that entrepreneurial parents emphasize 


self-control, self-denial, and active and independent behavior. Bureaucratic 
: Y and passivity and to encourage their 
children to spontaneous impulse expression. Similar differences in child- 
rearing values along traditional class lines were reported by Kohn (1959). 
He found the values of middle-class parents to center 
standards of conduct, whereas the values of working 
around qualities that assure respectability. 

A possible reason that social class differentiates child-rearing practices 
crows out of White’s finding (1957) that different classes used different 
S groups. Middle-class mothers mentioned experts, other mothers, 
and friends as sources of ideas about child rearing. Their own parents, when 
mentioned, were generally a negative reference. Lower-class mothers tended 
to rely on their own backgrounds and upbringing, using their parents 


around internalized 
-class parents centered 
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as a positive reference group. The differential reference to expert opinion 
and prevailing opinion was corroborated by Bronfenbrenner (1958). In 
a re-analysis of studies of social class and child-rearing practices, he 
found (particularly for the middle class) a remarkable correspondence 
between expert opinion and reported behavior. 


Family Relationships 


Using adolescent reports of parental adjustment, Nye (1957) found 
mother-father tension related to such factors in child maladjustment as 
psychosomatic illness, delinquency, and strained parent-child relationships. 
Unhappy: unbroken homes were found to produce more disturbance in 
children than broken homes or happy. unbroken homes. Peck (1958) 
studied relationships between adolescent personality and the general climate 
of the home by means of intensive, longitudinal data. Democratic family 
atmospheres were found to produce characteristics of friendliness and 
spontaneity, whereas severe; autocratic family atmospheres were associated 
with a hostility-guilt complex. 

Measures of power relationships in the family were obtained by Wolf 
(1959) through responses of wives who were asked whether they or their 
husbands decided each of eight important family matters. Father dominance 
with high social status. The authority of the wife increased 
with age and size of the family, and marital satisfaction was reported 
to be highest in families in which authority was shared by husband and 
wife. In a matched sample of working and nonworking wives, Hoffman 
(1960) found that working mothers participated less in household tasks 
than nonworking mothers and that they had more power than nonworking 
mothers. Comparing patterns of paternal and maternal authority and 
affection in two generations of families from the California Guidance 
Study, Bronson, Katten, and Livson (1959) reported that parental role 
differentiation within the family is shifting toward greater relative im- 
portance of the mother as the agent of discipline, especially for boys, the 
father becoming increasingly less authoritarian and more affectionate. 

Relationships between socialization and differential parental power an 
domination are reported in several studies. The indications of a shift in 

arental authority from husband to wife have particular relevance to the 

findings of Strodtbeck (1958) and Rosen and D'Andrade (1959). In 
their studies of familial origins of need-achievement, the matriarchal type 
of home was found to provide optimal development of the motive to exce» 
Among middle-class mothers of eight-year-old boys. Winterbottom (1958) 
found significant relationships between the need-achievement scores o 
boys, teachers" ratings of achievement, and the child-rearing orientations 
of the mothers. From reports of adults recalling their childhoods, Kohn 
and Clausen (1956) observed that boys tended to prefer the dominant 
i dels. Linkage 


parent and girls the nondominant parent as identification mo 
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between mother dominance and maladjustment is implied in their Boring 
that mothers of schizophrenic patients controlled more family decisions 
i e normals. 
gi aiani » male college students, Mussen and Kagan sie cn 
compared extreme conformists to extreme independents and found nd 
treme conformists tending to perceive their parents as harsh, punitive: 
restrictive, and rejecting. Their data, based on Thematic Apperception Test 
responses and individual observations in the Asch conformity situation, 
suggest that tendencies toward conformity are manifestations of basic 
personality structure and are influenced by early parent-child relations. 
The research on differences in parental behavior in terms of sex, which 
was reviewed by Brim (1957), indicated a tendency for parents to be 
relatively strict and severe with a child of the Same sex, more affectionate 
and less severe with a child of the opposite sex. Kohn (1959) found 
these differences in parental attitude and behavior toward boys and girls 
to be most pronounced at lower-class levels, decreasing with ris 
economic level. From an analysis of responses in 
test of 3000 children from grades 3 through 12, Har 
found mothers regarded more positively than fathers. 
girls, however, showed more positive attitudes toward their fathers than 
toward their mothers. Hawkes, Burchinal. and Gardner (1957) found 


e in socio- 


grade children, 
girls; however, 


ement in family activities and of satisfac- 
tion with family relationships was indicated. 


Results obtained by Schacter (1959) showed similarit 
treatment of first-born children and parental tre 
opposite sex. In a comprehensive study of diffe 


y between parental 
atment of children of the 


; and became more anxious and dependent 


t-born children tended to become more 
aggressive and self-confident than first-born children. 


Cross-generational differences in attitudes and values were studied by 
means of ratings from 32 adolescents and 
54 parents. Their findings indicated that. adolescents See greater status 
differences between the two generations than parents do and that adoles- 
cents tend to idealize the adult role and feel that their achievements are 
not recognized or appreciated by adults. 
The assumptions regarding the deleterious effects of mother deprivation 
were challenged by work in two different settings, Dennis and Najarian 
(1957) reported on behavioral development of children reared in a 
foundling home in Beirut where mothering and adult-child interaction 
os Paar al because of understaffing. After essentially normal develop- 
oe ee the first two months, deceleration occurred and continued 
= vie. twelve months; but at ages from four and one-half to six 
to the ag 
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performance approached normal levels. Studies of children raised in the 
kibbutz (Israeli collective settlement) indicated a lack of enduring harmful 
effects on their development. Comparing kibbutz and non-kibbutz Israeli 
children on a variety of tests, Rabin (19582) found that kibbutz infants 
showed a lower level of ego development than the control group but that 
ten-year-olds were superior in ego and intellective factors as judged by 
tests of social and interpersonal responsiveness. Rabin (1958b) also found 
responses to the Blacky Test to indicate that ten-year-old kibbutz boys 
manifested less sibling rivalry and less Oedipal intensity than control 
boys, but showed weaker father identification. 


Methodology 


A detailed account of assessing maternal attitudes toward newborn 
infants by observational techniques was presented. by Levy (1958). A 
mother's reactions to, and interactions with, her baby were observed in 
the hospital setting from the time the baby was brought to her until it 
was taken away by the nurse. Each distinct maternal response constituted 
an observational unit. 

Harlow (1958) devised an experimental approach to the problem of 
parent-child relationships by using young monkeys separated from their 
mothers and providing surrogates for nursing. Two types of artificial 
mothers were employed, one covered with sponge rubber and terry cloth. 
the other with wire mesh. The animals’ increasing responsiveness to the 
cloth mother, in general and under conditions of fright or in new situa- 
tions, provided some support for the assumption of the importance of 
physical contact with the mother. 

A critical review of the methodological problems and conceptual am- 
biguities of parental-attitude questionnaires and scales was provided by 
Bell (1958). Suggestions for coping with some of the problems were 
incorporated into the Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI), 
which consists of 23 subscales of five items each. Satisfactory test-retest 
and internal consistency reliabilities were reported by Schaefer and Bell 
(1958), but they did not include validity data. Zuckerman and others 
(1958) assembled normative data for the PARI and reported a factor 
analysis which yielded three factors: authoritarian-control, hostility-rejec- 
tion, and democratic attitude toward child rearing. 

Sussman and others (1958), in a series of papers on methodological 
concerns in family research, discussed use of internal checks on the 
reliability of interview data, individual personality as it relates to marital 
behavior, and observational techniques. 

A handbook of methodology edited by Mussen (1960) presented a com- 
prehensive coverage of research techniques applied in child study and 
should serve as a valuable reference and guide for research activities. The 


n : a 
last two sections of this volume are of particular relevance. Part IV deals 
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|] 
with the field of personality. Wdlopment, and Part V with the social he- 
havior and environment of the child. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Theories of Causation 


Problems of behavior contrary to societal norms were approached from 
several theoretical points of view. Bordua (1960) discussed the major 
sociological and anthropological theoretical orientations to the problem 
of delinquent behavior, identifying the major approaches in terms of 
causation: (a) delinquent subculture as arising from “status deprivation” 
and “status punishment” of lower-class male adolescents; (b) lower class 
as a subculture possessing conduct norms and values which contradict those 
of other subculture groups that dominate the social structure; (c) adoles- 
cent street groups and gangs as arising out of a need to create and maintain 
a set of status criteria, which need develops because of the inability of 
adolescents to share in the tights and privileges of adults; and (d) the 
inability of law-abiding elements to construct and maintain effective soc 
control of youth in many urban areas. 

Moles, Lippitt, and Withey (1959) pertinently reviewed and discussed 
different theoretical viewpoints concerning causation of juvenile delin- 
quency. They abstracted studies which set forth such viewpoints and 
organized them according to theoretically important causal conditions or 
sets of conditions. They evaluated each study in terms of environmental 
conditions, intrapsychic states and processes which imply behavioral effects, 
and generalizations of major findings or conclusions: their critique pointed 


out important contributions and limitations. Glueck (1959) compiled an 
eclectic collection of comme 


ial 


lack of a ER definitions resulted in a want of precision generally, and 
omission of a bibliography prevented reference to sources of ideas—both 
shortcomings which limit the usefulness of the work. 


The Family and Delinquency 


Testing a theory of social control, Nye (1958) studied students in 
grades 9 to 12 and their families in three small cities and a comparison 
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group in a state correctional institution. Findings indicated that the con- 
dition “happiness of the marriage” is more closely related to delinquency- 
than whether the marriage is original, broken, or a 


nondelinquency 
ig with one parent. There was a 


remarriage or whether a child is livir 
ater relation to delinquency in the case of the child rejecting the parents 
than that of the parents rejecting the child. Socioeconomic status was not 
generally related to delinquent behavior; the incidence of delinquency 
was nearly as high among the upper class as among the lower class. 
From the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, McCord and McCord 
(1958) analyzed records. compiled over a five-year period, of 253 boys 
from the age of 7 to 21. Criminal records of these individuals as adults 
Focusing on three interacting. variables in the familial 
boys (the role model of the parents, the attitudes of 
the parents toward the child. and the methods of discipline used by the 
parents), they found a significant relationship between paternal deviance 
and criminality among sons. A further finding indicated that the effect 
of a criminal father on criminality in the son is highly related only when 
associated with rejection. maternal deviance, and erratic discipline prac- 
tices. The findings cast doubt on some of the popularly held notions based 
on the idea that deviant behavior in children results from identifying 
with the father and modeling after his behavior. Evidence is also provided 
that children’s behavior can be affected by parents’ conscious values even 
though the actual behavior of the parent may contradict these values. 
Relationships between factors in family background and delinquency 
were studied. Bandura and Walters (1959) investigated the parental ante- 
cedents of aggression in a sample of 26 delinquent hoys matched with 
controls by age, intelligence, and fathers’ occupations. Findings indicated 
a basic lack of affection in the families of aggressive boys, the relationship 
with the fathers being especially significant. Fathers of antisocial boys 
be cold, harsh, and punitive. Also comparing delinquents with 


gre 


were examined. 
environment of the 


tended to e 
nondelinquents, Kvaraceus (1958) found the background of delinquents 
characterize by erratic, extremely harsh or lenient discipline, and emo- 


t in the home. School behavior of delinquents was character- 
like for school and lack of interest in school work, failure in 
and early leaving, failure to participate in extracurricular 
ack of success in out-of-school activities. 


tional conflic 
ized by à dis 
school, truancy 
activities, and l 


The Scbol and the Socialization Process 


The Teacher Ux 


in the socialization 


e which teachers occupy 
ng their impact 


Considering the central rol 
f systematic research regardi 


rocess, the limited amount o 


es of youth is surprising. 


on the liv 
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Analyzing the influence patterns of a large sample of social-studies 
teachers, Flanders (1959) observed that teachers use less than 3 percent 
of talking time in praise and encouragement and less than 5 percent of 
talking time in reacting to and using ideas initiated by students. Comparing 
the incidence of acts of communication, he found that 85 to 95 Me ced g 
devoted to intellectual aspects and only 5 to 15 percent to social ee 
aspects of the classroom experience. al-emotional 

The value of feeding back significant informatio 
teachers was pointed to by Spivak (1957). T 
informed about the kinds of puer Ut pert grade 7 were 
Science Research Associates Youth Inventory. When vis pipil on the 
group showed no significant reduction in problems Pris rin contol 
mental group did. Although the number of subjects AE the experi- 
experimental manipulation minimal, the work points to s small and the 
area of investigation. ward a promising 


n about pupils to 


In studies of the relationship between a ther’ inj 
understanding of pupils and their adjustment, Ped, ane y se 
in comparing teachers who did and did not participate j s b) found, 
program, that teachers who did participate had more i sieh repa 
pupils’ personalities and were more likely to change i "night into their 
greater congruence between self and ideal self ne th merid e 
participate. The question of whether the obtained differens end ied mee 
able to the effects of the course or self-selection of th wea 
not enroll for the course remains unanswered Psa who did and did 


Classroom Culture 


Increasing attention was given to aspects of 

: cl M 
affects the behavior, attitudes, and learning motivation ef culture -— 
growing awareness of the importance of social factors in IN ilden; The 
prompted the National Society for the Study of Education to ag 
current yearbook (1960) toa consideration of sociopsychological eae 
of group life in the educational setting. 

Studies of classroom culture focused principally on the concomitant 
effects of the social-relationship structure measured with ‘sociometric 
devices. Several studies presented evidence regarding the stability of socio. 
ssroom group. Lippitt and Gold (1959) foung 
high consensus about position in the social structure and high stability 
ai in structure during the school year in a population s va prid 

igh- ]. Wertheimer (1957) observec socio- 
classrooms. At the high-school level, banno of 100 


iti 4 „has 
i sition to be constant from year to year. 
Pe io Cannon (1958) saw high stability of peer-acceptance 


high-school pipik: and three years. By means of the four 


i f one, two 
atterns over periods o 1 a : ; ean: h 
P'iteria—working together on a committee, going to a picnic, voting for 
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a school representative, and choosing a best friend—correlations from 


0.61 to 0.91 were obtained. 
Factors which influence sociometric choices were examined. Scandrette 


(1958) found that 45 percent of persons desired as friends were chosen 
from close acquaintances, but 15 percent were chosen from persons known 
only by sight. Examining the components of power in a sample of 152 
children in kindergarten through grade 6, Gold (1958) found social- 
emotional characteristics to be valued most highly. These highly valued 
characteristics were attributed significantly more often to children high 
in the power structure of the classroom. Ina study of 418 pupils in grades 
9 and 5, using data from teachers’ ratings, pupils’ ratings, and observations 
of behavior, Zander and Van Egmond (1958) found that intelligence by 
itself was not an important determinant of interpersonal relations. For 
boys, position in the power structure of the group determined behavior more 
than level of intelligence, whereas differences in either power or intelli- 
ence had little effect on classroom behavior of girls. 

Brandt (1958) studied the accuracy of reality of self-estimates in a 
sample of students in grades 6 and 11. A comparison of self-ratings of 
abilities and social reputations with performance on academic tasks, 
and classmates! sociometric nominations revealed the 
f-estimates to be positively related to intelligence, ability 
to predict social position of others, and degree of acceptance by peers. 
Although the tendency to overrate more than to underrate was common 
to both sexes, it was significantly more pronounced among boys. 

The performance characteristics of children with differential social- 
relationship positions have been compared along a number of dimensions. 
Mounting evidence that social popularity is related to intelligence has 
been supplemented by Gallagher's findings (1958). Davis (1957) reported 
that highly chosen boys at the seventh-grade level were more intelligent, 
better able to read, better adjusted, and more favorably disposed toward 
school than leact-chosen boys. Also comparing highly chosen eighth-grade 
children with least-chosen, Elkins (1958) found highly chosen children to 
be superior in intelligence and achievement, flexible in role performance, 
and possessed of attributes which the group valued. In a sample of 640 
children in grades 2 and 5, Van Egmond (1960) found the level of utiliza- 
tion of intellectual ability in academic performance related to influence 
and acceptance by peers. The findings also indicated that disturbance in 
achievement is greatest for boys when they lack influence in the group 
but greatest for girls when emotional acceptance is lacking. 

Comparing the language behavior of 20 highly chosen with that of 
20 least chosen from a sample of 358 children in grade 2, Rosenthal 
(1957) reported that the percentage of meaningful communication an 
of communication was higher for children of high socio- 
metric status than for children of low sociometric status. In a sample of 
38 preschool children, Marshall and McCandless (1957) found that. de- 
dults accompanied relatively low social status and participa- 
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i On the basis of interviews with parents and children, Elkins (1958) 
[ER that satisfactory family relationships in which children developed a 
ou [ d i 

sense of belonging was conducive to peer acceptance. 


Mass Media of Communication 


Albert (1957), by means of a picture test, identified high- 
medium-aggression, and low-aggression subjects in a s 
dren aged 8 to 10. After they had been exposed to v 
films, aggressive tendencies were measured and a 
was found. Changes in aggression were related to 
film had and the age and intelligence of the subje 

A number of issues related to the 
by Carr (1958). An evaluation of va 
sented, and suggestions for construct 
vided. Questionnaire responses from 
were obtained by Rose (1958) to 
propaganda in comic-strip form. 
measure, propaganda messages i 
were found to influe 


direction of more favorable attitudes toward me 


aggression, 
ample of 220 chil- 
arious types of cowboy 
decrease in aggression 
the kind of ending the 
cts. 


l a post- 
n the comic strip *Rex Morgan, M.D.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


Educational and Social Policy 


WILLIAM O. STANLEY * 


rofound social crisis and change, at home and abroad, 
ssues with which this chapter is con- 
cerned have stimulated debate as well as historical and empirical research. 
Preference has been given to significant research where it is pertinent, but 
in a review devoted to policy questions, reasoned argument cannot be 
ignored. Indeed, in the case of church-school relationships, there has been 
a notable lack of research, aside from a few historical and legal studies. 

The chapter has been organized into four major policy areas: (a) 
church-school relationships, (b) education for moral and spiritual values, 
(c) school desegregation, and (d) education in a world society. 


Is A CONTEXT of p 
it is not surprising that the policy i 


Church-School Relationships 


At the end of the nineteenth century most informed educators would 
have said that the major questions of church-school relationships were 
settled. But there is no doubt that they have now been reopened. Many 
of the forces at work are not new. The religious pluralism of the American 
people, the democratic and constitutional doctrine of religious freedom, 
the belief that education must be based on some moral and social philos- 
ophy—these forces were as evident in 1900 as they are today. But they 
have been augmented by other factors which, if not wholly new, have 
made their weight felt in recent years. The increased proportion of Roman 
Catholics in the total population, the rising cost of education, the insistent 
pressure for federal aid to education, the spectacular rise of neo-orthodoxy 
among Protestants, the widespread uneasiness about the moral foundations 
of American society, and the growing anxiety engendered by the world 
crisis all have contributed to the revival of the state-church-school problem. 
t Basically, two questions are involved. What place, if any, has religion 
in the public schools? And what position should the American people 
take toward parochial schools? In the literature since 1956 both these 
questions have been discussed in legal, philosophical, cultural, and practical 


terms. 


The Constitutional Question 


Sutherland (1958), on the basis of a review of both state and federal 
cases, argued that there is considerable uncertainty about the right of 
the public school to teach religion, since the standards of constitutional 


* With the assistance of Bernice Samalonis, University of Illinois. 
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tolerance vary with different stages of maturity of the students and nc 
different emphases in instruction. This legal imperfection, he pe 
may be good since, within limits, it allows local decisions—limits whic ^ 
in practice, are further extended by the difficulties inherent in prolonge 
gm ct seem to be even more uncertainty in the realm of legal 
theory, Pfeffer (1958) advanced an extended, carefully documented argu- 
ment to support the thesis that the rule laid down by the Supreme Court 
in the Everson case (to the effect that state governments may not grant 
material aid to church schools) is the interpretation of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments most consistent with the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution and the historical development of American democr Y 
On this ground he defended strict separation of church and state in the 
interest of religion, of democratic government, and of the people. In con- 
trast, an equally noted legal scholar, Katz (1958), asserted that in debatable 
cases the significant criterion was not separation but religious freedom. 
In this view the government must maintain full neutrality, not only be- 
tween religious groups but also between believers and nonbelievers. But, 
Katz continued, the principle of freedom would not be contravened by 
nondiscriminatory aid open to all alike. This rule, he held, should be 
applied both to released time and to educational payments. 

Duggan (1958) went much further. contending that the “no establish- 
ment” clause. without any convincing warrant, has heen extended so far 
that it actually limits the “free exercise” clause. Separation of church 


and state should, he maintained. be interpreted in terms of * 
without union,” 


acy. 


‘cooperation 
as was historically the case prior to the “devitalization” 


of American education by the “social cancer of secularism.” Howe (1958) 
insisted that a distinction should be made between federal and state 
governments. The federal government, he contended. is barred by the 
First Amendment from any action which would aid any or all religions. 
But, he urged, when the limitations of the Fourteenth Amendment were 
imposed on the states, the latter lost only the right to give any aid to 
education which would significantly affect the liberties of individuals. 
Clearly these contradictions in legal philosophy, coupled with the 
differences in language between the opinions in the McCollum and the 
Zorack cases. indicate that the question of church-school relationships 
has not been definitively or finally answered in legal terms. Johnson 
(1959) believed it could not be settled in these terms, since the meaning 
of the church-state problem, as he Saw it, is cultural rather than judicial. 
In a pluralistic culture, he pointed out, certain tensions are inevitable. 
Johnson regarded such tension as due to the fact that in a pluralistic 
Iture religion cannot be put into any common mold, though the culture 
ias sets, that religion is a basic concern. On these grounds he con- 
r3 dw t American society must learn to live with the problem—at 
pura addam *a steadily improving modus vivendi." 
best, s 


Additional Reference: Mitchell (1959). 
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The Teaching of Religion in the Publie Schools 


The debate about the role of religion in the public schools encompassed 
re of the school and the presence of religious ob- 
servances there, as well as direct classroom teaching. Theoretically, there 
appear to be two points of view: (a) that the public schools, while avoiding 

hing, should have a proreligious orientation and (b) that 


sectarian teaching, s 
the public schools should be neutral with respect to religion. 


The arguments for a proreligious orientation included three major 
(a) Americans are religious people whose institutions presuppose 
me Being. (b) The wall of separation between church and state 
all of separation between school and community or 
school and parents. (c) The so-called neutral school is in fact a school 
based on a secular philosophy. Donahue (1958) presented all three of 
these arguments, whereas Herberg (1958) relied primarily on the doctrine 
that Americans are a religious people. In opposition, Braiterman (1958) 
contended both that the teaching of religion was properly the task of the 
religious community and that the principle of separation of church and 
state must be rigorously applied to the public schools in order to protect 
the rights of minority groups. Butts (1957) asserted that it is an unwar- 
ranted leap in logic and in history to argue that, because Americans are 
a religious people, their government rests on religion. 

In the area of practical programs there were a number of proposals. 
Braiterman opposed any form of religious observance or teaching in the 
public schools. N. C. Brown (1958), Johnson (1959), and Gordis (1959) 
advocated objective teaching about religion on the ground that religion 
is an important aspect of our culture. Gordis warned, however, that even 
objective teaching would not be appropriate in the elementary schools 
since clementary-school children are too immature to react critically. Both 
Herberg and Donahue urged a more positive approach, Donahue through 
co-operation with the various religious faiths and Herberg through creating 
a genuinely religious atmosphere in the school. Herberg added that the 
major obstacle to his program is not the Constitution, but the hostility 


and suspicion among different religious groups. 
Again it is apparent that, apart from agreement on prohibition of teach- 
ing a particular sectarian doctrine, there is no consensus in theory or in 
practice about the place of religion in the public schools. What is clear 
is that there is a considerable, and perhaps growing, body of opinion in 
Catholic, Protestant, and even Jewish circles that the public schools must 
recognize the importance of religion in the American way of life. 
Additional References: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (1958); Dunn (1958); Punke (1957); Walter (1958). 


the general atmosphe 


points: 
a Supre 
must not become aw 


Parochial Schools 


The discussion of parochial schools focused on two points—the right 

. . B . 1 e 
to maintain parochial schools and the question of state aid to religious 
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hools. Two Catholic scholars, McCluskey (1959) and R. E. Wise (1958), 
ARP ed Catholic parochial schools on the ground that the Church is 
juste T a teaching organization. A more general defense of the right 
aa a axochisl schools was based on the argument that in educa- 
9 arts a ie of parents are superior to the rights of the state. Rooney 
poe asserting the prior right of parents to control the education 
S eke children, pointed out that the state has the right to require hoth a 

inimum standard of culture and adequate instruction for civic responsi- 
bility but beyond that the function of government is limited to aiding 
perents. Substantially similar views were expressed by Gorman (1959), 

McCluskey, Herberg, and R. E. Wise. 

Childs (1957), with specific reference to the Oregon c 
the issue had been misstated. He contended that it is 
parents versus the public school but rather of the role of 
He admitted that the principle of liberty, 
the state the right to insist that all chil 
But, he continued, the same principle ma 
the Church to indoctrinate and segregate 
attend the parochial school. Unless the edu 
he concluded, are examined and altered, t 
is not bright. 


ase, charged that 
not a question of 
the church school. 
as the court asserted, may deny 
dren attend the public schools. 
y equally preclude the power of 
children by requiring that they 
cational practices of the Church, 
he future of the parochial school 


Gorman held that 
hat it is required 
to grant financial 


rman in principle 
s, it would not be 
Cluskey agreed with Herberg that the Church 
port for parochial 

he foresaw that direct 
government support woul 


church schools and believed that the effort to ob 


the public school 


ative schools. The public 
school, he argued, makes democracy workable, since it encourages social 
, 


. class fluidity, and openness of mind. Gordis (1959), Nichols 

asa ad in some respects Whittemore (1960) agreed with this ap- 

(19: i af the importance of public schools to a democratic society. 

polle however, on the ground that the public school cannot assume 
i n 
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responsibility for educating children in morality or the deeper meaning 
of life, advocated release of one full day a week to the Church for a nated 
prehensive program of religious education comprising literature, philos- 
ophy, and the great religious classics. He argued that the school could 
give up this amount of time if it concentrated on the essentials of education. 

Both Gordis and Nichols challenged the claim that parochial schools 
are in fact public schools. Nichols argued that public review and supervision 
are indispensable to public education, and the church school is relieved of 
such scrutiny. Gordis insisted that only institutions subject to governmental 
control are public institutions entitled to maintenance from public funds. 
He also denied that in education the state is merely the agent of the parent, 
because the school is concerned with transmission of the values which 
society regards as essential for its survival and unity. 


Additional Reference: Ellis (1957). 


Education for Moral and Spiritual Values 


The pertinent and significant work in this area since 1956 has taken 
the form of either empirical studies of student values and of the impact 
of the school on those values or discussions of the philosophical basis (or 
lack of basis) for moral and spiritual instruction in the public schools. In 
addition, there have been at least two serious attempts at a logical analysis 
of the factors involved in moral education. On one fundamental policy 
issue there appears to be virtual unanimity among the writers examined. 
Throughout all their work runs, implicitly or explicitly, the assumption 
that education should influence significantly the values of students. 


Bibliography 


Sibley (1959) surveyed research completed, planned, and in progress 
in religious and character education. His survey included 131 reports on 
research and 250 references to abstracts of doctoral dissertations which 
have been published in Religious Education. 


Student Values 


Several studies of the values held by college students and the influence 
of college on those values were reported. Jacob’s (1957) survey of previous 
investigations was widely discussed and sharply criticized. These studies 
and critical appraisals of them were discussed in several chapters of the 
October 1960 issue of the Review or EpucaTIoNAL RESEARCH, but 
especially in Bloom and Webster (1960). In addition, Riesman (1959) 
objected that Jacob accepted too readily a research design which ignored 
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such factors as the sleeper effect, leakage from the experimental to the 
control group, and decisive impact on a few students. l 

The Harvard Crimson investigation, reported by Rossman (1960), 
consisted of a random sample poll of 400 Harvard and Radcliffe under- 
graduates (of whom 319 responded). The poll indicated that Harvard, 
as Harvard, had little influence on students religious beliefs and that the 
most conspicuous aspect of undergraduates religion appeared to be an 
individualism which led them to develop their own ideas. No close rela- 
tion was found between religious and moral beliefs. The individualistic 
tendencies—a finding somewhat at variance with some other studies— 
were attributed to the type of student attracted by Harvard. 

With considerable reservation it may be said that the studies under dis- 
cussion, particularly the Jacob survey and the Cornell st 
Goldsen and others (1960), show (a) that college students generally 
reflect the dominant values of American society; (b) that where their 
values are influenced by college, the influence is due more to group 
ciations and the general atmosphere than to curriculum or instruc 
(c) that college students are relatively uninterested in politics and tend, 
on the whole, to be conservative; (d) that, despite considerable interest 
in religion, students’ religious beliefs are not notably orthodox and not 


important to them in making secular decisions; 


; and (e) that student 
attitudes are generally marked by conformity, contentment, and self- 
centered confidence. 


Other findings, however, modify this rather pessimistic picture. Jacob 
observed that some colleges did have a notable influence on the values of 
their students. Sanford (1958) pointed out that, although the Vassar 
study supported Jacob's conclusions on the whole, certain desirable changes 
in personality during college years could be attributed to the influence of 
the college. Eddy, Parkhurst, and Yakovakis (1959) identified six factors 
in college which could affect character development: level of development 
expected by the faculty, faculty's concept of teaching, organization of the 
curriculum, degree of student responsibility, opportunity for religious 
understanding, and the effect of the environment, 

When all modifications are taken into account, 
studies are not encouraging to educators who beli 
should significantly influence student values. Yet to 
experience has not played a significant role in val 
to say that it cannot do so. As Jacob suggested, the n 

ight well concentrate on identifying the factors 
dic al impact on values occurring in some colleges and on discovering 
unusu flective ways of influencing value formulation both by means of the 
ud conduct of educational programs and by means of the general 

es 

the campus. 

atmosphere on tems of elementary-school and secondary-school students 

we poke the school at these levels on the values of students have 
and the 1 


udy reported by 


asso- 
tion; 


the results of these 
eve that the school 
say that the college 
ue formation is not 
ext stage in research 
responsible for the 
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been little studied. Getzels (1960), analyzing several unpublished studies, 
saw two categories of values—sacred and secular. The sacred values— 
among which he included democracy, individualism, equality, and human 
perfectibility —have remained unchanged, except in emphasis and inter- 
pretation. But, he continued, there have been changes in our dominant 
secular values in four crucial directions: from the work-success ethic to 
sociability; from future-time orientation to present-time orientation; from 
personal independence to group conformity; and from moral commitment 


to moral relativism. 

A related study reported differences in the value systems of public- 
school, private-school, and religious-school students. Prince (1959) ad- 
ministered a questionnaire of 64 forced-choice items (based on Getzel's 
four categories of traditional values and four categories of emergent 
values) to 20 principals, 100 teachers, and 1195 students in 22 high 
schools. The religious schools scored most traditionally, the private schools 
most emergently, and the public schools fell between. Prince noted that 
the selection of the school by the parents may have influenced the result. 


Additional References: Castle (1958); Dawson (1957); McCluskey 
(1958); L. N. Miller (1957) ; Stephan (1958); Suchman (1958); Toch 


and Cantril (1957). 


Logical Analyses 


Smith (1958), in the text of his criticism of the Jacob report, undertook 
to analyze the meaning of the term value. Value, he argued, implies more 
than an attitude or a preference, since it entails evaluating—a critical 
response based on a reasoned choice between alternatives. Three distinct 
elements, he continued, are essential to choice: (a) an awareness and 
an acknowledgment of the difference between truth and falsity, good and 
evil; (b) the presence of a standard or criterion; and (c) relevant knowl- 
edge of the total situation. 

Frankena (1958) also contended that education for moral and spiritual 
values requires evaluation. But he saw the problem of producing virtue 
as twofold: it is necessary to develop knowledge of how to act, including 
both the capacity to revise or abandon learned principles in the light of 
new knowledge and the ability to judge correctly in the case of a conflict 
of duties; but it is also necessary to produce a disposition to act in the 
light of knowledge of how to act. It appears he believed that the latter is, 
in part, a matter of conditioning through the use of external sanctions. 
He warned that the educator must be concerned not only with develop- 
ment of "first order" dispositions such as honesty. but also, to an even 
greater extent, with the cultivation of "second order" dispositions iin E 
integrity, self-control, and the readiness to be governed by objective think- 


ing and fact finding. 
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Moral and Spiritual Education in the Public Schools 


The introduction to this section stated that none of the el wir d 
opposed the assumption that to cultivate moral and pinal i te 
legitimate and necessary function of education. There as een, | s 
sharp discussion of both the capacity and the right of public schools to 
provide this essential ingredient of education. The basic issue revolves 
around the contention, advanced by Smith (1958), that evaluation involves 
not merely making choices but also the ordering of these choices, and 
one's whole life, by a pervasive and unifying principle. 

Phenix (1958) went still further, contending that every education pro- 
gram is based implicitly or explicitly upon some rationale derived from 
basic convictions about the ends of life. Indeed, he asserted that every 
living society—and the very ability to operate public enterprises—requires 
a common faith with respect to certain human relationships. Secular public 
education does not and cannot operate without a set of first principles 
embracing particular doctrines about the nature of man, of knowledge, 
and of the highest good—doctrines which, when religion is functionally 
defined, constitute a secular religion. Hence, he concluded, the issue is not 
whether there should be religion or no religio 


n, but simply what religion. 
In part, Nichols (1958) agreed with Phenix's analysis, maintaining that 
“good public-school education is theological." He added, however, that 


his statement did not mean it is necessarily informed by a specific theology. 
On the grounds set forth by Phenix, many religious leaders have argued 


that the public school, far from being neutral with respect to religion, 
assumes and subtly inculcates the secular philosophy of scientific human- 
ism. Butts (1958), however, asserted 


that the issue has been misstated. 
The philosophy of the public School, he argued, should not be based on 
the image of the sacred man or the image of the secular man, but rather 
on the concept of the free man. For Butts, this meant that the public 
school should foster the image of the free man in his intellectual, moral- 
political, and personal dimensions, without, however, any appeal to re- 
ligious sanctions or any assertion that a belief in God is necessary for 
knowledge, citizenship, morality, or personal development. Smith agreed 
with Butts that the core value is that of the free man and the self-deter- 
mining personality. He further contended that, to influence the commit- 
ment of students, it is necessary to do more than describe and explain 
the situations in which value issues arise. There is need, he continued, 
for both a sharper delineation of the values involved and a more pointed 
discussion of the conflicting standards entailed, together with the various 
rounds on which these standards are based. 
Axtelle (1960) declared that problems of value and moral and social 


; hy require the same kind of inquiry as that employed in technical 
pud roles: He admitted that a theor 
o 


but contended that such a theory should be deri 
facts of valuing and evaluation. 
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Naturally, the formulations of Butts, Smith, and Axtelle were not satis- 
factory to those who hold that the foundations of moral and spiritual 
values must be discerned in revealed religion. Nor were they satisfactory 
to those who, like Phenix, contend that the position taken by Butts, Smith, 
Axtelle is tantamount to an avowal of a secular religion 
ligious freedom of those committed to a supernatural 
Whittemore (1960) denied that the public school 
could assume responsibility for education in morality or the deeper 
meaning of life. As noted earlier, he maintained that the problem could 
be solved by the release of one day a week for religious instruction. 
Nichols thought that the public school could inculcate certain moral traits; 
but he took exception to efforts by the public school to affirm particular 
sanction for these values, rather than merely pointing out that sanction 
is important and indicating alternative points of view. f 

Phenix took an intermediate position, holding that the public school 
should not abandon its search for a common faith, nor should it ground its 
educational program in either a doctrinaire humanism or an orthodox 
theism. The solution lies, he thought, in the formulation of a more com- 
prehensive faith. But it is dificult to see where his specific formulation 
of this faith—too detailed for inclusion here—goes beyond the position 
taken by Smith. 

Additional References: California Committee for the Study of Educa- 
tion (1957); Garry, Gawrys, and Phillips (1960) ; Kilpatrick (1958) ; 


Livingstone (1958). 


and especially 
inimical to the re 
religion. In this vein, 


School Desegregation 


American life has aroused more feeling or provided more 
controversy than desegregation of the public school. Ample evidence of 
this fact is to be found in previous chapters of the Review by Van Til 
(1959) and Dodson and Linders (1959), which discussed the writings on 
desegregation (as does also a section of Chapter III of this issue). Yet. 
unlike the problems treated in the first two sections of this chapter, the basic 
policy issue involved has not been subjected to debate. There have been a 
number of legal analyses, case histories, and empirical studies bearing on 
the subject, but, in the literature surveyed, only one article that could be 
classified as fundamental policy argumentation. 


No issue in 


Legal Interpretations 


Blaustein and Ferguson (1957) analyzed the 1954 decision of tie Su- 
preme Court, including precedents and the views of the individual ju re 
They also examined the implications of the decision, the patterns of imple 


mentation, and the patterns of delay or avoidance. Garber (1958) reported 


: : ; i ing a 
on recent decisions of the courts dealing with desegregation, Covering 
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variety of subjects which affect the operations of schools. Butts Lr 

ued that the Constitution should be interpreted by the courts to 
Ns t that the states may not legally abolish their public-school systems and 
bur ite right to control public education is limited bya legitimate = 
concern for liberty and equality. He also maintained that the issues a 
tate rights, desegregation, federal aid to education, and church-schoo 
slain are closely interconnected and must now be regarded as parts 
of one problem. 


Negro Schools 


Harlan’s (1958) carefully documented historical study of Negro schools 
in the southern seaboard states from 1900 to 1915 revealed, along with a 
marked increase in educational opportunities for white children, a striking 
decrease in relative opportunities for Negro children. Wilkerson (1960) 
pointed out that from 1950 to 1954, during the progress of the school 
desegregation cases through the courts, the ratio of the 
of school property for Negro children to the per c 
property for white children in Vi 
percent. From the 1954 decision 
implementation decree in 1955, t 
but since 1955 it has declined to 7 


per capita value 
apita value of school 
rginia rose from 62.2 percent to 86.2 


of the Supreme Court to its subsequent 


he ratio remained practically constant, 
8.1 percent in 1957. 


Segregation in Northern Cities 


Boucher and Brooks's (1960) study of housing patterns in Northern 
cities indicated that housing discrimination in the North is as real as 


socioeconomic discrimination in the South. They concluded that, as a result 
of the segregation of nonwhites in cert 


ain residential areas of these cities, 
many of the schools in these areas wil 


l not undergo large-scale racial in- 
tegration unless, as in New York, deliberate Steps are taken to this end. 


Patterns of Resistance 


In addition to writers previously reviewed by Dodson and Linders 
(1959), Goodall (1958), from an analysis of the votes of Southern con- 
gressmen on 275 roll calls during the 1933, 1937, 1941, and 1945 sessions 
of Congress, saw an important difference in the voting patterns of congress- 
men from urban and rural districts, even when those districts contained a 
large proportion of Negroes. The national Administration, he added, must 
realize that all Southerners do not think alike, and it should not, there 
give undue weight to acts of state officials who are largely controlled by 

] areas. 
woters ae so DAE EED (1959) undertook to make a de 
RE of the Little Rock clergy, other than the R 
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during the school desegregation crisis in that city. The study was based 
on direct observation and on interviews with 42 Protestant ministers and 
Jewish rabbis selected by the snowball technique to locate the most in- 
fluential sect and church leaders. Campbell and Pettigrew found that, in 
general, the pastors of the large, upper-status, influential churches favored 
integration, whereas the pastors of the working-class churches favored 
segregation. often on the ground that it was the will of God. But they 
also found that, as the crisis deepened. the segregationist ministers became 
more active and those who favored integration became progressively more 
silent. This behavior of the liberal ministers was attributed to lack of mass 
support. increasing pressure from segregationist forces, and fear of dis- 
rupting the unity of their churches. 

Martin (1957) described the development and tactics of the White 
Citizens’ Councils and the activities of the NAACP in relation to the 
councils. He also examined school problems growing out of desegregation 
and quoted the views of a number of administrators and teachers in schools 
where desegregation had taken place. Increased activity by the councils, 
Martin reported. has been accompanied by an increase in anti-Semitism 
and by trouble in the labor movement. 

These studies of Southern resistance to desegregation have for the 
most part dealt with different communities and with different aspects of 
the problem; but, with the possible exception of Martin’s. they support 
Goodall’s observation that even the deep South exhibits significant differ- 
ences of opinion on the question of integration. They strongly suggest 
that, if it were not for the political, economic. and social pressures in- 
stigated by rabid segregationist elements, these differences of opinion would 
play a larger part in public action. 

Additional References: Brown (1958); Dwyer (1957); Guzman and 
Hall (1958) : Kettig (1957); A. S. Miller (1957) ; Peters (1959); Reed 
(1957) ; Rich (1960) ; Rosenthal (1957); Southern Education Reporting 
Service (1959); Tumin (1958a. b); Vander Zanden (1958); Williams 


(1957). 
Acceptance of Negroes in Desegregated Schools 


Dwyer (1958). on the basis of direct observation, questionnaires, and 
interviews with administrators, teachers, and students in seven central 
Missouri school districts, undertook to study the patterns of white-Negro 
interaction in recently desegregated schools. He found that these patterns 
were significantly affected by age and grade level, sex, and the length of 
time the school had been desegregated. There was a greater degree 0 
informal interaction among boys and younger children and in schools 
with a longer period of desegregation. There was little carry-over from one 
interactional situation to another. . 

Spruill (1960), seeking to determine the extent to which. 
has affected the employment status of Negro teachers, examin 


desegregation 
ed the litera- 
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ture on desegregation and case studies of 28 teachers. In addition, he ques- 
tioned 280 teachers, of whom half responded. His findings indicated that, 
although Negro teachers have lost considerable ground in terms of employ- 
ment, most have been retained in their fields of academic preparation. 
Negro teachers are being hired in secondary schools as well as elementary 
schools, and a few Negroes have been retained as principals and supervisors. 


Additional Reference: Moss (1951). 


Education in a World Society 


Writings in this area are extensive. Some were surveyed in this Review 
by Van Til (1959). For the most part they are nonresearch articles deal- 
ing with methods and materials. Some material more or less pertinent to 
the objectives of this chapter was uncovered. 


Bibliographies 


Flack (1958), Heath (1958), and the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (1959) published extensive and excellent bibliographies 
of books and articles dealing with almost all aspects of education for 
international understanding. The Heath bibliography and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare bibliography also contain references to 
material in the field of comparative education. Randall (1959) compiled 


a limited but still useful bibliography of resources for study of inter- 
national education. 


Theoretical Analysis of the Goal 


Cajoleas (1960) attempted 


l 2 a logical analysis of the meaning of the 
terms international and unders 


: tanding as they are used in the context of 
education. He argued that both terms should be viewed from three different 


perspectives; however, the perspectives proposed for international are not 
the same as those proposed for understanding. He asserted that education 
for world understanding must be guided by a carefully formulated philos- 
ophy based on a moral commitment to humanity as a whole. 


Improving Instruction 


Hamilton (1960) surveyed án detail a number of studies designed to 
Nori instruction dealing with international relations and world under- 
peu c, She believed (a) that the schools must reorient instruction about 
stan 4 relationships to include areas outside Europe, (b) that instruction 
iiem o£ directed toward the development of maturing young people who 
mus 
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are secure enough to be flexible while able to think critically, and (c) that 
isms must be explained in operational terms. Van Dyck (1959) reported 
on the project Improving the Teaching of World Affairs in New York 
State, which was also discussed by Hamilton. This project is largely an 
action-research program in the Glens Falls, New York, schools, checked by 
a control group. Both Hamilton and Van Dyck described the project, but 
results were not available when their articles were written. 

Additional References: Cormack (1957); Scanlon (1959); Swift 
(1959) ; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


(1959). 


School Programs 


The National Education Association (1960) conducted a questionnaire 
study of the activities of elementary schools in fostering international 
understanding. Respondents were 269 members of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. The results showed emphasis on the study 
of the Western Hemisphere and Europe. Russia received only 3.5 percent 
of the attention given to foreign areas. Results showed that most effort was 
given to developing the understanding of other parts of the world in the 
sixth grade. Nine out of ten principals believed that the study of foreign 
language contributes to international understanding, and 43.1 percent of 
the responding schools offered instruction in at least one foreign language 
some as early as the first grade. j d 

Weidner and others (1958) prepared an exhaustive inventory of the 
international programs of American universities. Information was secured 
by means of a questionnaire addressed to 1945 heads of universities or 
branches of universities, which brought a 100-percent return. The inven- 
tory disclosed that over 7000 persons were engaged abroad in educational 
programs sponsored by American universities. 

The American Council on Education (1957) also employed a question- 
naire (to 842 member institutions of the council, with more than a 50- 
percent response) to study the international-education activities of Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. The results, as interpreted by the council 
indicate that a greater degree of order is needed in the area of international- 
educational activities. It was the view of the council that attainment of 
this end would require: (a) agreement with the federal government that 
the purpose of such programs is to educate so as to bring about an under- 
standing and exchange of ideas over national boundaries, (b) a greater 
degree of participation by American universities and colleges in the devel- 
opment of policies and programs for government-financed projects at the 
university level, and (c) better channels of communication between gov- 
ernment and private institutions. 

Additional References: Kandel (1957 ); Quattlebaum (1959); Stone 
(1958) ; Wise (1958). 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the REVIEW follows the general pattern in the language 
arts and fine arts cycle by reviewing the research which has appeared since 
the material covered in the April 1958 issue. 

Of the many topics which might deserve attention in this foreword, one 
seems particularly important. Much of our research in language arts has 
been conducted by means of short-term, single-variable studies. Research 
done in this manner provides tantalizing leads to relationships and to in- 
structional procedures, but does not permit us to determine clearly the 
influence of the development of one language art upon the other. Nor do 
we know with assurance how instructional procedures in one area of the 
language arts influence performance in another. Studies which provide 
information on these problems are difficult to design and carry out, but 
the importance of their conclusions makes it imperative that such research 
be done. 

The research in language arts during the past three years has moved 
ahead substantially. Careful design and analysis of experimental studies, 
plus continued attention to important problems, will bring even greater 
knowledge. 

The chairman expresses his appreciation to members of this committee 


and to the chapter authors who generously gave time and energy in pre- 


paring this issue. 
THEODORE CLYMER, Chairman 
Committee on Language Arts 
and Fine Arts 
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CHAPTER I 


The Psychology of Language 


PAUL M. KJELDERGAARD 


Tue INTERIM since the previous review can be characterized as one of 
changes for the psychology of language. First, interest in the area has in- 
tensified, with a consequent increase in the volume of relevant literature. 
Second, the structure of the field has shifted somewhat so that certain 
topics (for example, information theory) which were of prime concern 
three years ago now play a relatively minor role, whereas other topics 
(for example, mediated generalization) now command an even larger 
share of attention. 

As a result of the phenomenal growth of the field during the last three 
years, this review can present only a partial picture of recent develop- 
ments in the scientific study of language behavior; selection of articles and 
books to be included has been based on judgment of the importance of the 
topic and its application to education, Readers may wish to consult the 
recent review of psycholinguistics by Rubenstein and Aborn (1960). 


Theories 


Inasmuch as the aim of all science is construction of a systematic frame- 
work with which to interrelate and explain observed phenomena, recent 
developments in theories or models of verbal behavior will be considered 
first. Most theories of current interest were expounded several years ago 
and were covered by Carroll in the previous review. 

Of the new developments, the electronic computer was seen as the 
counterpart of the human central nervous system and as such was used 
to describe language behavior, with emphasis on cognition, by Miller, 
Galanter, and Pribram (1960). In a similar way, Carroll (1959) used 
the computer program as a model for describing the acquisition of lan- 
guage. Carroll accepted Skinner's descriptive analysis of language and then 
related how the environment (for example, parents) and internal elements 
(for example, the nervous system) determine what verbal responses a 
child acquires and under what circumstances these responses will be pro- 
duced—in much the same manner as a computer program dictates what 
operations the machine will perform with various kinds of input. Brown 
and Dulaney (1958) proposed a language model similar to Skinner’s, in- 
corporating a theory of a meaning as developed by Osgood. The Brown 
and Dulaney model offers nothing new but is a readable account of lan- 
guage acceptable to many psychologists. 

Most of the earlier psychological theories of language focused on nd 
problem of mediated generalization. Mediated generalization 1s what ta ia 

1 
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lace when learning in one situation has a facilitation effect on the 
erst d situation, even though there is no direct connection 
learning in a second s i g 5 M 
; g ex E : 
between the elements of the two learning experiences. a ein 
ffects are presumably due to a connection between the stimulus elements 
e : z H n å 
i i ; the common 
established via a common response in some prior learning; the c 1 
response (or its stimulus properties) is said to mediate the new learning. 
Schematically, there are: 
Prior Learning: 


Stimulus A —> Response C —> (Stimulus consequences of C) 
Stimulus B —> Response C —> (Stimulus consequences of C) 


New Learning: 


Stimulus A —> (Implicit C) — > (Stimulus conseq. of C) —— 
Response D 
Stimulus B — 7 (Implicit C) — > (Stimulus conseq. of C) —> 
Response D 


The connection between stimulus B and res 


part, during the A to D learning when the implicit response, C, and its 
stimulus consequences are connected to responses D. 

Mediation theorists can be divided into two groups on the basis of their 
conceptualization of the mediational me 
lating representational mediators, place emphasis on the nature of the 
mediator and describe it as one or more fractional components of the 
previously learned response together with its neural consequences. The 
second group, the associative theorists, emphasize the effects of the media- 
lion process and vaguely describe the mediator as if it were simply an 
implicit response not unlike overt verbalization. The works of Osgood and 
his associates (see Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 1957) and Mowrer 
(1960) are illustrative of the theorists invoking representational mediators. 
Jenkins, Mink, and Russell (1958) and Bousfield (1959) are among the 
exponents of associative mediation. 

A large body of empirical evid 
eralization. Historically, experim 
back to the beginning of this ce 


ponse D is accomplished, in 


chanism. One group, those postu- 


g- The previous learn- 
des of gray. The mag- 


: unction of the distance 
between the gray associated with the test word and the g 


ray associated 
with the CS. 
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Grice and Davis (1958) conditioned an eyeblink, the unconditioned re- 
sponse (UR), to a tone, CS, using a puff of air, UCS, to elicit the blink. 
Subjects also made a specific motor response to the CS. Two other tones 
were paired with motor responses, one response being the same as that made 
to the CS, the other different. In the test stage, the unconditioned tone which 
had a motor response in common with the CS produced more eyeblinks 
than the tone which had been paired with the different motor response. 
Branca (1957) reported negative findings in an experiment involving 
electric shock as the UCS, GSR as the UR, and words or pictures as CS's. 
Only when subjects recognized the relationship between the training stimuli 
and the test stimuli, and expected shock, was there an increase in GSR. 
Historically, electric shock has often produced results that are not found 
with other types of stimuli. In view of the preponderance of positive evi- 
dence, these results must be considered an artifact of the experimental 
situation. 

Where paired-associate learning is considered, three basic types of three- 
stage paradigms may be depicted as follows: 


I II Ill 
Stage 1: A—> B A —> B B—> A 
Stage 2: B—= C C—>B B—> C 
Test Stage: A—>C A—> C . AC 


Type-I paradigms are referred to as response-chaining paradigms; that is, 
the response of the first stage becomes the stimulus of the second stage, 
presumably establishing an A —5-B —> C chain. Paradigms of Type II 
are termed acquired-stimulus equivalence; that is, the stimuli are equated 
experimentally by pairing them with the same response. Analogously, the 
Type-III paradigms are called acquired-response equivalence. By inter- 
changing the first two stages of Type-II and Type-III paradigms, four 
equivalence paradigms are generated. This manipulation, together with 
inversions of stimulus and response terms, yields four chaining paradigms. 

‘An investigation of all eight paradigms, along with a theoretical analysis 
of possible mediational mechanisms, was the subject of a monograph by 
Kjeldergaard and Horton (1960). Seven of the eight paradigms produced 
significant generalization effects. Cramer and Cofer (1960), using different 
experimental materials, tested the same paradigms and obtained positive 
effects in each case. Both sets of authors emphasized the necessity of 
postulating backward associations (that is, learning A—>B simultane- 
ously establishes a B—> A connection) in accounting for their results. 
Norcross and Spiker (1958) obtained positive results with a Type-I para- 
digm with very young children as subjects. Jeffrey (1957) tested the same 
paradigm, as well as one of the Type-III paradigms, in each case using à 
motor response as the C term. Both paradigms produced facilitation in the 


test stage. Kaplan (1959) reported significant mediational effect with a 


Type-II paradigm. . 
prre References: Cofer (1958) ; Osgood (1957) ; Quine (1960). 
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Research Techniques 


A tabulation of responses given in word-association PE un 
Kent-Rosanoff list, has been widely used by the association t FER as 
iding indicators of verbal-habit strength. Habit strength is judgec rom 
een data in two ways: the more frequently a word is given in 
articular stimulus word, the stronger the assumed associative 
ai Cais ro words (Jenkins, 1959; Deese 1959) ; or, the greater 
bond between the two word s (Jenkins, 1959; n 9); or, gr i 
the percentage of overlap in the responses to two stimulus words, ae 
stronger the connection between stimuli (Bousfield, Whitmarsh, and 
Danick, 1958). These measures predict reasonably well such things as 
facilitation in paired-associate learning (Storms, 1958; Underwood 
Schulz, 1960b) or the extent to which words presented in random order 
tend to be recalled in clusters (Jenkins, Mink, and Russell, 1958). 
Attention recently has centered on what variables affect the responses 
given in word-association tests. Cultural changes, for example, have pro- 
duced differences in norms collected at various time periods (Jenkins and 
Russell, 1960). Popular Tesponses are the most stable and have increased 
in frequency over the years, whereas superordinate Tesponses (for ex- 
ample, chair—furniture) have tended to disappear. Brown and Berko 
(1960), in a study marred by faulty statistics, found systematic changes 
in the tendency to give responses that belong to the same form class as the 
stimulus (for example, adjective to adjective) with increases in age. Con- 
text (Cofer and Ford, 1957). prior-association tasks (Maltzman and 


Simon, 1959), instructions (Maltzman, Bogartz, and Breger, 1958), and 
judged similarity between stimuli (Cofer, 1957) also affect the type of re- 
sponse in association tasks, 


The semantic differential i 


and 


emerged, 
general 
seriousness, and 


semantic-differential scales: 


ornamentation, abstractness, 
narration. 


Yavuz and Bousfield (1959) demonstrated that Subjects retained the 
connotative meanings of Turkish words, 


Tur y as measured by the good—bad 
continuum of the semantic differential, eve 


t n though they had forgotten the 
English “translation” learned earlier. Staats, Staats, and Heard (1959) 


showed in a similar study that the connotative meanings of English words 
ay be changed by paired-associate learning. McMurray (1958) showed 

ü debes differential ratings of abstract symbols x peor ARAM 

ted to judgments by another group of subjects as to which pairs of 

E ” 

symbols “best fit” the words. 
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Measures of associative clustering have also been extended beyond their 
original area of application so that they are now used on a variety of 
materials to demonstrate relationships between items. The technique was 
created by Bousfield and his associates, who have demonstrated that when 
a list composed of words from several taxonomic categories (for example, 
professions, animals, and vegetables) is read to a group of subjects in 
random order, recall by the subjects is not random but organized accord- 
ing to category (Bousfield, Cohen, and Whitmarsh, 1958; Brand and 
Woods, 1958). Other word relations such as synonymity (Cofer, 1959) 
or association strength (Jenkins, Mink, and Russell, 1958), as judged from 
word-association norms, have also been shown to produce clustering. 

Bousfield, Berkowitz, and Whitmarsh (1959) reported an interesting 
study in which subjects were presented with four groups of minimally 
meaningful designs and asked to reproduce them after each exposure of the 
series. Successive trials were accompanied by increases in the amount of 
clustering. Intrusions during the early trials, that is, designs recalled by 
the subjects which had not been included in the series, tended to belong 
in one of the categories. Thus, when subjects are given a set of materials 
to learn, they tend to organize them on some basis, and this organization 
process may even precede the learning. 

Additional References: Jenkins (1960); Jenkins, Russel, and Suci 
(1958). 

Verbal Learning 


The related variables, meaningfulness (as measured by the percentage of 
subjects who report an association to a stimulus or by the mean number 
of discrete associations given by subjects in a specified period of time) and 
frequency, have received considerable attention in the last few years, It has 
been repeatedly shown that meaningfulness affects the rate of paired-asso- 
ciate learning and that the meaningfulness of the response term is more 
important than the meaningfulness of the stimulus term (Mandler and 
Campbell, 1957; Cieutat, Stockwell, and Noble, 1958; Jantz and Under- 
wood, 1958; Hunt, 1959). In serial learning, meaningfulness interacts with 
intertrial interval; the less meaningful the material, the more important it 
is that practice be distributed (Braun and Heymann, 1958; Underwood and 
Richardson, 1958; Ellis, 1960). Stimulus position (Vinacke and Smith. 
1959) and motivating instructions (Sarason, 1957) also interact with 
meaningfulness in serial learning. 

Frequency of prior exposure to experimental materials, whether con- 
trolled experimentally or judged on the basis of word or letter counts of 
literature, is also related to learning difficulty. Epstein, Rock, and Zucker- 
man (1960) showed that familiarization facilitates paired-associate learn- 
ing. Runquist and Freeman (1960) found that discrimination learning 
(selecting a “correct” word from a series of pairs) is faster after familiar- 
ization if the pairs are heterogencous in meaningfulness, but not if they are 


homogeneous. 
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Underwood and Schulz (1960a) skillfully summarized and ined 
he literature on frequency and meaningfulness. They conclude 
em ^ E wn research that frequency will accurately predict the ease or 
um Cep erii materials of low meaningfulness, but at higher levels 
rene S orbis pronounceability, becomes the best predictor. 
The relationship between word frequency or prior exposure and sperd 
of word recognition whether tested visually (Taylor, 1958) or — 
(Rosenzweig and Postman, 1957) has been established by many research- 
ers as a positive linear function of log frequency and recognition time. 
Goldiamond and Hawkins (1958) obtained the same kind of relationship 
between number of pre-experimental exposures and tachistoscopic recog- 
nition time when the exposure field was left blank. The authors? conclusion 
that this casts doubt on the perceptual interpretation of earlier experiments 
seems premature because of the unusual procedure followed. Subjects 
were led to believe that it was an experiment in subliminal perception and 
that the words to be recognized would be the ones they had previously 
seen. This experiment shows only that exposure frequency affects guessing 
behavior. 
A learning phenomenon with obvious educational implications was 
discovered by Rock (1957). He found no differences i 


n learning speed 
between subjects for whom a new pair of words w 


as substituted each 
time they made a mistake and subjects to whom the identical list was 


repeated. These findings have since been confirmed by several investigators 
(Rock and Heimer, 1959; Wogan and Waters, 1959; Clark, Lansford, and 
Dallenbach, 1960). 


Other kinds of experimental evidence also support the notion that at 
least some learning may take place in a single trial. Bolles (1959) re- 


ported that interchanging items in the middle of a partially learned serial 
list produced no decrement in learning. 


Even the substitution of new items 
in the middle of the list had no effect. Investigators studying the effects 
of fractional occurrence of the response term in paired-associate learning 
found that decreasing the response term’s frequency of appearance in- 
creased both errors and number of trials necessary to learn. An item 
analysis, however, revealed that once an item was correctly anticipated, it 
was seldom missed in the remaining trials (Goss, Morgan, and Golin, 
1959; Schulz and Runquist, 1960). Wallace, Turner, and Perkins (1957) 
demonstrated that practiced subjects learning meaningful material at an 
uncontrolled pace could, ina single trial, acquire several hundred pairs 
of words in paired-associate learning. 


Additional References: Allen (1958); Umemoto (1959). 


Linguistics and Psychology 


In the area of overlap between psychology and linguistics, progress on 
h nost problems has been slow, but some of the avenues of approach 
the 
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appear fruitful. For example, Carroll (1958a) found striking differences 
in the syntactic structure of sentences produced by subtle modifications 
in directions. This was true both for the written compositions of subjects 
describing an event and for the oral productions of subjects playing a 
highly technical “game.” Carroll illustrated the importance of such re- 
search by showing that two categories of a widely used projective test 
can be accurately scored on the basis of grammar. Aborn, Rubenstein, 
and Sterling (1959) demonstrated that form class, as well as position 
in sentence and sentence length, was a significant variable in determining 
how well subjects could supply words deleted from sentences. 

Pauses in oral productions were found to be negatively related to the 
predictability of words in sentences (Goldman-Eisler, 1958). Maclay and 
Newman (1960) used a two-person communication situation to test the 
effect of feedback on certain linguistic variables. The subject's task was 
to communicate a description of a geometric form to a hearer so that he 
might select the correct one from a number of alternatives. The similarity 
among the alternatives and the kind of feedback affected the nature of 
the communication. Homogeneous items and negative feedback increased 
the amount of verbalization. Heterogeneous items elicited a broader 
vocabulary. An additional finding was that the number of morphemes, 
a linguistic measure, and the total response time were nearly perfectly 
related (r = -+.98), indicating that the gross measure could substitute 
for the time-consuming linguistic count. 

The linguistic relativity hypothesis, as in the past, generated much 
philosophical discussion (Henle, 1958; Trager, 1959) but little in the 
way of empirical evidence. If we accept the distinction set forth by 
Carroll (1958b), the problem disappears. He distinguished between the 
“mold theory” as put forth by Sapir and Whorf and the “lattice theory.” 
The former holds that perception is possible only within the molds formed 
by our language structure. This position is untenable, says Carroll, for it 
would logically preclude language learning by anyone who did not already 
have a language with which to encode the basic concepts. The lattice theory, 
on the other hand, states that our language structure predisposes us 
toward those discriminations for which we have been reinforced in the 
past. Given tasks such as sorting, classifying, or problem solving, we tend 
to rely upon these discriminations even though others are possible. 

The proceedings of an interdisciplinary conference made up of repre- 
sentatives from psychology, linguistics, and literary criticism provided 
the materials for an interesting book on literary style (Sebeok, 1960). 
Spice was added to the stimulating papers by the inclusion of the post- 
paper comments by the participants. The general picture painted by the 
book reminds one of the parable about the blind man describing the 
elephant: the various disciplines seem to be attacking different parts o 
the anatomy, perhaps even different animals. 

Brown (1958) wrote a very readable account of many aspects of lan- 

ge learning consists 


guage learning in a book whose theme is that langua 5 
12 
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ificati f categories. The book covers 
;elopment and modification of sets o e s. The book covers 
ique joan m primitive language, reading, linguistic relativity, 
suc ! 
tic symbolism. - 
w oae Referentes Attneave (1959); Henle (1958); Hockett 
(1958) ; Wallach (1958). 
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CHAPTER II 


Reading 


THEODORE CLYMER and HELEN M. ROBINSON * 


Ax ANALYSIS of the research publications in reading for 1957 through 
1960 reveals no new areas or techniques of research, although. ae 
topics—such as methods of teaching—are claiming greater attention than 
before. For the purpose of organizing this report, the following topics 
have been used: general bibliographies and reviews, grouping eei 
methods, materials, comprehension, factors related to reading, visua 


problems and reading, and remedial reading. Under each of these headings 
only representative studies are discussed. 


General Bibliographies and Reviews 


The article on reading in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 


provides a comprehensive coverage of the research as interpreted by Gray 
(1960a). Divided into three main topics 


—sociology, physiology and 
psychology, and teaching of reading—this review with a selective biblio- 
graphy of 412 items should be "required reading" for anyone desiring an 
understanding of the research background in the field. 

Three annual reveiws of research were prepared by Gray (1958, 1959, 
1960b), continuing a series unbroken since 1925. Traxler and Jungeblut 
(1960) published a bulletin givi g ipti 
a selectiv ering the period July 1, 
Selected studies for the period 1955 
Cullough (1958). 
ch reveals about high-school rcading 
ly (19572), McCullough (1957), and 
ere published also in pamphlet form 
Early (1957b), and Jewett (1957) pre- 


ë ding in the junior high school. Bliesmer 
summarized the research related to college and adult reading. 


(Gunn, 1957b). Traxler (1957), 
sented reviews of research on rea 


(1958, 1959) 


Grouping Practices 


In the elementary school the Joplin Plan, where reading instruction is 
departmentalized on ability levels, was the subject of several reports. 
Aaron, Goodwin, and Kent (1959) used this procedure in three fourth- 


* Professor Robinson prepared the section on visual problems and reading and the section on remedial 
rotess: 
reading. 
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grade classrooms where each teacher taught two levels of reading ability. 
Although the instructional period was six months and the average gain 
in reading skill as measured by the California Reading Test was ten 
months, no control group was used; so conclusions cannot be drawn. 

A somewhat similar study involving a total of 90 matched pairs of 

fifth-grade and sixth-grade children was carried out by Morgan and Stucker 
(1960). A year’s instructional program was carried out by eight teachers 
who had volunteered for the study and were then randomly assigned to the 
experimental or control group. The results tended to favor the experimental 
(Joplin Plan) groups, especially at the fifth-grade level. In some com- 
parisons, the practical significance of the difference was questionable. No 
provision was made to measure pupil growth in related language arts 
areas. 
Bremer (1958) investigated the effect of assigning to a separate class- 
room those first-grade children who made low scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. Pupils were matched on a variety of factors (including sex, 
chronological age, readiness score, and teacher) with first-grade students 
of the next year’s class. Differences in reading scores at the end of the 
first year were slight, but the high-readiness pupils made greater progress 
(0.05 level of confidence) in the more heterogeneous classroom. 


Additional Reference: Hart (1959). 


Methods 


Research on the relationship of phonics instruction to reading ability 
was presented in a concise, readable account by Smith (1957). New 
research in this area has centered on the questions of how phonics should 
be taught, when it should be introduced, and to what extent it should be 
emphasized—not whether it should or should not be used. 

A questionnaire survey by Purcell (1958) indicated that nearly all of 
the sampled teachers introduced children to analytical examination of 
words. Only 6 percent of the teachers relied on “incidental drill” in 
sounding or phonic instruction. A synthetic phonic method (word parts 
to whole words) was compared to an analytic word method (whole words 
to word parts) by Bear (1959), using seven control and seven experimental 
first-grade classrooms. Both groups used a basal reader. The control groups 
utilized workbooks and manuals, and the experimental classrooms pre- 
sumably eliminated from the basic program “all phonic material” and 
added instruction from a synthetic-word-method textbook. Results favored 
the synthetic method. Two factors deserve special attention in evaluating 
the study: the experimental teachers volunteered, but the control teachers 
were selected. Also the experimental group probably used a combination of 
analytical and synthetic techniques. 

Aaron (1960), using eight phonic generalizations presented by B 
prepared a test of nonsense words to learn how well teachers and prospec- 
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tive teachers knew and could apply phonic rules. Although the results rae 
disappointing, it may be that the rules and not the teachers were at fault— 
for some of the rules appear to hav 
Aaron's work is an exploratory 
attention. 


e as many exceptions as applications. 
study in an area which deserves much more 


eading program. With a variety of 
in names and sounds of letters, 


firs-grade program. Robinson (1959) prese 


ethod in the period under review is 
losophy of a child-centered re 


ading curriculum, now 
Programs described as individualized or self-selec- 
960) believed these i 


(1958). Sa 


rtain's ( 
to date. Usi 


dren under both 


» children achieved 
the first part of th i i 

d P 5 p o e year. This was an tant 
"s Ing, for, without a balance rotation, whichever method had “sn sed 

E would have appeared to be the better SE ARRAI 
confidence) for e es at basio instruction was Superior (0.05 level of 
-readin : à 

Other differences were not sig id cant, Te doping reading vocabulary 
advantages and disadva y 


combination of 
and: “We should nip in the 

e must accept one or 
dertake to discern the 


another of two antagonistic Sy: 
good features of each and attempt to embody the 
a better system than either.” 
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Additional References: Bloomer (1960) ; Bohnhorst and Sellars (1959) ; 
Durrell (1959); Kelly (1958); Luser, Stanton, and Doyle (1958); Mc- 
Cullough (1957a) ; Muehl (1960); Veatch (1960). 


Materials 


No major studies of the evaluation of materials or their usefulness 
appeared during the last three years. Tinker (1960), continuing his careful 
investigations of typography, provided some data on the construction of 
mathematical tables: (a) for maximum efficiency in locating information, 
the numerals should be grouped in columns by fives or tens; (b) a rule 
in addition to a one-pica space between columns apparently makes little 
difference in speed of location of information. 

Blakely (1958a, b) investigated the type (quality) and extent of comic- 
book reading by seventh-grade boys and girls. He found (a) that there was 
less reading of comics than some earlier investigators had found; (b) 
that few poor quality comics were being read; and (c) that boys who read 
the most comics also read the most library books. His studies contained 
no evidence to support forced curtailment of comic-book reading. 

Powers, Sumner, and Kearl (1958) provided a “recalculation” of the 
Flesch, Dale-Chall, Gunning, and Farr-Jenkins-Paterson formulas by using 
the 1950 revision of the McCall-Crabbs Graded Test Lessons in Reading. 
In view of the research available on the original formulas, the new re- 
gression equations developed by Powers, Sumner, and Kearl should 
probably not be used when comparisons with earlier studies are to be made. 
The computing diagrams provided by Powers and Ross (1959), since 
they are based on Powers’s “revised” formulas, are subject to the same 
limitations. 

In a discussion of research needs in readability, Powers and Kearl 
(1958) pointed to a number of areas requiring study. One problem men- 
tioned by Powers and Kearl, sampling reliability, was investigated by 
Clymer (1959), who found that method of sampling had little influence on 
results for the Spache readability formula and that three samples provided 
a reliable estimate when primary-science texts were measured. . 

The research on readability was brought together in a comprehensive 
fashion by Chall (1958). Her scholarly work is important not only for the 
information it provides on readability, but also as an illustration of what 
should be done in many areas of reading. 

Additional References: Bloomer (1959) ; Brinton and Danielson (1958) 3 
Felton (1957) ; Reeve (1958) ; Repp (1960) ; Staiger (1958). 


Comprehension 


(1959), Eller 
of theory 
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In a series of related articles Sochor (1959b), Artley (1° 
and Dykstra (1959), and Williams (1959) presented an analysis 
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aniad 
iti i ticles, each accompanie 
to critical reading. The ar x à 

c pee enm were published together in pamphlet form 
y an ex E | 
ue poa attempted to bring new light to an old problem by 
tired the relationship of speed and comprehension 
Te purpose of reading and the difficulty of the material. Usin 
of scoring comprehension, number of correc 


, considering 
g two methods 
t responses and percentage 
» he reported a substantial 
t responses and speed of 
tion (.46) between number 
ult material. When compre- 
relationships between speed and 
d negative. Purpose of reading made little 

eed and either measure of com- 
1959) reported that little adjust- 
change in purpose. Difficulty of 


n changing reading rate than w 


y in this area is nee 


as purpose- 
ded, particularly with contrasted groups 
of readers. 
Maney (1958) and Sochor (1958), in Parallel studies 
assess the relationship between 


g ability and criti al reading in 
both studies, the resul 


conclude that 
ability and critical reading in a content field were not 
highly related Unfortunately the authors did not indicate the reliability 
of their tests so that this factor could be considered in judging the various 
relationships presented, 
Additional References: Cook (1957) ; 
(1957b) ; Schwartz (1957), 


Gray (1958) ; McCullough 
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ception training, using the tachistoscope, was administered to a well- 
selected experimental group, and no training of this type was given to the 
control group. No difference in reading ability existed at the end of the 
training period. 

Goins selected 14 tests of visual perception from the investigations of 
T. G. Thurstone to test the relationship of perception to first-grade reading 
ability. Detailed analyses of the results led Goins to conclude (a) that 
various “types” of perceptual abilities exist and (b) that perceptual tests 
show significant correlation with success in first-grade reading. A weak- 
ness in design should be noted: Correlations of the perceptual tests and 
reading measures were computed by pooling two schools with greatly 
different mean IQ’s (126 vs. 102). 

Mental imagery and reading was studied by Fennema (1959), who 
asked children to describe a picture they would draw in response to 
material they had read silently. The number of mental images correlated 
negatively with intelligence and with reading ability. Since Fennema did 
not report the directions she gave the children, and a mental image was 
defined as an action or color not specifically included in the material 
read silently, the negative correlations may indicate that bright, good 
readers saw the task as simply reporting what they had read. Further 
research is needed in this area. 

The value of continued reading throughout the summer vacation was 
demonstrated by Aasen (1959), who compared growth of two groups of 
children. One group was stimulated to continue reading throughout the 
summer. A comparable control group did not receive such stimulation. 
A retest at the beginning of the next school year revealed that the group 
which read throughout the summer substantially improved its reading 


ability whereas the control group did not. ; i 

Wepman (1960), after examining relationships between auditory dis- 
crimination, articulation, reading ability, and intelligence for a group of 
first-grade and second-grade children, suggested that children be studied 
at school entrance to determine whether their auditory abilities will 
permit them to profit from phonics instruction. Grouping children as 
auditory learners and visual learners for initial instruction was seen by 
T as one way to adjust for individual differences in the primary 
grades. 

Additional References: Ahmann and Glock (1957); Bremer (1959); 
Chansky and Bregman (1957) ; Entwisle (1960) ; Gleason and Klausmeier 
(1958); Hoyt and Blackmore (1960) ; Karlin (1957) ; Klare, Shuford, 
and Nichols (1958) ; Klausmeier, Beeman, and Lehmann (1958) ; Krantz 
(1957) ; Murphy (1957); Schoonover (1959). 


Visual Problems and Reading 


previous years. 
es (1959) and 
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Fewer studies have dealt with vision and reading than in 
However, the reviews and interpretation of research by Eam 
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Huelsman (1958) reveal that controversial issues remain, One of the basic 
problems is to evolve a dependable procedure for identifying visual prob- 
lems before they become related to reading. 

Blum, Peters, and Bettman (1959) reported a comprehensive investiga- 
tion which sought to develop a visual-screening program for use in the 
average school system. The program aimed to identify children who both 
opthalmologists and optometrists agreed needed visual care—agreement 
being necessary to avoid professional conflicts and to minimize over- 
referral. In a pilot study both professional groups examined 229 children 
to determine acceptable clinical criteria. The initial screening procedure 
included teacher and nurse observation, the Snellen E test, the Massa- 
chusetts Vision Kit, the Telebinocular test, and the Modified Clinical 
Procedure (an abbreviated professional examination). 

Four clinical criteria for referral 


the only statistically 
more myopia, which 
the Snellen testing. When all data pe^ con- 
| ee l d Clinical Procedure, 
professio; be used for all children 
new school entrants thereafter; that others should be 


; and that those who failed 
al Procedure. 


ne fixation point to th xt. 
Last, he combined data to calculate the maximum possil le rate of E 
of those who exhibited different reaction tim 


es in relation to the number 
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of fixations. On this basis he concluded that the reading rate for educated 
adults ranged from 207 to 290 words a minute. However, reducing reaction 
time and number of fixations, and interfixation time to the minimum 
reported by investigators, and considering the time required for return 
sweep, Walton concluded that the highest possible speed of reading was 
1451 words a minute. 

The foregoing analysis is of special interest because it brings together 
information from a variety of studies and arrives at an upper limit in 
reading rate. However, the investigator failed to consider the fact that 
anticipation of meaning in contextual materials may increase the per- 
ceptual span materially. His conclusion should be tested by taking eye- 
movement photographs of persons purporting to read at higher rates so 
as to determine the maximal rate when meaning assists the reader. 

Additional References: Gilbert (1959) ; Robinson and others (1960). 


Remedial Reading 


The constant search for causes of reading retardation continued. Vernon 
(1957) brought together and interpreted the research, dealing first with 
visual and auditory perception in reading and later showing how these 
factors limited speech, cognitive ability, and reading progress. In addition, 
she reviewed research dealing with innate, acquired, and environmental 
factors which interfere with reading progress. She concluded that reading 
is such a complex process that interferences of many kinds and of different 
degrees may combine to cause problems. 

In direct contrast was the study by Smith and Carrigan (1959), who 
rejected the multiple-causation theory and searched for a single one which 
might account for nearly all problems. Accumulation of the symptoms of 
selected cases led them to theorize that all reading disability could be 
attributed to the balance and level of acetylcholine and cholinesterase at 
the junctions of the neurons. They tested this model, using 15 physical- 


psychological and educational tests with 701 of the lowest readers in 
grades 7 through 9. After raw scores were converted to T scores, a 
d for some children, and a 


coefficient of profile similarity was compute 
cluster analysis led to the placement of each pupil in one of five groups. 
A medical analysis of 4l cases was essentially negative. Nevertheless. by 
implication from test performance, approximately 40 children were 
characterized by the dimensions mentioned earlier. When the authors cg 
unable to classify pupils by these dimensions alone, anxiety was n t 
Multiple-vitamin capsules, ‘Cytomel, and Miltown were peer 
members of different groups who at the same time were tutored in rea! a 
The reading gains made were attributed to the medication, and the autho 
concluded that their model constitutes a useful theory. — . funda- 

An excellent review of this book, by Harris (1960). pouf out pend 
mental weaknesses in definition of reading disability, m ipea and fi- 
used, in statistical treatment of data, in remedial procedure use» 
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i i ing i on to reach conclusions. Other 
à 3 meia sng a ae ee of this study, and as a 
a pru d still be considered a theory needing adequate testing. 
— € : supplied a neuropsychological explanation for reading 
Ke g (1959) attempted to identify traits common to 45 
E 8 i Er who applied for diagnosis and remedial instruction in 
boys ages li i He found that 29 traits were not common to the group, 
eea pera common, five were common, and seven were universal. 
Lt egi p common traits were reversals in reading and writing, 
et: elling inability to learn to read by a sight or phonetic method, 
Loe wentodley than comprehension scores on tests, and very slow 
raté of reading. Pupils disliked reading, had more difficulty with small 


than with large words, and later did poorly in English in second 
school. The foregoing symptoms were 


neurological realm. 


ary 
interpreted as being in the 


ant eye through occlusion. 


activity (including oral 
reading). Case studies were offered in support of the treatment. 
The traits which Delacato offered as common to retarded readers are 


age. The Harris Tests 
ight, and simultaneous 
with increase in age, a greater increase in | 
unselected subjects, and also in preference fo 
confusion was significantly age seven. 

ged in this particular. Tests of 
eye and foot dominance did not distinguish een groups. He concluded 
A wly, indicating a matura- 
tional lag, perhaps of a neurological nature. 

Another report of factors related to reading disability was made by 
Kawi and Pasamanick (1959). They examined records of prenatal his- 
tories as well as selected items of postnatal histories of 205 male reading- 
clinic cases and an equal number of matched controls, They were par- 
ticularly concerned with evidence of minimal cerebral injury which might 
distinguish the two groups. The two groups 


were classified according to 
iometric deciles. Then the presence or absence of complications of 
SOC v á 
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pregnancy, delivery, the neonatal period, and prematurity were recorded. 
Differences between the two groups in socioeconomic status which may 
have been related to the selection of subjects emerged. Of special interest 
was the discovery of a significantly higher proportion of premature births 
among the retarded readers. Also, abnormalities of the prenatal period 
occurred more frequently among retarded readers. This study was as 
carefully controlled as possible considering the facts that the pupils were 
about 10 years old and that for many of them birth records were not 
complete. The authors recognized this limitation and furthermore did not 
attribute reading disability to the factors they identified. 

Previous investigations have shown multiple deficits of retarded readers 
when many factors were considered. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the deviations from expectancy shown by the foregoing reports, each 
limited to selected areas. 

Additional References: Aaron (1960); Anderson (1958); Bliesmer 
(1958); Bolling (1958); Durkin (1960); Ewers (1957); Fry (1959); 
Hill (1960) ; Leavell and Beck (1959); Moe and Nania (1959); Mor 
rison and Perry (1959); Natchez (1959); Newton (1959); Plattor 
and others (1959); Raygor, Vance, and Adcock (1959); Roberts and 
Coleman (1958); Stake and Mehrens (1960); Tabarlet (1958) ; Wilson 


(1959), 
Summary 


The research in reading during the last three years is impressive in 
both its quantity and diversity. Yet much remains to be done. The im- 
portant problems of what changes take place in the individual when the 
ability to read is acquired, the mental processes involved in reading, and 
the techniques of learning used by successful achievers are still relatively 
unexplored areas. Outer space is not the only frontier. Reading qualifies, 


too. 
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CHAPTER III 
Listening 


SAM DUKER 


Ax INCREASE in interest in the nature of the listening process and in the 
best procedures for teaching efficient use of this process has marked the 
past three years. This increase has not only been quantitative but also has 
been evidenced by broadening inquiry into new aspects of the subject. 
As is true of inquiry about any new area, research on listening has not been 
co-ordinated, and as a result there tends to exist duplication and often a 
lack of acquaintance with previous studies. There has been an amazing 
increase in space allotted to listening in textbooks on speech and language 
arts as well as in recent curriculum bulletins. Unfortunately, the material 


often fails to reflect the results of investigation. : 
This chapter does not deal with studies of hearing, of the mass media, 
or of listening to nonverbal sounds such as music, except as they can 


be related to verbal communication. It is confined to research dealing 
with listening to the spoken language. Such research occurs in the fields 


of English, education, speech, psychology, and sociology. 


Summaries and Bibliographies 


An extensive bibliography on various aspects of listening was prepared 
by Nichols and others (1957), who classified references by type of publica- 
tion rather than by topic. Keller (1960) and Toussaint (1960) reviewed 
research done during the past decade. Keller saw substantial progress 1n 
testing and teaching methodology but also saw need for more attention 
to the thought processes that take place during listening. Toussaint thought 
further investigation desirable into the administration of listening tests 
by mechanical means, the aural approach to teaching a number of subjects, 
and the reasons for contradictory findings of existing research. : 

Early (1960) called attention to the growing interest in the teaching 
9f listening and to some of the research dealing with the importance of 
listening in human communication. Broadbent (1958), who has long been 
interested in the psychological aspects of the auditory process, contributed 
an extremely valuable review of the research in this area. He reviewe 
research on selective listening, one-channel and two-channel listening, the 
effects of noise, the nature of extinction, and individual differences. He 
—— that many of the phenomena discovered Pus studies he re- 

Wed can best be explai in terms of information theory. g 

Additional ho aeo (1958); Jeffress and Moushegian 
(1959) ; Laurence (1957); Rubenstein and Aborn (1960); von Békésy 


(1960). 
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Tests 


The Educational Testing Service (1956-57) produced two forms of a 
four-level test intended for use in grades 4 through 14. This was the first 
published test designed for use below grade 1. It was part of a battery 
of tests in many subject areas and has had wide use. Published research 
on its validity and on its other aspects is still lacking. Reviews by Lorge 
(1959b), Lindquist (1959b), and Jackson (1959) were critical of the 
size of the sample used in establishing norms and also questioned 
validity. Reviews by Lorge (1959a) and Lindquist (1959a) of the 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Test tended to be critical of procedures used in 
devising the test. 

Hayes (1957), after analyzing 10 reading tests for beginners, con- 
structed a listening test for use in the primary grades. Her study is a 
model of careful, scholarly preparation of test items and of rigid test 
evaluation. Test questions include vocabulary and sentence completion 
items. Launderville (1958) devised a listening test for use in the reading- 
readiness stage. She found that the results of her test correlated signifi- 
cantly with reading achievement a year later and concluded that the 
test might have value as a predictive instrument. Moe (1957) performed a 
similar experiment with a smaller number of subjects but failed to find 
that listening performance was a significant predictive measure of later 
reading achievement. 

Haberland (1958, 1959) found that results obtained on the Brown- 

Carlsen Listening Test corresponded closely to the results on the aural 
portions of various reading and intelligence tests. He also found that 
administration of this test by persons trained in speech did not yield 
results significantly different from those obtained when the test was 
administered by persons not trained in speech. 
. A phase of listening previously neglected by test constructors was 
investigated by West (1958), who developed an instrument to measure 
critical or evaluative aspects of listening. Testees were asked to identify the 
theme, the action suggested, ideas offered, and supporting material in a 
given presentation. Although this effort was, admittedly, 
it was a valuable step toward the evaluation of this cruc 
listening. 


only a beginning, 
ial aspect of good 


Nature of the Listening Process 


The relationship between the abilities involved in listening to music and 
to language was explored by Wilson (1960). Analyzing listening and 
intelligence tests taken by 369 pupils in grade 6, he reported correlations 
between music and language listening of .16 to .40. He found that 
pupils in the upper quartile in listening to language tended to have 
significantly higher scores in listening to music than did those in the 
lowest quartile. This study has great potential significance in determining 
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the validity of the concept of auding. Plessas (1957) found a significant 
positive relationship between high listening scores and scores in reading 
and intelligence tests. 

The relative effectiveness of listening and reading as a means of learn- 
ing continued to fascinate researchers. Witty and Sizemore (1958, 1959) 
reviewed almost 100 studies dealing with this question and concluded that 
the contradictory findings could best be explained by recognizing that 
efficiency in learning depends not nearly so much on the mode of presen- 
tation as on a complex of other factors. King (1959) tested 475 last-term 
primary-school pupils in England and reported no sharp differences be- 
tween listening and reading comprehension. He confirmed previous 
findings that boys seem to favor the auditory approach more than do girls. 
Gray (1958), in an elegantly designed study. found no differences in a 
test comparison of reading and listening to poetry. He tested grasp of 
central meaning and of central and metaphysical images, as well as over- 
all understanding and ability to make critical comments. : 

An extensive résumé of the art of listening from the psychiatric stand- 
point was prepared by Barbara (1958). He found various kinds of listen- 
ing, types of bad listening habits, and a relationship between listening 
and personality. Bossard (1958) made tape recordings of 200 family 
dinner-table conversations and analyzed them to show the importance of 
listening, . MM —M 

Kegler (1958) investigated the reading and listening vocabularies b 
211 high-school students. To ensure careful measurement he used E i- 
vidual intelligence tests. He found no support for previous finding hat 
those of high intelligence tended to possess larger reading vocabu sae 
than listening vocabularies, but saw some indication that students b» 
low ability tended to possess larger listening vocabularies than reading 
vocabularies. Jder ai 

Diehl, White, and Burk (1959) changed the speed of delivery of pas- 
sages from 145 words per minute to 172, 160, 135, and 126 x pe 
minute by altering only the pause time between sounds and words. S 
reported no differences in comprehension. Brown (1959). dence 
anticipatory sets to listening and reported no significant differences be 

ifferent sets. Brown also found no differences in listening efficiency be- 
tween subjects who had a theoretical interest in listening and those who 
ad not. . 

Additional References: Bird (1960); Greif (1958); Hast Den 

Nichols (1960); O'Connor (1959); Smith (1958); Strickland (1958); 


Triggs (1957); Westover (1958). 


The Place of Listening in Teacher Training 

be taught effectively 
hing is included in 
tionnaire study 
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at the elementary and secondary levels unless its teac 
teacher-training programs, Markgraf (1960) made a ques 
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of 411 member schools of the American Association of Colleges vd 
Teacher Education. Directing 1111 questionnaires to speech, ee 
and education departments, he obtained a remarkably high return. : 
total of 839 returns were received from 406 of the 411 colleges solicite , 
Courses for credit in listening are offered at the University of Minnesota, 
Bradley University, and Western Michigan University. In 88 out of 188 
speech-methods courses, a special unit on the teaching of listening is 
included. He found also that 92 out of 214 English teaching-methods 
courses and 188 out of 258 elementary-school-methods courses included 
units on the teaching of listening. A valuable summary giving status of 
the teaching of listening at each of the responding institutions was 
included by Markgraf. 


The Teaching of Listening 
Most research studies during the period under review were concerned 
tening skills. The most novel approach was in 
the film, Effective Listening, developed by E. C. Conboy and William A. 
a large amount of information about the 
ssed into a well-made, 15-minute film. Nichols 


and by types of listening. 

Additional References: Canfield (1958) ; Clark (1958) ; Dow (1958) ; 
Early (1958) ; Fulton (1959) ; Giffin and Hannah (1960) ; Hosey (1959) ; 
Kelly (1958); Lewis (1960) ; Nichols (1960) ; O'Connor (1959) ; Smith 


(1958) ; Terango (1959) ; Wagner (1957) ; Wagner and Hosier (1959) ; 
Wehr (1957). 


Summary 


Listening as an area for research has reached a new sta 
during the past three years. There remains, 
Results obtained from studies using inadequ 
niques, and unsophisticated analyses tend to 
rather than clarification is the result. Probab 
of interest in the importance of listening, 
a large amount of exhortatory material presented with missionary zeal. 
This seems superfluous and inappropriate. Studies characterized by better 

imental design and more careful analysis could do much to point 
pee to the most productive ways of teaching listening skills. Now 
se i search has laid a good foundation of educational and psy- 
a P iral pes on which future work can be based, it is to be 
cholog 


ge of maturity 
however, much to be done. 
ate samples, unsuitable tech- 
be contradictory. Confusion 
ly as a result of the recency 
many research reports contain 
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hoped that the next three years will produce research more rigorously 
performed. i 
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CHAPTER IV 


Speaking 


J. JEFFERY AUER and RAYMOND G. SMITH 


Tas CHAPTER seeks to highlight reports of significant investigations ap- 
pearing in speech publications during the past three-year period. Fortu- 
nately, the area is adequately indexed, and studies not noticed here can 
readily be found. 


Bibliographies, Reviews, and Indexes 


Gray (1957) indexed 250 doctoral dissertations in drama, speech educa- 
tion, and the sciences basic to speech. Auer's (1958, 1959a) listing of 
doctoral dissertations in progress continued a series that has been published 
annually since 1951. This series complements that of Dow (1958, 1959, 
1960), consisting of 500-700 word abstracts of completed doctoral 
dissertations, which has appeared annually since 1946. A companion 
index by Knower (1958, 1959, 1960) presented numerical summaries of 
all graduate degrees by author, title, school, and subject matter; it has 
been published annually since 1935. 

Annual bibliographies in rhetoric and public address, edited by Cleary 
(1958, 1959a, 1960), have appeared since 1951. Numerical and percentage 
summaries by author, institution, content area, and research method for 
the three Speech Association of America journals of the period 1935-58 
were published by Brooks (1959). An index to Speech Monographs, 1934- 
59 (Gray, 1960), appeared as a special issue of that periodical in 1960. 
Auer's (1957) bibliography for American Studies programs includes many 
additional references. 

Auer’s (1959b) was the first text specifically designed to introduce 
graduate students to research methods and techniques in speech. Although 
not itself a bibliography, it contains comprehensive summaries of biblio- 
graphical material. Clevenger (1959) reviewed research on stage fright. 
most of which appeared in speech publications, and offered interesting 
hypotheses concerning interrelationships among common subjective, ob- 
jective, and physiological measures of the phenomenon. All in all, the 
bibliographical and review sources available in speech are numerous, 
comprehensive, and well diversified. 


Historical-Critical Studies 


Numerous investigations dealt with the theory of rhetoric and the 
practice of public address. Recent rhetorical studies included the “recovery” 
of obscure treatises: Nadeau (1958) translated Hermogenes’ second- 
century On Stases; Brennan (1960) traced the genesis of Susenbrotus 
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1541 Epitome Troporum ac Schematum; and Ong (1958a, b) contributed 
a definitive inventory of the writings of Peter Ramus and Omer Talon as 
well as a major study of Ramus’ life and works. Critical re-evaluations of 
traditional treatises included Black’s (1958) on Plato’s Gorgias and 
Phaedrus and Bitzer’s (1959) and Mudd’s (1959) on Aristotle’s view of 
the enthymeme. Fresh analyses of standard rhetorics included Bitzer's 
(1960) defense of Campbell's 1776 doctrine of evidence, and Cohen's 
(1958) explication of Blair's 1783 concept of aesthetics in rhetoric and 
belles-lettres. 

Less well-known figures were treated in Wagner's (1960) definitive intro- 
duction to Thomas Wilson's first complete rhetoric in English in 1553, 
Cleary's (1959b) review of Bulwer's Renaissance works on expressive 
action, and Brigance's (1958) interpretation of Descartes’ impact on the 
language of contemporary speech. Howell (1959) introduced other early 
writers in a study of the elocutionary movement in England, establishing 
its origins within the 1700-48 period rather than the accepted post-1750 
era. 

Other studies focused on rhetorical implications in writings of scholars 
from related disciplines. Hochmuth (1958) assayed the contributions of 


I. A. Richards to a general theory of communication; Torrence (1959) 


related rhetoric to philosophical inquiry in the works of Bertrand Russell: 


and Brockriede and Ehninger (1960) applied the logical formulations of 
Stephen Toulmin to a classification and analysis of rhetorical arguments. 
Langer (1960) wrote perceptively of post-Darwinian concepts of the 
origins of speech and its communicative function. N . 
Finally, a number of studies examined the role of rhetoric in education. 
Phillips (1959) explored public speaking in the Talmudic academies of 
Babylonia, a.p, 50-500; Oliver (1959) traced the rhetorical tradition 
in the Confucian schools of Korea, 1392-1910; Lang (1958) reviewed 
thetorical training in the Port-Royal petites-écoles, 1646-60; Gillis (1959) 
examined speech instruction in eighteenth-century and nineteenth-century 
Jesuit education; and Reid (1959) reported on the 1806-1904. history of 
Harvard’s Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory. l 
Research in public-address history is classifiable by scope and emphasis. 
iret are comprehensive studies of individual speakers. Notable in the pe- 
riod under review is a series on British orators: Reid (1957) on Fox, 
Told (1958) on Lord Erskine, Lomas (1958) on Churchill Austen 
(1958) on Gladstone, Wood (1958) on Macaulay, C. D. Smith (1959) 
9n Lord North, and Stelzner (1959) on Morley. 
on a second category fall limited studies of indiv 
958) analyzed five speeches of F. D. Roosevelt s 16601 
and nature of his ad libitum changes from prepared texts; Windes ( ia 
Went behind the 1956 utterances of Stevenson to reveal the Se 
15 “Speech staff,” its methods, and its contributions. Linkugel be- : 
reviewed the stump speaking of Seymour in 1868 as he defied a tradi : 
15 


idual speakers. Crowell 
to ascertain the extent 
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of passive presidential campaigning; and Spalding s "oo d E 
W. J. Cameron was rae ee D UNE iberalism 

es Evenin our,” -42. 

pk p period studies were represented by Martin’s Sah 
analysis of the characteristics of speech style in the ceremonial oratory " 
the *Golden Age" of American speaking, 1800-50, and by Hudson s (1958 

characterization of rhetorical invention as “sacred logic" in Colonial New 
Eng reaching. 

Wo of ve for a common cause included Kerr's (1959) re- 
view of “the rhetoric of political protest" as reflected by Father Coughlin 
and Congressman Lembke in the 1936 Union Party campaign. Quimby 
and Billigmeier (1959) took a longer historical view, analyzing American 
Protestant evangelism, its pre-Graham revivalistic preaching by Finney, 
Moody, Sunday, and others. The highest standards in historical.critical 
research were met in Gunderson's (1957) book-length analysis of “The 
Log-Cabin Campaign" of 1840. 

Case studies of single speeches, in situ, continued a fresh approach to 
public-address history, blending careful accounts of the specific audience 
and occasion with those of the speaker and his communication. Richards 
(1958) applied this technique to John Marshall’s judiciary speech in 
the 1788 Virginia Federal Ratifying Convention; Thomas (1959) did the 
same in a study of the prosecuting speech of Benjamin F. Butler in John- 
son's impeachment trial; and Vasilew (1957) investigated the experience 


of Norman Thomas before what he described as “ 


the only completely 
hostile audience . 


. - I ever faced,” at the 1936 Townsend Convention. 
Another kind of public-address research centered upon special speech 
types and occasions. Martin (1958) rejected sophisticated maligning of the 
traditional Fourth of July oration and found this speech type a unifying 
rhetorical force, homogenizing popular national values in nineteenth- 
century America. Miles (1960) explored the tradition of the national nom- 
inating convention keynote speech and identified its common themes. A 
special focus, involving textual analysis and collation, appeared in Erd- 
man’s (1960) study of the quality of parliamentary reporting by Coleridge 
and his contemporaries in 1800. 

A few studies dealt directly with the process of criticism. In his treat- 
ment of John Morley, Moore (1958) added substance to the idea that 
English historians excel as public-address critics, and Baskerville (1959) 
approached the same conclusion by identifying “dramatic” and “literary” 
emphasis in much American criticism. Murphy (1958), however, argued 
that literary evaluations of speeches can be as solidly based as social or 

. 1 nes. 
xm satia should be taken of a volume devoted to the rhetorical 
ix pec dited by Bryant (1958), and dedicated to Herbert August 
hus It includes 18 studies of high merit, covering the whole field of 
bees and public address. 
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Tests, Measurements, and Research Instruments 


The circuitry and physical structure of a new audience-response analyzer 
were described by Brockhaus and Irwin (1958). This instrument period- 
ically samples listeners’ conscious responses throughout a program. Flexi- 
bility and modest cost make it a promising technique for obtaining a 
profile of audience response. 

A description of methodology used in developing a new intelligibility 
test (but not of the test itself) was presented by Asher (1958). Tests 
for appraising the reliability of a group of practiced judges evaluating 
samples of children’s articulation were compared by March and others 
(1958). Several refinements in the measurement of stage fright through 
chemical reactions to palmar and finger-tip perspiration were reported 
by Brutten (1959). Brutten’s procedure involved the reaction between 
soluble ferric chloride and mimeograph paper treated with tannic acid, 
and his contributions were in refinements of technique. 

The first report of an investigation using the promising new Osgood 
Semantic Differential as a measuring instrument was made by Nebergall 
(1958), who compared listeners’ received connotative meanings with 
speakers’ intended meanings. A second study by R. G. Smith (1959) 
replicated Osgood's factor-analytic work with data drawn from the general 
speech field to yield a research instrument designed specifically for speech. 
Working with the Osgood instrument, Thomas and Ralph (1959) found 
the evaluative scales to furnish a valid index of attitude shift. The semantic 
differential in specially adapted forms seems to hold real promise for 
quantifying and analyzing complexities of the communicative process, 

Weaver (1959), with a semantic scale of his own devising, concluded 


four times as effective as social-attitude 


that intelligence is approximately in 


score in relation to academic achievement of twelfth-grade pupils. 

creasingly greater numbers of measuring devices are being developed for 

the speech field. 

ridditonal References: Crocker (1958); Douglas (1958); Laase 
58). 


Quantitative Studies 
Investigations directed toward identifying and quantifying the taer 
Ying acoustical phenomena constituting speech signs also appeare ma 
Breater frequency in research literature. In general, these m, m 
soundly conceived and carefully executed studies. Using analysis of v 


3 į- 
id for example, Harbold (1957) concluded that ar sa magn 
es of i i itional influence exist as entities - - - 

S of interphonemic transition tsinger and Young 


" differential] recognized and identified” (p. 297). Kre 
(1960) compared the intelligibility of speech output submitted to two 
Ypes of electronic intensity control and found “limiting to B 155 
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higher scores in the presence of competing noise E dr A 
by Leith and Pronko (1957) added considerab y to 3 orma nai 
cerning the disintegration of speech (rate and intensity) in eum sA 
stress created by delayed auditory feedback. In another no e 
study Summers (1958) found significant differences for eight vowe quu " 
at various pressure levels for both internal nasal and combined externa 

T und pressures. 

M cm "m "iulurosodpie" investigations was one by Diehl, White, and 
Burk (1959) which corroborated the conclusion that speech-rate altera- 
tion within the normal delivery range does not appreciably affect com- 
prehension. Moses (1959), using the type-token ratio as a measure, found 
additional evidence to support the belief that writers use a more diversified 
vocabulary than do speakers. : 

Several speech-personality relationship investigations were made, in- 
cluding one by Mallory and Miller (1958) in which biserial correlations 
between dominance and introversion and pitch, loudness, resonance, and 
rate were made. Slight but significant correlations were found between 
some of the pairs. The relationships between personality traits and dis- 
cussion behavior were investigated by Scheidel, Crowell, and Shepherd 
(1958) ; the results suggested “notable relationships between such personal 
characteristics as self-confidence, independence, and dominance and the 
‘Individual Prominence’ dimension of discussion behavior.” With a 
somewhat different approach, Utterback and Fotheringham (1958) found 
inconclusive relationships to exist among discussion-group size, length of 
discussion, and degree of moderation. 

Ball (1958) explored the relationships between rated speaking ability 
and measures of the factors of verbal comprehension and general reason- 
ing. Low but significant correlations were found for the male subjects. 
Hovland (1957) and Hovland and Janis (1959) added two collections of 
experimental studies to their significant series on mass communication 
and persuasion, the first dealing with the effects of sequences of presenta- 
tion, and the second with individual differences in persuasibility. 

Finally, mention should be made of Peterson’s (1958) excellent sum- 
mary evaluation of the present status and outlook for quantitative re- 
search; he pointed up the eclectic and interdisciplinary nature of speech, 
warned against the inherent weaknesses of single-avenue approaches, and 
advocated sound basic-research programs. 

Additional Reference: Becker and Dallinger (1960). 
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CHAPTER V 


Composition, Handwriting, and Spelling 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


Tue MOST RECENT summaries of the teaching of writing appeared in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, third edition (1960)—Harris on 
handwriting, E. Horn on spelling, and Searles and Carlsen on English— 
and in a series contributed by the National Conference on Research in 
English to Elementary English. In the latter, Parke (1959) summarized 
research on composition in the primary grades; Edmund (1959), on 
composition in the intermediate grades; T. Horn (1960), on spelling; 
Herrick (1960), on handwriting: DeBoer (1959), on grammar in language 
: and Strickland (1960), on the evaluation of children's com- 


teaching; r 
position. The series was edited by Burrows (1960) and published as a 


bulletin by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Buros, 1959) listed and 
reviewed new tests in the field of written expression. Letton (1957) an- 
notated references on research in elementary language arts, and Anderson 
and Staiger (1957) listed research studies completed and in progress 1n 
1956. Phi Delta Kappa published lists of Research Studies in Education, 
both those in progress and those completed (Jensen, Lyda, and Good, 
1957; Lyda and others, 1958; Lyda, Anderson, and Good, 1959), including 
many in the language arts. 


Curriculum and General 


Furness (1957), evaluating trends in the teaching of English, cited the 
decline in the relative number of teachers of English, with the resultant 
assignment of English classes to home-economics, physical-education, and 
other teachers; the low subject-matter requirements for teachers of 
English in many states; and the tendency to underemphasize humanistic 
values in core courses. On the other hand, Mersand (1958) saw numerous 
avorable developments in the teaching of English. Among these were 
extensive efforts at curriculum: revision, typified by the work of the 

ommission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of 

Sachers of English; improved articulation among the various ae 
*vels by means of meetings which include elementary, high-school, an 
College teachers; increased individualization of instruction through special 
Programs for the gifted and the slow learners; the use of TV and other 
audio-visual aids; closer relationship between teacher and caput ; 
Breater utilization of extraclass experiences to enrich the student's bac ; 
8Tound of experience; attendance at summer workshops and nationa 
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meetings; and the organization of regional associations of teachers of 
English. . 

Winter (1957) found low correlations among such factors as motor 
ability, oral language, drawing, writing, reading, and spelling in first-grade 
and second-grade children. She properly cautioned teachers and others not 


to proceed on unexamined assumptions about the interrelationships of the 
various abilities of young children. 


The Teaching of Composition 


Research on the teaching of composition is particularly difficult. be- 
cause of the highly subjective nature of the product. Nevertheless, numerous 
investigators have had the temerity to study ways in which writing skills 
may best be cultivated. For example, Carlson (1959) compared two 
methods of teaching intermediate-grade children to write original stories. 
Fourteen hundred samples of children's writing were evaluated. Using 
two specially designed scales with equated groups, Carlson found that the 


use of a variety of stimuli including multisensory experiences, pictures, 
literature, and toys resulted in 


greater fluency and originality than did the 
use of story titles alone. 


S group" wrote signifi- 


significantly fewer errors in spelling 


group (W) wrote 500-word essays weekly for 16 weeks and received them 
back each with only a short paragraph itici 

group (R) also wrote weekly essays, 
errors indicated and with commentary 
group devoted from 30 to 50 minutes of 
and revision. The first and final essays 
two experienced teachers of English. T 
these teachers was .90. The results indicated no differences among the 
three groups with regard to the Mechanics of Expression part of the test- 
The Effectiveness of Expression test scores of both the R and W groups 
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but received them back with all 
on each paper as a whole; this 
class time each week to discussion 
were independently evaluated by 
he reliability of the scoring by 
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were significantly higher than those of the C group. However, the R group, 
which devoted much time to discussion and revision, was superior to the 
W group on such matters as title, introduction, sentence variety, fluency, 
and diction. There was no indication of superiority of any one group over 
another in critical thinking. originality, or organization. 

Pippert (1959) examined the mechanics of written language of gradu- 
ates of four Wisconsin high schools immediately before. and five years 
after, graduation. In this study the girls made significantly fewer errors 
than boys in both the earlier and the later scores. The predictive efficiency 
of the scores ranged from 3 to 11 percent, with correlations ranging from 
-23 to .45. In other words, if the measures were both valid and reliable, 
it is not possible to make accurate predictions of future performances on 
the basis of high-school test scores. Incidentally, the most common 
errors of all four groups had to do with capitalization, end punctuation, 
Separating sentence elements, and spelling. 

One of the most interesting new developments in the teaching of com 
Position is the use of lay readers of students’ writing. Diederich (1960), 
for example, reported on a plan for reducing class size. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, along with state organizations of teachers 
of English, suggested a total load of 100 pupils per teacher, in order that 
More supervised writing might be made possible. Diederich thinks that 
the load of the teacher of English will increase rather than decrease, and 
that unless drastic changes are made students will write, on the average, 
not more than four papers a year. He noted that it takes 33 hours to 
Stade and correct 200 papers at the best rate good readers are able to 
Maintain. He observed that whenever the teacher’s load has approached 
this 200-students-a-day figure, the average number of papers written and 
Corrected per year has approached four. Under the Diederich plan, sup- 
Ported by the Ford Foundation and developed by a 1959 workshop, the 

igh-school English teacher meets no more than 25 students at a time. Of 

e five periods typically available per week, two are devoted to "free 
reading” and one to a test and a follow-up of self-correcting homework. 

© free reading is done in groups of more than 200 students in temporary 

Uildings designed for that purpose and is directed by teams of specially 
Walified college-educated housewives. Students write a paper every two 

eeks. In the course of a year, three-fourths of a student’s papers are 
by college-educated lay readers, one-fourth by regular teachers of 
lon » The issue presented by the Diederich study is egre ean 
wheth Practices, with generally reduced class size, shal t n ere 
ing i ingenious compromises are to be made as the expecte 

chool enrollments occur. 19582 

‘ 3 series of studies of children’s creative writing, Het. res 
M 3 1959; 1960) undertook to find the relationship M md 
Prob] 8 and their prior experiences, their interests, an the Elementary 

ems and fears. These studies were also discussed in the 
168 
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School Journal (1957). On the question of prior experiences, the pose 
in grades 5, 7, and 9 appeared to write more creatively P ecce 
experiences (that is, those encountered in reading, radio, TV, and i 
like) than direct personal experiences. The tendency to employ direc 
experience in creative writing increased as the children moved up E: 
the grades. Edmund properly suggested that pupils be taught to make 
greater use of direct personal experiences. In ano 
fifth-grade pupils, he found that only 20 1 
interests as topics for themes. The problems which the children listed. 
and which nearly all ignored in their writing, included (a) failing school 
work, (b) getting along with siblings, (c) making and keeping friends, 
(d) appearance, and (e) shyness and nervousness. The fears which these 


children admitted but did not write about included (a) darkness, (b) 
failing school work, (c) snakes, (d) dogs, and (e) death and personal 
injuries. 


Edmund further surveyed the writing interests of 187 pupils in grade 7. 
The children’s interests were distributed as follows: 25 percent in trips 
and travel; 20 percent in adventures; 13 percent in pets or animals; 10 
percent in ghost stories; 9 Percent in fiction; others in miscellaneous 
topics. Edmund conclude 
subjects independently, 


are capable of choosing 
In two articles, Fitzgerald (1959a, b) discussed the use of prefixes and 
suffixes as means of introducing children to new words to employ in their 
writing. His analysis revealed that about 840 words (more than 3] percent 
of the 2650 basic writing words) are derivatives formed from base words 
or roots by the addition of simple suffixes, Fitzgerald points out that the 


need for derivatives formed from prefixes increases greatly from child- 
hood to adulthood, when about one-fourth 


f th iting is 

made up of prefix derivations. i e writing vocabulary 

Additional References: Adler (1959) ; Callahan (1959) ; Kraus (1959) ; 

McIntire (1958); Smith (1960) ; Wittick (1960) . Witty ` Witty 
and Blumenthal (1957). ); Witty (1957) ; Wi 


ther study, involving 
percent made use of their general 


d that most children 


The Evaluation of Writing Abilities 


Little substantial evidence has a 
indicate progress in the objective 


reliable and valid than objective tests, many teachers believe that essay 
tests are justified on grounds other than Prediction of success in college 
English. French also found that, in the opinion of teachers, (a) writing 
practice has increased in the schools in the last 10 years and (b) the essay 
test of the College Entrance Examination Board has not been responsible 
for any change in their methods. : 

Additional References: Grissom (1959) ; Scales (1958). 
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The Teaching of Grammar and Usage 


, Apparently the scholarly articles and books which set forth the descrip- 
live or "usage" principle of language have not yet made headway among 
high-school teachers of English. Pooley (1957). for example. conducted 
à poll of 20 experienced teachers of English from various parts of the 
United States, including chairmen of English departments in high schools, 
Supervisors of English, and past and present officers of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, in an effort to secure their estimates of teachers' 
attitudes toward grammar, as reflected in classroom practices. He re- 
ported that “the majority of teachers hold the view that ‘grammar is the 
means to improved speech and writing. . . . Grammar skills are best 
gained by learning the parts of speech. the elements of the sentence, and 
the kinds of sentences. . . . Drill and practice from textbooks and work- 
books establish grammar, which will then function in composition’ ” (p. 

A Survey by Womack (1959) confirmed Pooley's findings. Items 
taken from the Leonard study and other scholarly sources were included 
in Womack’s questionnaire. Womack reported that teachers of English 
feel obligated to hold a conservative view of questions of usage and lan- 
pase change, and he gave abundant evidence of this conservatism among 

em. 

Kraus (1957), comparing three methods of teaching sentence structure, 
Confirmed the findings of ‘two generations of investigators. Working at 
s Eugene, Oregon, high school, she set up six experimental classes in 
E 1l for the purpose of determining which of three menan r 
a in helping students to express their thoughts clearly. Sra 
Pre co oheisted of the logical presentation of Hive uin en d 
with a No original writing was required. All activities oe - e 
cedu te study of sentence structure. In the second method, E E ie 
Se was followed, except that students wrote weekly iso : ^w 
third a with them after the themes were viene pes 
eru) an items involving sentence "piane sechs ia di nen 
methods 1 ! errors made in the writing of wee dy G aE = 

* $ the following aspects of sentence structure were s : 

€ness, Co-ordination, subordination, clarity, and effectiveness. . 
abili s found that all three methods resulted in significant p m 

i i to choose correct alternatives in punctuation and usage, bu dur 
"is ird method attained its objective in one-third of the time e : 
tion ^ thers. She concluded that effective teaching involves (a) exp ius 
than 9* sentence structure in relation to the idea to be expressed. js : 

Brammatical rule; (b) opportunity for students to work on the iter 
ficult for them; (c) discussion with students about experiences 
ich they are to write; and (d) teaching elements of sentence struc- 
7* Which the student's writing indicates a need. ion (1959) ; Monk 
(1958 “tonal References: Baltimore Bulletin of Education ( ; 


3 Ridgway (1959) ; Sexton (1959). 


on 
ture 
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Linguistics in the English Program 


The controversy over “structural grammar" continues. The structural 
approach, developed earlier by Fries, Whitehall, Roberts, and others; 
studies the English sentence from the point of view of pattern, word order, 
and formal clues. It departs sharply from the earlier and still dominant 
practice of employing the concepts, categories, and terminology of Latin 
grammar. Ven 

Mallis (1957) used the "patterns" method in his high-school junior 
English class. His purpose was (a) to help the slow students and those 
with little grammar background over the psychological hurdle, (b) to 
review fundamentals for the forgetters, and (c) to challenge the superior 
students with a new way of handling material they already knew well. He 
reported that, as a result of 15-minute daily lessons, the students! writing 
became clearer and more vivid; slower students discovered a framework 
within which they could develop a complete thought; and students took 
greater care in stating ideas. Similar favorable results for the new gram- 
mar were reported by Senatore (1957). He cited particularly the ad- 


vantage of the reduced number of grammatical terms which a student 
must learn, identify, and use. 


Alva (1959) found that about 4 percent (120) of the teachers in 88 
high schools of California were using the method. Most of these teachers 
had had one or two college courses in linguistic science. Many of them 
combined the traditional and the descriptive approaches. Slothower (1959), 
studying the extent of use of structural linguistics in English-language 
courses for prospective teachers of English, found that among American 
colleges requiring grammar Study of prospective teachers of English, 22 
percent reported giving "considerable" attention to structural grammar; 
9 percent, or 20 institutions, reported exclusive use of the structural ap- 
proach. Since usable replies were received from 91 percent of the 395 
institutions addressed, these percentages are significant. In view of the 
recency of the structural-grammar movement, they appear high. 

Additional References: Malmstrom (1958); Marckwardt (1958); 
Simonini (1958); Williams (1959). 


The Teaching of Handwriting 

In addition to the general summar 
Herrick (1960), numerous studies wi 
question of cursive and manuscript 
veying cities with a population of 10,000 or more to determine present 
practices, found that, although in most school systems the changeove? 
from manuscript to cursive is made in grade 3, a sizable minority makes 
the change in grade 2. Foster (1957) compared cursive and manuscript 
writing of middle-grade children who had made the transition ee 
manuscript to cursive in grade 3 or later. He concluded that (a) manu 
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y of research on handwriting by 
ere published. Two dealt with the 
handwriting. Freeman (1958), sur- 
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script writing is slightly more legible than cursive; (b) children who 
write legibly in one style write legibly in the other also; (c) children 
write more rapidly in cursive than in manuscript; (d) children in the 
middle grades increase rapidly in rate of writing by either style. 

Harris and Rarick (1957, 1959) found that an individual’s use of his 
normal rate of writing results in a minimum of “point pressure” and 
greater legibility. Enstrom (1957), using data from questionnaires an- 
swered by a large sample of teachers, found that 11.14 percent of pupils 
(12.5 percent of boys, 9.7 percent of girls) write with the left hand. 
Quint (1958), studying 626 children in grade 6, found that children of 
high IQ dislike handwriting practice less than those of low IQ; that aver- 
Ston to the act of writing is related to motor ability; and that there is no 
Significant difference in attitude toward handwriting between right- 
handed and left-handed children. 

Types of personal handwriting of children in grades 6 to 9 were ana- 
lyzed and classified by Seifert (1959). One-third or more at each grade 
level showed evidence of a personal style. Of those who used the personal 
style, the mean speed scores ranged from 60 letters per minute in grade 6 
to 88 letters per minute in grade 9. There was no correlation between 
Motor co-ordination and personal style or between intelligence and per- 
Sonal style, except among some ninth-grade pupils who apparently showed 
i relationship between intelligence and a personal style of handwriting. 

t Templin (1959) studied the legibility of the handwriting of 454 adults 
rained in three styles: all manuscript, all cursive, and manuscript-cursive. 
She found that most males, once exposed to the manuscript style of 
andwriting, continue to make use of it in their adult lives. She questioned 
tae efficacy of our dual system of handwriting instruction. Likewise, 
Hildreth (1960), in a detailed summary of research on the subject, 
avored retention of the manuscript style throughout the grades. Both 
LEM and Hildreth emphasized the continuing importance of p» 
à ling and stressed the need for careful, systematic instruction 1 a 

enBeover is made to cursive. nr t 
boa Herrick (1959) studied middle-grade children’s icones 
Ca Writing. They found that the ability of children to rank han RE 
ey, 1 samples in correct order appears to vary directly with intellec : 
len » the bright group being the most successful. The children as viam 

ae have an inadequate perception of the relative aie a 2. 
rig ring scale values, although they had had several years of han 
ing instruction. 
ditional Reference: Kaplan (1957). 


The Teaching of Spelling 
e markedly im- 


They, 1 a uel b 

e is a widespread belief that spelling abilities can 

r prea elle: 1957 5 
Proved Y greater emphasis on sounding approaches. E. Horn ( à 5 
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ointed out the serious limitations of this emphasis on the basis 
as of 10,000 words from his Basic Writing Vocabulary. Es 
great variety of accepted pronunciations and the numerous ways in w = 
such letters as the long a and long e sounds are spelled interfere with the 
use of phonics instruction in spelling. Instruction should be limited to 
sounds without many exceptions in common spelling. . 

T. Horn (1958) surveyed the evidence on numerous practical questions, 
such as: (a) Is teststudy or study-test superior? (b) Should there pe 
special spelling periods? (c) Are words more readily learned in context? 
(d) Should study of spelling be associated with study of meaning? 

Rudisill (1957) studied the interrelations among phonic knowledge, 
reading, spelling, and mental age. She found high intercorrelations among 
reading, spelling, and phonic knowledge—about .70—but lower correla- 
tion between mental age and any of these factors—. 
.29 with spelling, and .42 with phonic knowledge. Kromann (1959) 
examined 421 fourth-grade children to determine the speech and auditory 
characteristics of children who showed discrepancies between reading 
ability and spelling ability. She found a positive relationship between 
auditory abilities and amount of discrepancy between reading and spelling, 
and recommended that auditory abilities be carefully appraised in the 
diagnostic procedure. 

The increased use of tele 
its value in the teaching 
grade classes, re 
pared with those taught by conv 


.52 with reading, 


vision in education has raised questions about 


i proofreading 
l in a study by Goss (1959), Employing a 
series of proofreading exercises wi 


g spelling with second- 
f à groups—one taught by "haptical" (pre- 
sumably kinesthetic or tactual) training, another by visual imagery, and 
the third by oral-aural methods— were compared. There was a significant 
difference in favor of the oral-aural method With respect to transfer of 
learning. In general spelling ability, however, the three methods brought 
approximately equal growth. 


Additional References: Chase (1958); Holmes (1959); Hopkins 
(1957); McSweeney (1959). 
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CHAPTER VI 


Literature in the Secondary School 


G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


Is me ml abjectives for literary study, educational theorists swing 
R a nd iin (a) to study techniques of literature and the facts sur- 
of ca d pra uction and (b) to produce through literature a series 
about em AER in students that will culminate in basic concepts 
The ee ain rhe relationships, and understandings of the role of man. 
frame: of + e lem of whether literature has educational value in either 

eference still is without substantiation from research studies. 


Status Studies 


Nes (1959) studied patterns of instruction in literature in the junior 
and es high schools as they were presented in 285 courses at study 
of the S irl them with a comparable study made by Smith in 1932. Use 
junior seh ake unit of organization has increased tremendously in the 
mals iss h school. In grade 7, units centered in teen-age interests in ani- 
and in ME the like; in grade 8. in American life ane 

Indication H 9, ni personal problems and social development. a xr um 

e stud i si growing use of thematic units at the senior-high-sc hoo ^ e 
course i ` American literature in grade 11 was the most nearly s ns 
courses a fth-grade courses showed as wide diversity as eleventh-grade 
and an = similarity ; but there was a trend toward world literature, 

Morten (1950) e around philosophical ideas. — 
9n the teachi 59) examined the professional writings from 2 » > 
two catego E of literature. She classified treatments of the su vigi 

citizenship ps (a) as a humanistic discipline and (b) as training E 

View, Of "he » s strongly favored the second n 

Were reports of desen ptins of classroom practice examined. er in 

Needed to dete controlled experiments. Controlled experiment oS 

ìn the teachin er objectively the real outcomes of varying emphas 

_ Stensland (jos iterature. . 

Since 1950, o = reviewed articles and professi: 
ost often Sen is "pin of poetry. The objectives of t id 
Djoyment sl. Tod were to increase vicarious experience, s cem 

S method and to give moral training. In spite of these stated objec ij 

s most usually recommended were the study of historical an 


ssional materials, printed 
eaching poetry 


lit 

erar 

Petieng, backgrounds, the study of versification, the discussion of the e 

" * or theme of a poem, and the study of meaning through such 
of speech, and explaining 


Ces, 
Ses à 1 
as defining words, unraveling figures 
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allusions. Stensland’s review peu the incongruity between the ob- 
jecti ht and the methods used. 

and (19592) attempted to ascertain practices and beliefs of ees 
in Michigan high schools in connection with the use of modern ink 
Teachers reported more frequent use of contemporary fiction for outsi : 
reading than for classroom instruction. One-fifth believed that unfavorab e 
attitudes toward the use of contemporary novels existed in their commu- 
nities or schools. 

Squire (1960) reviewed the research on the nature and extent of reader- 
ship. He concluded that good literature has become increasingly available 
and is being purchased in larger quantities than ever before. Though 
readers generally comprise but a small segment of the adult population, 
there has been steady increase in the amount of readin 


g done by young 
people. 


Developmental Patterns 


Under a grant of money, scholars from four organizations—the Ameri- 


can Studies Association, the College English Association, the Modern 
Language Association, and the National Council of Teach 
(American Studies Association 


of issues in English teaching. 
authors, if not specific works, 
of particular genres or literar 


appreciation: Level I: enjoy; 


II: appreciation of seeing rored in poetry: 


which one lives; 
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The Effects of Literature 


Russell (1958) pointed out that no really conclusive evidence shows that 
what is defined as courage in a particular book will be an image of courage 
to the child reading the book or will motivate courageous action in the 
child’s life. He demonstrated that much reading matter has by itself little 
effect on a person’s deeper layers of feeling and behavior. A book acts, if 
at all, in a matrix of conditions and causes. Thus discussion about the 
inherent yalues of a particular book is quite beside the point. Reactions 
depend upon the kinds of content in the reading materials and upon the 
background, interests, and personality patterns of the individual reader. 

he overwhelming conviction, even though not demonstrable through 
research, that literature does leave a residue of impressions about human 
eings and their lives and that it does have some impact on values has 
ed to analyses of bodies of literary material. Carlsen and Grimes (1959) 
analyzed the picture of Texas given in novels written for adolescents and 
Spt Within the state. In most, the action took place on a ranch, in western 
Xas, Tt seemed probable that a child gaining his impression of Texas 
from reading such books would develop a highly stereotyped picture of 
the region, . 
| Gleason (1958), examining the “talking” characters in anthologies used 
N, Catholic schools, found them usually Caucasians, mostly upper class. 
on-Catholic Christians prevailed in non-Catholic texts, whereas pamm 
Prevailed in the Catholic editions. Rural and urban characters were equa 7 
me résented, but the rural characters more often tended to be ai an 
aida exhibited positive character traits than did the og nin 
cti arpenter (1957), studying the picture of the adolescen M dint 
- ws Pointed out that he was treated either as a confuse n er 
ime Waiting for maturity to bring him light or as entm de 
eoe characteristics of our total society. Shepard (19 leon hee? 
Partic es of characters in popular children’s fiction as ec ih (1958) 
on ular ethnic, religious, and socioeconomic groups. 9m li nive 
no, little in the children’s literature of foreign countries that would gi 


e nerican Young people a picture of contemporary daily life in those 
Ountries, 


8 


3 r i re 
that major controversy went on about use in the classroom of literatu: 


f 

Presents pictures of indivi } cress the moral precepts o 
Soci es of individuals who transgre: : 

ij ^ Calitri (1959) demonstrated that the "individual epi s 
World in which he personally knows both human goodness and ^u 


sg nie and every mixture between. In a world of er ee 
den Serve, if not as an arbiter, at least as a medium whic ja sach, it 
ann, to discuss openly the problems of human experience. of human 
life. 9* be selected because it presents only one narrow Tange the pas- 
Sage o © good. Hand (1959b) attempted to discriminate aie E that sets 
UD se text that evokes open group examination and the P A selecting 

“ret imaginings and longings in the child. With regar 175 
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literary materials suitable for the classroom, Cook (1957) saw books as 
fulfilling three functions: (a) Each selection must have some teaching 
value, a value that can be named even though it cannot be measured; the 
value. may stem from experiential content or from aesthetic understand- 
ings. (b) Each selection must fit into a plan for a systematic presentation 
of literary or social values. (c) The selections must be made with due 
regard to the maturity level for which they are intended. 


The Junior Novel 


groups showed statis- 
speed of reading, comprehension, 
els of students and both sexes. 

8S was reported from the Houston 
timental classes at the junior-high- 


SCA oping adequate libraries, grading and 
classifying library resources to provide for effective guidance, and making 


assignments according to the ability level of Students, She found that all 
students gained in reading skills; however, the most able made the greatest 
gains. These studies indicated that reading skills can be enhanced through 
the study of literature without making the piece of literature simply 8 
vehicle for reading practice. At the same time they indicated that the litera- 
ture teacher must consciously teach for reading improvement. 
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Teaching Literature 


In an attempt to develop literary appreciation, Williams (1958) used 
demonstrations, criticism of literary works, the listing of criteria for liter- 
ary evaluation, and practice on the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test. Sensi- 
tivity to literary qualities was enhanced through focusing direct attention 
on it. The study did not attempt to discover the degree to which such ap- 
parent sensitivity remained purely on the verbal level or how much it in- 
fluenced the selection of literature by the student outside the classroom. 
Collins (1959) studied the difference between comprehension of short 
stories of varying difficulty when junior-college students read them silently 
and comprehension when they read them aloud. He found that in every 
classification there was some difference in favor of the oral reading. The 
greatest differences occurred at the easy and difficult ends of the continuum. 


Conclusions 


n : ; H ree years tenta- 
Research in the teaching of literature during the past three years t 


tively suggests (a) that literature is increasingly being considered a 
medium of communication, its function in the schools being to awaken 
Young people to ideas, experiences, attitudes. and feelings—and such an 
emphasis seems to be prompting the adolescent to read more; (b) that 
often the literature presented to young people presents a limited view of 
human life; (c) that literary appreciation grows by developmental stages 
Which can probably be scientifically determined: (d) that reading skills 
= ui furthered by the teaching of literature, provided some direct attack 
5 made. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Literature in the Elementary School 


JEAN M. LEPERE 


R ESE ; 

Herc i bs children's literature during the three-year period 
on various 4s Vie be eirca more by dearth than by abundance. Articles 
filled the Poe ii children's books. authors, and classroom activities 

kamsi e - few reflected well-organized research design. 

awed on in. i ficant studies were those which dealt with (a) attempts, 
of children and cyrus principles, to ascertain reading interests and tastes 
ical functionine ie E ne Hum of literary experiences on the psycholog- 
reading rui d p individual. Some reported efforts at individualized 
children. Ad ion, but few based choices of materials on judgments of 
; dult judgments of literature for children seemed still to prevail 


in s i 
election and utilization. 


Children’s Reading Interests 


Th 
reported. by eee research on children’s reading interests was 
Proximately 960 dan (1958), whose study included findings based on ap- 
™ grades 3 to 6 ; expressions of opinion of more than 24,000 children 
Were based on in all sizes of schools in New York State. Some conclusions 
ical area. Thes Pd augmented sample using data from the same geograph- 
Sample to nis E ata. with what were gathered earlier. brought the total 
Ten, Twenty-fiy, x 4. million expressions of opinion from 124,000 chil- 
Process for "d ve hundred teachers assisted in the study, which was in 
ess re than 25 years. 

ets whick to devise a procedure for dat 
ent ao yield results that could be com 
ising ways d ea out by the same procedure. Furthe 1 
Merary ideeller. etermine (a) „the number of pupil reports on à given 
(b) the effect a d to yield a dependable reading-interest score; 
Influence on T age, intelligence, and sex on interest factors; (c) the 
Selections. Dr uum s interests of adventure, humor, and romantic love in 
e) c "m i the effect of quality of teaching on reading interests; and 
tials, Meth ner grade to grade of children's enjoyment of literary mate- 
SXplaineq HE of collecting, processing, and interpreting the data were 
Ployeq , in detail. Carefully controlled statistical procedures were em- 
9 assure reliability of results. 


a collection for classroom 
bined with other inde- 
r aims included 


teach 
Pend 


reading interests of 


3436 stu i : ; 

children. a included major conclusions regarding 
Teading ; a) The degree of a child’s maturity exerts a major influence on 
nge of interest 


i " E 
8 interests; as children grow older, the rate of cha 
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gradually diminishes. (b) At many points the sex of ae evident 
an important role in his interest in certain selections of poetry, a el 
prose. (c) Moderate acceleration of bright pupils and moderate rel =A 
tion of slow pupils are favorable factors in the reading program se e 
classroom. (d) Authoritative sources are frequently in error with rex : 
to what children really select and enjoy in literary materials. (e) In gra : 
3 to 6, Mother Goose rhymes have a wide spread of interest: a few = 
great attraction for children; most rate moderate or low in interest; ant 
most of the rhymes praised for literary quality rank low in children s 
interest. (f) Of poets ranked high by adults as poets whom children enjoy, 
only Milne and Lear are among the 10 most enjoyed by children. (g) Chil- 
dren like vigorous, dramatic, humorous poetry about subjects they know. 
(h) For both boys and girls, superior students and others, interest in 
science materials depends on either practical application of principles or 
inclusion of a dramatic story. (i) With regard to the reading of comics by 
children in grades 4 to 11, even the unpopular strips are much more widely 
read than books which rank high in popularity, and some strips unpopular 
by adult standards are read by children as frequently as many of the more 
popular ones. Factors aside from interest which were seen as influential 
in drawing children to the comics were accessibility, drawings, and ease 
of reading simple words and simple ideas. 

On the basis of the findings, Norvell gave sug 
reading program a success in the 
tabulation of the data which shoul 
The most significant contribution 
myths about the “right book for t 
of painstaking and scientific re 


gestions for making the 
classroom. He included a comprehensive 
d be helpful in the selection of materials. 
of the work was its deflation of many old 
he right child at the right time" by means 


25-year period in a limited ge 
clusions to current reading trends 
In spite of the evidence cited b 


ded in this particular regard- 
children and experts. Eleven 
r and in groups of five, from 


-year-old or 12-year-old children. After 
tabulating the ratings of 120 children, he noted: "It would appear that 


when the experts recommend a humorous book, children heartily concur 
. 563). BEN 
em of very young children to storybooks were reported in studies 
by Cappa (1958) and by Amsden (1960). The spontaneous responses = 
aJ 2500 kindergarten children in California were observed by CapP 
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The most-noted spontaneous response to reading by the teacher was the 
desire to look at the book read. The least-noted response was block play, 
which would probably indicate the highest level of abstraction. There were 
numerous requests to have the story told or reread by the teacher. Other 
responses were drawing, painting, dramatic play, story told by child to 
other children or dolls, and clay modeling. Approximately one-third of the 
responses were verbalized; the others were observed as overt actions. The 
level of abstraction in the response could well provide kindergarten teachers 
with clues to readiness for academic school activities. 

Amsden's investigation (1960) was designed to discover three-year-old 
to five-year-old children's preferences in illustrations and story subjects. 
Sixty boys and girls from three nursery schools were involved, with 10 
girls and 10 boys in each of the age groups. Two sets of 10 illustrations 
With identical content were utilized to determine the amount of color, value 
of color, and style of drawing preferred by preschool children. Photographs 
Were used, and line drawings were made from each photograph and painted 
according to the variable i be tested. The investigation led to a number of 
lentative conclusions: (a) Generally, young children might be inconsistent 
In their picture preferences, but a significant number did make consistent 
Choices, (b) There was no significant difference in choice of pictures re- 
lated to Sex, socioeconomic status, research population, reading habits in 
$ s home, or alertness or activeness of the child. (c) A significant bias, 
Which tended to increase with age, was noted for a picture placed on the 
Tight. (d) Five-year-old children tended to make more stable choices on 
Tetests than three-year-old and four-year-old. (e) Light tints were preferred 
2 Saturated colors, (f) Photographs were preferred to black-and-white line 

Tawings, (g) Though not to a significant degree, fanciful pictures were 
Preferred to true-to-life drawings and to modified realistic drawings. (h) 

*ee-year-old children showed more preference for modified realism 
Mig five-year-old, who preferred true-to-life drawings. (1) amm 
» most colors were most preferred. Black-and-white: phone w 
naa ìn preference to single-color line drawings. Similar stu "i ks 
in ip in the elementary school, where illustrations play an [35e eid 

r € use of books. The following step would be to determine how pie 

eo bed) relate to conveying meaning. 
of Heri a study was reported by Bloomer (1960), elf 

6 children in grades 4, 5, and 6 to picture style and theme. seen 
then, owing conclusions: (a) Stimulating qualities of pie ine 
tha. €s provide a better basis for selecting illustrational siyle eedem 
iin 9 picture preferences. (b) Line drawings with ee ei wer a 
tended related to the subject should be utilized ee de > subject. 
(c) C a stimulate interest and produce realistic eei t iA A tnantean 
Seem, olor pictures stimulate fantasy best. (d) Further baee factors 
Whi, Warranted to determine the personal and eed ne pmi 
(1959 Predispose a child’s responses to pictures. Bri a d for 

> in an exploratory study, compared 25 stories o 


who observed reactions 


y (XXI, No. 2 
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preschool and primary-school children in 1927-29 with 25 bee i 
in 1952-55. In present-day stories, realistic, everyday die er ba 
more prominent; stories about fairies and animals who behaved li " = ‘i 
beings were fewer; and the number of adults as main characters rs E 
creased from 19 percent to 29 percent. About one-fourth more behavi à 
situations appeared in the 1952-55 group, but similar behavior was vd 
warded or punished in both periods. It was concluded that stories ra 
the times when they were recommended and that both continuity an 

change were apparent. Greatest change in story content reflected modifica- 
tions with regard to general environment and philosophy in dealing with 


children. 


The Role of Interest and Trade Books for Children 
in Individualized Reading Instruction 


Educators became more fully 
to individualize reading instruc 
interesting adventures on the pa 


aware of what appears to be a great need 
tion. Many studies have revealed rather 
rt of teachers but failed to follow through 
with really sound analyses of their programs. One such study was reported 
by Millman (1958), whose sixth-grade pupils often found basic reading 
stories boring. When they selected from various sources, they were able to 
evaluate materials and to build a wider background of reading skills 
through interest and sharing. Her report, however, like many others in the 
area, lacked the statistical data of a true research project. Much valuable 


research data could be provided from such experiments if teachers would 
approach the problem scientifically, 


More studies are needed like 
a control and an experimenta 
pupils, were set up to determine the rol 


ily stories. Each child read as many 
study. The experimental group made 
comprehension, reading speed, anc 


erage total reading gain for the contro 
group was 0.4 of one year, and that of the experimental group, 0.8- 


significant correlation coefficient of .70 was obtained between the number 


of books read by individual members of the experimental group and gain* 
made in reading skills. 


Trade books for beginning readers had 
at Rutgers University dealt with selection of trade books for farst-grad@ 
and second-grade children with normal interests and no special problem? 
Sixty-one children's book editors of firms represented on the adire 
Book Council were requested to submit lists of books they deemed suita 
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for indepe : decis 
enia repli by beginning readers. Many other sources were 
bi ie prn head da titles gathered and reviewed on the basis of the 
isle zo ——Ó and format, 151 were selected. The 151 
edet a oc d wm s the Spache formula for readability and were 
alte. x Mites € l rom children’s choices and librarians’ evaluations 
151 titles were ni was developed. Approximately 5 percent of the 
Mie s y dgec readable by first-graders, but, of these, 63 percent 
dum nad oe readers. of the rest of the books, 71 percent 
revealed i k E e only for superior second-grade readers. The study 
üp. the mead m of suitable trade books for beginning readers and pointed 
wur basin bes A complete annotated list of the selected materials 
kad onet BE - study represented one of the few in which librarians 
g o children to develop recommended bibliographies. 


Extra . 
traneous Influences on the Reading Interest 
of Children 


"Telus 
ide Man, dul comic strips were considered as usurpers of reading 
television-watchi attempt to determine the relationship between certain 
traits was ini ui d and reading habits of children. and selected behavior 
and personal ít ‘ne by Perrodin (1960). Behavior Preference Records 
in grades 4 oe Pu 352 children in Southern elementary schools 
or more than 20 ua isclosed that more than half watched television 
est preference for MES a week. Those who watched least showed the great- 
relationship E: le onini nen ee behavior. Television watching bore little 
ture television ir S for leadership. Children who preferred adven- 
Westerns) sho "e (which were more popular than comedies, musicals, or 
and nonleadershi a greater preference for non-co-operalive. nonfriendly, 
than 20 book ship behavior. Almost half of the childr 
had read ie se the preceding eight months of school. Those who 
quently than imi ^d «| ranked below average on co-operation more fre- 
ction. Science ie a i ad read extensively. Most of the children preferred 
average in friendlii ers evidenced non-co-operative behavior; those below 
€adership pref ness preferred biography; and those below average in 
Material. An € fiction and biography over science and historical 
Most of the ifn liking for “funny” comic books was expressed by 
lion, friendlines reny bat tai those who ranked below average in co-opera- 
etter readers di and leadership, the “non-funny” comics were preferred. 
Nonleadersh; howed a greater tendency to prefer non-co-operative and 
ership traits. 


en had read more 


itt A 
y and Kinsella (1958), reporting the ninth in a series of studies 
f time children devote to 


Since 1 
95 à 
television eme to ascertain the amount o 
ildren à observed: "From these and other investigations, it appears that 
Vision ca re reading somewhat more at the present time than before tele- 
me to their homes" (p. 455)- Seventy-nine percent of the children 
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in the Evanston study reported that their teachers offered mu d 
valuable suggestions for televiewing. Many times they were guidec o E 
book associated with the television program. From these studies it = : 
appear that television could well be providing a stimulus rather than 
ading. 

er A zd still reading comics seems certain, but the aidence 
cited by Slover (1959) indicates that the threat of comics to good ee 
habits is not so great as has been suspected. Slover found the majority E 
fourth-graders reading comics, but the best readers and more intelligent o 
them chose better reading material and left the comic-book stage. 


Bibliotherapy 


Significant research in the field of bibliotherapy was still scant. A fairly 
comprehensive review of research and literature dealing with biblio- 
therapy as it involved the utilization of books to aid in the solution of 


problems of the emotionally disturbed was presented by Darling (1957). 
He listed 15 references dating from 1940 through 1955. 


Literature and Psychological Functioning 


The most significant research on chi 
relate to the psychological functioni 
reported by Collier and Gaier ( 
observed that "psychologists have 
literature as an area of interest to 


Idhood literary experiences as they 
ng of the individual in later life was 
1958a, b, 1959). Earlier they (1958a) 
tended to neglect the field of children’s 

themselves or, indeed, even to children” 
(p. 97). The study was one of a series planned to explore the responses of 
children to their favorite stories at several stages of development. Stories 
which college students had preferred in childhood were evaluated in retro- 
spect. Women chose stories stem: 


e o ming from the Oedipal period in which 
evil-mother figures, benign but active males, and persecuted, passive young 


women were involved. Men preferred stories encountered independently 
during the latency period with themes of adventure, problem solving, and 
self-assertion. For the male, story endings were reality oriented, and women 
figures were rare but kind and maternal when they did appear. Collier and 
Gaier's conclusion was that the type of Story preferred and manner © 
reporting reflected cultural and biological sex-role expectations. r 
Collier and Gaier (1958b) disclosed that college women chose as their 
favorite stories fairy tales which were most frequently encountered at oF 
before the age of six years, again with the story elements noted above: 
Among college men Collier and Gaier (1959) found a childhood preferenc? 
for fictional, fairy, animal, religious, and biographical stories (in tha 
order). Except for animal stories, the leading character in all stories pos 
a human male, usually adult, and often solitary. They pointed out that e 
findings were consistent with Benedict’s notion that popular stories refle 
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cultural role expectations. At least three conscious wishes were seen as 
being shared by the subjects and as being vicariously satisfied in the 
Stories: (a) to be conspicuously adequate, (b) to be unmistakably male, 
and (c) to be older than their chronological age. 

A further study to test the belief that popular stories reflect cultural 
role expectations was reported by Gaier and Collier (1960). It was hy- 
pothesized that story preferences reflect differences in respective cultural 
Contexts, as well as sex differences. Preferences of fourth-grade and fifth- 
Stade American school children in New Jersey were compared with 
those of Finnish elementary-school children in Helsinki. Several findings 
emerged: (a) There appeared to be no one generally popular story. 

Fiction was preferred over fairy tales and over informational, bio- 
graphical, animal, or religious material regardless of culture or sex. 
(c) Similarities in taste both cross-culturally and sexually bore out the 
Psychoanalytic assumption that, during the latency stage, the child turns 

iS attention to all kinds of learning, with particular reference to people, 
Places, and social relationships. (d) All groups selected favorite stories 
from those recently encountered, the taste of peers being influential rather 
t an that of adults. (e) Happy endings were characteristic of preferred 
Stories, (f) After fiction, girls chose fairy tales with characteristic features 
seldom observed in favorite stories of boys. (g) Boys chose information 
after fiction. l 

Qualitatively and statistically, the data presented by Gaier and Collier 
st lent strong support to Peller's (1958) belief that, during the irr 

age, sex differences in reading interests have been underestimate . In 
paper presented at the Panel on Latency, Midwinter Meeting of ihe me 
zu Psychoanalytic Association in 1956, Peller advanced the be “ p " 

de € core of every successful children's book there is a bre E 
th p (p. 60). In a discussion of the hero tales, she note Pi : 
ey 8lve to the daydream, as the boy in latency fulfills his need to act o : 
5 iie Which center about Oedipal wishes and their derivatives. an 
or d Were cited which showed the hero to be an orphan or a A 

Paan living with parent (or parent figure) of the opposite sex. M 
Pi pe was an orphan, the boy's Oedipal conflicts were solved with cen Wa 

Without guilt. The many father figures—as in David Copperfie d 

ina in Island —helped him to solve his ambivalent feelings of love an 
ate for the same person. T 
Virtue of the girl's heroines were also orphans who — Á "d 
tointe Most stories preferred by girls involved secrets ue " T ise Aa 
the d (with males), and unconsciousness—which assiste demere 
fe ini dream of erotic fantasy. Not all girls’ books, y mime D ends 
t ne daydream. Nancy Drew is an example of a figure 


‘Sexual identification of the girl in latency. xd 
Birls Was pointed out that during the later years of oe br bi a ot 
the in icipated in their daydreams their adult roles. “ee p det which 

ry consistently reflected ambitious and aggress am 
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can reach consciousness; for girls the daydream was more veiled as it 
1 3 

centered around erotic elements. Girls partly shared boys’ daydreams 

because of the bisexual identification. 


Conclusions 


Major concern of researchers during the period under review centered 
primarily around (a) observed reading interests of children; (b) utiliza- 
tion of trade books in individualized reading instruction; (c) the impact 
of diverting influences such as television and comics on the reading habits 
of youngsters; (d) the utilization of literary materials to help children 
gain insight into the problems of self and others; and (e) the role-function 
of the characters in childhood stories as it relates to sex, culture, and other 


variables which influence the psychological functioning of the individual. 
Children's reading interests have come to be viewed by researchers 
more from the point of view of the reactions of chil 


dren than criterial 
judgment of adults. There is need for further research on reading interests 
of children at all levels. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Foreign Language Instruction 


MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON 


Forren language instruction grew rapidly in the period 1957-60. ids 
growth was stimulated in large part by increased public awareness o a 
need fos languages and by financial assistance made available through th 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. A great number of publications 
dealt with the nation’s imperative need for a sound, defensible, and ade- 
quate program of foreign language instruction in the schools and colleges 
The language-teaching profession concerned itself with (a) audio-lingua 
learning, especially with the aid of language-laboratory facilities; (b 
longer sequences of study; (c) application of linguistic science to language 
teaching; (d) use of films, television, teaching machines, and other media; 
(e) study of major neglected languages; (f) preparation of teachers; and 
(g) development of new methods, materials, and tests. 

A representative coverage of bibliographical references was provided 
for modern foreign languages by Birkmaier (1960), for classical languages 
by DeWitt (1960), for bilingualism by Manuel (1960), and for English 
as a foreign language by Ohannessian (1960). Van Eenenaam (1959, 1960) 


compiled the yearly annotated bibliography of methodology of the Modern 
Language Journal. 


Surveys 


Numerous studies continued 
characterizes the forei 


ew York City to the =a 
ulation, highlighted n 
into the high-school cU 

n the junior high schoo? 
(1960) partial listing 6 

Russian language offerings in secondary schools as of February 1 
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included 400 high schools in 35 states in contrast to nine schools in six 
States reported by Mott (1957). 

Mehling (1959) found that the public gave the teaching of foreign lan- 

Buages, including Russian, high priority in the curriculum and that a ma- 
Jonity favored an carly start. The National Education Association (1960), 
noting the importance of foreign language study in fostering understanding 
of other peoples, found that 43.1 percent of the 269 responding schools of- 
cred foreign language in at least one grade of the elementary school. 
Although the schools sampled were probably not typical, this growth of 
eia language teaching in elementary essais, Se ipe am e: 
to] cted to supply a tool for communication with OrSIE OM Ure à 
9 help create a framework within which another people's way of life may 
* examined, 


Spinwall’s (1960) survey of languages in Hawaii, where six languages 


i i H 
i addition to English are spoken by a sizable group of the population and 
. t in second-year 


Me E the lingua franca, showed the total enrollmen s des 

and ean] foreign language classes to be just half that in vr ear : seu 

ang; no public school in the state offered the third year of any for m 
Stage. Holding students through the planned sequence 1s a major pro 


em jas : 1 
o Puillding a program of sufficient length. A committee of the 195 


Ortheast C x : Languages (Fulton, 
onference "eaching of Foreign Languages i^" 
958 on the Teaching i 54 academic high 


ound, for example, that, in New York Ci d 
€ se 25 to 30 percent of the foreign language students opm oo 
to dx year to the third and 2 percent continued from y os un 
in tł ourth, An analysis of responses concerning reasons or j po E 

e nit ad York, Boston, and New Jersey areas revealed many tace e 
comen Blem, some relating to instruction and others to such factors 

is Mae and college requirements. 

tra ern Language Association surveys 0 i 
slight a "d degree requirements (Wolfe, 1959; Plottel, 1960) showed a 
899 Wi bid trend both for admission and for the BA um E ae 
require 2^5 Branting the B.A. degree, 31.6 percent had Lan me ce 
for ements for entrance, and 85.9 percent required a foreign e E 
849 ^ degree, The corresponding percentages for 1957 ios ee 
Son bst ew institutions had strengthened existing regiemn “ d 
the hor foreign language offerings in the high schoo : de ww dee 
that may ponding requirements for admission to iis CO eg 


: rings 
and i states were either strong or weak in both Nc o high 
Schools ^E? requirements, whereas in 21 states the vem than the per- 
Centa ollering foreign languages was conspicuously hig : languages 

Severa] colleges having entrance requirements in foreign y programs 
Spo, Miis Current developments in foreign languages inc r wis eni 
k Bis Y Private foundations (Atkins, 1960), were jü 
Wej P at the University of Massachusetts. n, Center for 


lm - 
APplieg S (1959) and the Modern Language eg imu 


inguistics (1960) surveyed, respectively, 329 


Schoo ls, 


f foreign language en- 
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um d 
of Africa and the materials for teaching languages of North Africa an 
Southwest Asia. | ds 

“Additional References: Carroll (1960); Gaudin (1960) ; Hall de 
Heumann and Bernays (1959); Johnston and Seerley (1958); 
(1958) ; Mustard and Tudisco (1959). 


Methods and Materials of Instruction 


Are well-motivated, persevering students able to achieve more by eon 
tional methods or by using a language laboratory? Politzer (1960) Sona 
information on the relation of student effort to achievement and the co : 
tribution of the language laboratory to student achievement by comparing 
250 first-semester French students taught at Harvard without coit d 
practice and 396 first-semester French students taught at Michigan yis 
laboratory practice. At Harvard no one of the “hard workers” among qs 
poorer students made his way into the A group, and quite a few failed ir 
spite of their effort; at Michigan very frequent laboratory attendance 
enabled some students of lesser aptitude to achieve an A in the course: 
and no one of those who spent a large amount of time in the laboratory 
ended up in the D/E group. Politzer concluded that one of the most a 
portant functions of the language laboratory is to give the individua 
student the opportunity to make his learning effort count. 

The effectiveness of electro-mechanical aids, whether or not installed 
in what is usually called a language laboratory, 


upon the program which the teacher supplies. Morton (1960) cited ? 
pilot experiment at Harvard in the use of special 


ly designed instruction 
materials to permit unselected beginning students to acquire aural-ora 
fluency in Spanish. The theory that learning is facilitated when the stu- 
dent proceeds through a carefully sequenced and reinforced series 9 
small steps was applied in the construction of course materials. These CO” 
ation and accurate repro" 


would seem to depen 


sisted of hundreds of exercises in the discrimin 


duction of significant speech sounds and on grammatical elements, plu* 
(a) drills to enable the student to respond mea 


ningfully to model pattern? 
using 1500 vocabulary items and (b) drills and tests for passive recog?!” 
tion of 1000 additional lexical items, With 83 class hours of instruction 
in common, the students worked at their own rate, spending from 2 
to 415 practice hours outside of class. All who finished the course ae 
aural-oral proficiency equal to that normally reached by students in g 
third and fourth years. The success of this course provided a concrete, ". 
partial, answer to the question of how to construct programs for teaching 
aural-oral skills. » 
O'Connor and Twaddell (1960) applied comparative-linguistic ea 
nd classroom experience to the production of a teaching script for p in 
a ese teachers of English control over the materials to be taugh t 
A ean English course. This experiment demonstrated (a) the €? 
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mous amour s 
galerie i yea co to form language habits that are truly 
of effective sable and (b) the theoretical bases for the developmen 
i eoi and methods. a 
a ee the newer foreign languag x -€— i 
give i : 4 gn language textbooks were desig 
Mri nme with the language through the ear, to UM s rie 
tions, and to dle in communication in culturally authentic situa- 
tural patterns wi h em systematically arranged sequence of essential struc- 
between the ficos adequate drill materials based on structural contrasts 
of such book ^en language and the learner's native language. A series 
Spanish.s Malo was produced under the direction of Rojas (1957) for 
Bolinger € — of English in elementary and secondary schools. 
accompanying eat (1960) offered a pioneering co-operative effort, with 
Spanish at i, ii lida materials, for English-speaking students of 
atin, A rale ce d level. Sweet (1957) used a structural approach to 
nished the basis is m course for which cultural-visual materials fur- 
Program by 20 -— : ne linguistic content was tried successfully in a pilot 
approximately T hers in four universities and four high schools with 
an experiment i students (Borglum, 1958). Scott (1959) analyzed 
English—an ex n preparing literature materials for foreign students of 
readers for A perience applicable to the preparation of foreign language 
Numbers DM students. 

Were pisiused d and aids for the study of major 
ions of space d uring the period covered by this rev 
Adiiiona R o not permit discussion of them. 
Mayer (1958 eferences: Barlow (1960); Brooks 

); Van Syoc (1958) ; Wimer and Lambert 


neglected languages 
iew, but considera- 


(1960) ; Mueller and 
(1959). 


Forei 
e P 
ign Language in the Elementary School 


Should i 2 

Stricted pe ore in foreign language in the elementary school be re- 
: auriello Que) (ubi on the basis of intelligence tests? Garry and 
ated so slight] ound that the Otis Beta group intelligence test cor- 
children in Fr htly (less than .12) with the achievement of fourth-grade 
rench that they recommended providing the opportunity for 


all pupils 
on fhe Mi en selection, if necessary, should be made, they concluded, 
Chief purpose Pe and enthusiasm for the second language- The 
ofa teacher-t E their research, however, was to appraise the effectiveness 
of of one omy | program in relation to the children's progress by the 
40 fourth: r’s instruction. The sample treated statistically consisted 
grade classes from nine similar suburban communities in the 


Osto 
Ston metr à 
o : 
politan area. The classes were randomly assigned to one ° 
the independent 


“ight 
. Categori 
variables oF la of 2 by 2 by 2 analysis-of-variance design, : 
W a) instruction, (b) practice, and (c) teacher fluency having 
eekly half-hour 


Variati 
s ations i S re 
each: training of teachers by means of w 
ed and directed 


eley 
g; teacher-prepar 
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sion 
progr, Rp 
grams vs. no teacher training 
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practice vs. recorded tapes of the audio portion of the children's TV pro- 
grams; and moderately fluent vs. nonfluent teachers. 

The effects of these variations upon achievement were measured by 8 
group test, in which each child selected a drawing corresponding to phrases 
spoken in French, and by individual oral tests given to a random sample 
of children. Each class was treated as a single case, the mean score on à 
given test being the score for the class. The total fluency of the children 
(judged by the combined score on comprehension, pronunciation, and 
dialogue) was significantly higher when practice was directed by the mod- 
erately fluent teacher. Comprehension of spoken French also was better 
when practice was directed by the teacher, whether fluent or not, rather 
than by means of the tape recordings of the TV program. The televised 
teacher-training programs did not produce significant differences in 
achievement. Televised instruction alone, without regular follow-up work 
by the classroom teacher, yielded inadequate levels of achievement. This 
study left unanswered the question of how much better the total fluency 
would be with practice directed by a highly fluent teacher, as well as the 
question of how televised instruction, combined with teacher follow-up. 
compares with programs carried out by a language specialist. Ellison 
(1960), conducting a similar experiment in Illinois, tentatively stated that 
televised foreign language instruction is potentially a good substitute for 
specialist teachers until these can be trained in sufficient numbers to meet 
the ever-increasing need and demand. 

Penfield’s (1959) research, showing the readiness of the young child 
for language learning, had far-reaching implications for foreign language 
instruction in the elementary school. He concluded that the time to begin 
general schooling in a second language is between ages four and ten, when 
the child learns new languages directly without interposing the speech 
units of his mother tongue. By the normal growth process in the first 
decade of life, language is learned as a by-product of other pursuits, 
as a means to other ends—a phenomenon observed by Morrison (1958); 
who found that "stretching" Puerto Rican children in the real setting of 
regular classes had marked advantages for teaching them English over 
giving them special instruction in non-English-speaking groups. 

Additional References: Foster and Williams (1960) ; Hanson (1959) ; 
Philippine Bureau of Public Schools (1960) ; STACO (1959). 


Testing and Evaluation 


In the course of an extensive. investigation of foreign language learning 
aptitude, Carroll (1958) identified six factors of apparent significance’ 
linguistic interest, associative memory, inductive language learning ability: 
verbal knowledge, sound-symbol association, and grammatical sensitivity: 
Following research with experimental tests based on these factors, tf 
and Sapon (1959) standardized an aptitude test of general high validity 
in measuring basic abilities essential to rapid and facile foreign langu?£ 
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learning from grade 9 on. Although the test was designed primarily for 
adult and college populations, the results of its use in high school led 
Carroll (1959) to believe that parts of the test measure functions which 
do not change greatly from adolescence to adulthood. 

Gardner and Lambert (1959). who administered a battery of tests to 
7S eleventh-grade Montreal high-school students of French, found that 
motivation was equal to linguistic aptitude in its relation to achievement 
ratings. This motivational factor was characterized by a willingness to be 
like valued members of the foreign language community. Maximum pre- 
diction of Success was obtained from tests of verbal intelligence, intensity 
of motivation, students? purpose in studying the language, and one index 
of linguistic aptitude. Nida (1957-58), through observations and case 
Studies of American missionaries learning foreign language, noted thë 

affling number of persons who failed despite good motivation, aptitude, 
and instruction. He advocated further research on psychological factors 
such as emotional resistance resulting from foreign background, social in- 
Security, or other childhood experiences affecting learning attitudes. " 

Additional References: Allen (1960) ; Ayer (1960) ; Creore and Hanzeli 
(1960) ; Delattre (1960) ; Dostal (1960) ; Hascall (1959); Mildenberger 
(1959, 1960); Stake (1959); Yakobson (1960). 


Research in Progress 


NU. the next few months and years an extraordinary aon 
fön findings will result from studies sponsored or stimulate y ride 
ual Defense Education Act of 1958. A major concern of the Languag 
tuin elopment Program, Title VI, was the initiation of eri nd 
D, studies, and surveys; creation of specialized materials 5: p : 
es foreign language instruction; and development of tests. In fisca 


Years 1959 ili ig for such projects. Title 
Vit, alil and 1960, $6.4 million was obligated for ecce 


he vs ough designating no subject field for research, a lociim. 
and rel to experimentation with films, audio-visual m first two years 
of Plated media in foreign language teaching during the it d b 
d Act. Another potential source of support, to die au oh Pr g dd 
archers in foreign languages, is the Cooperative Research Prog 


of 
the Office of Education. 
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CHAPTER 1X 


Mass Communication 


ROBERT E. SHAFER 


Tus MAJOR studies in mass communication selected for review here are 
, representative of research which has important implications for education. 


Strategies in Communication Research 


Th a provocative article, Berelson (1959) contended that the key ideas 
Which gave communication research its vitality 10 to 20 years ago have 
withered away" and no comparable ideas have taken their place. He 
obšerved four major approaches: Lasswell's (1958) political-historical ap- 
Proach concerned with the identification of symbols of political power; 
Lazarsfeld’s sample-survey approach concerned with the effect of mass 
media on an audience; Lewin's studies of communication patterns of small 
Sroups; and Hovland's psychological analysis of the characteristics of 
Piae ges their appeals, and ultimate effects. Six so-called minor ane en 
ical , ed the broad historical view of Riesman and Innis and the matl p - 
approach, represented by Shannon and Weaver. Berelson predicte a 
nean for communication research in studies of standards of ssidugita us 
NS isi media, comparative studies in international pcs gn ds 
fed e analysis of certain communication problems, iae gode 
stud A pe of larger issues such as popular culture, and the ge 
Sch. mass phenomena, including communication. cath 
ramm, Riesman, and Bauer (1959) projected a bright outlook for the 


E icati : q Q6 
wie itation researcher in the answering of such questions = n 
«wp ake the adequate two-person model of communication we need?" an 


9 will clarify the economics of mass communication?" Riesman pointed 


o i " . " 
n necessity of continued investigation of the impact of media struc 
€s on human sensibility and perception and to the pioneer work of Innis 
penter (1960). 


ni the derivative work of McLuhan (1960) and of Car r 
uer commented that early approaches, such as content analysis, survey 
hological experimenta- 


r 
sige small-group dynamics, and systematic psyc lip 
reveals ich were used to study the effects of mass communication, p ea 
shar ed their advantages and limitations, and concern has shifte um E 
ë ars of the method to the substance of the continuing rm 
Societ arly surveys assumed highly potent effects by me i dd (1955) 

ge and few by small informal groups. As Katz and ctn pane 
Of inf, out, they were ultimately forced to accord a larger ro gii am ^ 
these m personal influence, and mass media were seen as T 

s. 
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Combining survey and sociometric techniques, the study of personal com- 
munication within a generalized theory of mass phenomena continued as a 
major line of investigation. 

Conflicting results from the field and laboratory again illustrated the 
difficulty of determining effects of mass communication. Hovland (1959) 
and others were able to demonstrate readily identifiable changes in attitude 
in laboratory situations, whereas survey studies indicated conclusively that 
direct translations of similar "effects" to field conditions were impossible. 
Both field and laboratory studies have demonstrated the untenability of 
equating the content of mass communication media with their effects on 
behavior, a fact which should be of extreme interest to educational re- 
searchers, particularly in regard to educational television. 

Festinger (1957) pointed out that attitudinal changes often follow be- 
havioral changes; this seems to require investigations of the extent to which 

communications have capitalized on existing attitudes to produce behavior 


which, in turn, has produced changes of attitudes. This rubric seems com- 


patible with the phenomenalistic hypothesis proposed by Klapper (1957- 


y not concerned with direct cause-effect, media-to-be- 
instead regarding mass communication effects as in- 
fluences working amid other influences within a total field or situation. Katz 
(1959), in a similar but more pragmatic vein, proposed a shift in the 
formulation of research problems from “What do the media do to people?” 
to “What do people do with the media?” 


In an effort to cast broader lines of inquiry for research in mass com- 
munication, McLuhan (1960) provided nine testable hypotheses aimed at 
discovering the subliminal effects of radio, television, film, and tele phone, 
as media forms, on human sensibility and perception. The media ie rated 
as to their structural impact on the human senses in terms nf tha amount 
of information filled in by the receivers, If the differential effects el media 
forms on human beings can be determined, such effects will ultimately have 


a profound impact on the organization of communication processes an 
educational institutions within a given society. 


In summarizing the contributions of vari 


havior relationships, 


g a 30-year eriod, L hat 
the field of mass communication has ix. m c CIENT ootad 8 


from various disciplines but has yet to e 
predicted that, as an emerging discipline, 
will continue to be a captive of universi 
development is shared by all those withi 
concerned with its capacity to provide e 

Additional References: Adler (1958); Albert (1959) . 058); 
Cartier (1960) ; Foshay (1960) ; Gerald (1958) ; ced a Cet 
hill (1959): Jackson (1959) ; J. T. Klapper (1958); McLuhan (1960) 
National Education Association and American Ronen m Ru d Ad 
ministrators, Educational Policies Commission (1958); Ross and Bastian 


(1958). 
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Status of Research Methodologies and Techniques 


As i ; : 
Medera pak ed ae o. Do culture, new conceptual and 
organization of = ae a i ia to study communication effects upon the 
Some progress seems m E well as effects on individuals within that system. 
cedures d "a ee have been made in the refinement of research pro- 
of the techni mae reed effect of communication on human beings. Most 
from wee oe Ii. ne study of mass communication continue to be drawn 

Tennenkamn (1057 Interviewing continues as a key research tool. 
niques applicab] 57) reported the further development of survey tech- 
tion system ecd to study of the structure and functioning of a communica- 
organizational ; particular reference to role concepts occurring within an 
with a variety iat Cunninghis (1957) reported five papers dealing 
for Cutten: o Meo. Pena ie from an automatic-machine procedure 
data, Wilson fione to improved methods for the collection of household 
Tesearch in sa oss summarized some technical problems in cross-cultural 
by means erie ing, interviewing, and establishing reliability and validity 

merica, Wü es examples from ongoing research in India and Latin 
treating simil dv e (1959) questioned the common practice of statistically 

ifferent "n te y categorized responses to mass communication media by 

Modifiable | vei as if the responses were dynamically equivalent and un- 

OF fte c »y the respondee in the light of new learning and the prediction 
aa onsequences. 

y Kate iE of survey-research tools, 

«ej, "^uiman (1959) and the bringing together, as Lazarsfeld suggested, of 


classic? s 
new doo and survey methodologies by Nafziger and White (1958) opened 
Ts in the conceptualization of researchable questions in mass com- 

alysis may 


municat; 
a 
ERE The use of both operations research and systems an 
ah feasible in experimental design. 
ch techniques developed in the study 


Unicatj, 
educatio on have much to add to research me : 
n. Of particular interest is the use of a classroom model projected 


ER ea o 
and Mies System to forecast effects of new educational media on learners 
municati ers, by Riley and Riley (1960). Sondel (1959) also used the com- 

ion concepts “feed forward” and “feedback” in projecting a model 


9f th 
dus Bssroom as a social system. 
onal References: Gerbner (1958); Sabine (1960). 


such as the semantic differential. 


of the effects of mass com- 
thodologies now current in 


Mass Communication Effects on Children 


Sey, 
di ed key studies indicate the intensity with which the x E 
fon b on children is being pursued. A comprehensive study o Ü e 
m, a Ce ae children and television was done by Himme wan i p- 
, and m: Vince (1958) with children in London, Portsmout , Sunder- 
ristol. They matched 927 pairs of children in a8e groups 10-11 
199 
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and 13-14 for age, sex, social class, and intelligence. In Pom T 
studied 185 pairs of similarly matched viewers before and after te ev E 
came to that city. Although the study is extremely valuable for woe MA 
aspects and experimental design, it is important to note that, notwit «e “a 
ing the large sample and rigorous controls, little was found which sa en 
isolated under the category of television effect. No evidence was foun o 
children were made more passive by television or that defective eyesight b i 
more prevalent among viewers than among controls. Many children T 

disturbed by danger to animals they liked or to characters with whom ied 
had identified when the danger or violence was especially realistic. Som 
evidence was found of an "addict" type, not common to television alone. 
This type of individual consumes large quantities of any available mass 
medium, selecting family or adventure content to satisfy emotional needs. 
In this respect the research substantiated experimentation by Maccoby 
(1951), who discovered the addict type in an earlier study. . 

Witty and Grotberg (1960), reporting the results of 10 yearly studies of 
children's television viewing in the Chicago area, found excessive viewing 
of television associated with lower academic achievement. Some children, 
however, seemed to be stimulated by televiewing to work of higher quality. 
Television addicts in the first four grades did not stand out markedly from 
their age groups and gave no special sign of psychological problems, nor 
were they underachievers. Witty also found that (a) televiewing has not 
brought about a reduction in outdoor play, hobbies, sports, and creative 
activities; (b) heavy viewers did not get substantially different grades from 
those received by light viewers; (c) relatively few pupils read less and 
many pupils believed they read more; (d) primary pupils appeared to show 
gains in vocabulary as a result of television viewing. 

Schramm (1960), in a Progress report on an extensive study of the 
child's relationship to television within the family in West Coast, Rocky 
Mountain, and Canadian communities, reported that, by the age of five, 80 
percent of children viewed television and, by the age of six, 90 percent. 
Three-quarters of all fifth-graders in Schramm’s San Francisco sample were 
viewing television on any given day. In the diaries of these fifth-graders: 
television filled an average 


of 145 minutes a day; reading filled 40; radio: 
80; homework, 88; and movies (a little less than one movie a week) , about 
18 minutes. The free-play time, as distinguished from media time, was only 


slightly more than television time—182 minutes as against 145. 
Schramm’s preliminary results indicated that in the first 10 to 12 year? 
of a child's life there is a strong tendency for him to pattern his mass-medi4 
behavior after that of older members of his family. As the child moves into 
his teens, new role concepts and peer relationships influence his beha¥iO™ 
and the height of conflict between these and parental influences comes 1 
grade 7. Of particular interest was Schramm's effort to cast televiewin€ 
within the child’s situational context by attempting to chart such infuenoi 
on his media behavior as role concept, developmental level, social class, wal 
family and peer-group dynamics. Of great value were Schramm's dis 
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sions of the implications of his findings for school instruction, and his 10 
suggestions for research in relationships between television and the life of 
the child, with particular respect to televiewing effects on learning and 
maturing within the family group. 

Hoban's (1960) discussion of recent advances in film research involved 
four "criteria of confidence" used to judge available film research: (a) use 
of reasonable intuition about research results; (b) the demonstrated com- 
petence of the researcher as a constructively imaginative observer; (c) the 
relatability of the research findings to a generalized theory; and (d) rep- 
lication of an investigation involving a relative, rather than an absolute, 
Constancy of the experiment. In applying these criteria to recent film re- 
Search, he cited the advances made by studying the effects of color vs. black- 
and-white films in factual learning. Miller (1957) hypothesized a drive- 
Cues-response-reward theory of learning which, when applied to film re- 
Search, led him to the following conclusion: “Color should be an advantage 
if it is one of the most relevant cues or it can be used to emphasize relevant 
“ues; it should be a disadvantage if it distracts or complicates” (P 72). 

espite a variety of research studies, the differential and interacting roles 

et Pictures and language in film remained to be identified and explicated, 
ns did the role of film in contributing to the development of higher mental 
iiia: Although people learn from films, further research is needed on 
ays of controlling what is learned and increasing the efficiency of learning. 
udience characteristics, such as age and formal education, are pertinent to 
mde from film, but the amount of learning can be increased = 
into dhe ee ina mechanisms, such as redundancy and participation, 
tio he film research of the future may well be concerned with the ain 

ee Uses, and effects of film within a communication system. May an 

Boum (1958), in the final report of the Yale Motion Picture Dien 
Reseed oa of tightly yar and Er npa ja E 
via ees Minuit die fter viewing a crude 
black Were found among four fifth-grade classes atter a ew 

"i and-white motion picture and after viewing a highly sop isticate: 
fifth d-hite film. Again, no significant differences were em p 
blacks d. and ninth-grade classes in effectiveness of i or P dein 

te nd-white print of the same film. Significant di ne ds 
long md when questions were incorporated into a film. see ae 

ct Prodiced little effect, but participating questions piro 21 

hes ru amount of factual learning communicated. As to Fuld decreased 

Sel: irecting attention to parts of the film carn us 
li ning from other parts of the film, results were inconclusive. i 


s i i i nomic 
tatu attention was given to variables such as intelligence and eyelet? ae 
model oong student samples, the Yale report has considerable va 


tor experimental design in film research. 
b) ditional References: eae and Westley (1959a, b) ; on ae 
erlyne (1958) ; Child Study (1960) ; Davison (1959) ; FaneY ss 
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Hill (1958); Hovland and Janis (1959); Kantor (1960); McLuhan 
(1960) ; Mitnick and McGinnies (1958) ; Noelle-Neumann (1959). 


Instructional Television 


Kumata and Deutschmann (1958) reviewed the findings on instructional 
television through April 1958 in this journal. Although the body of research 
findings has substantially increased, evidence is lacking regarding the va- 
rieties of learning possible from television instruction or the actual effects 
of such instruction on students of various ages and types. We have estab- 
lished that television can communicate information to some people. Few 
researchers apparently see any reason to research systematically the educa- 
tional effects of various types of television programing on students or to 
experiment with ways of integrating television with other instructional tools 
within a classroom. Little is known of the effects of television instruction on 
students of varying personality structure or cognitive style. Many school 
systems and universities are now equipped for telev 
specific effects of such instruction upon the learners, 
total system are still to be identified. 

Studies of achievement, defined m 


ision instruction. but 
the teachers, and the 


e h ainly as the retention and recall of 
factual information as measured by standardized tests, are now available 


from many sources. Perry (1960) re 7 i 

ported a study from the National Pro- 
gram for the In-School Use of Television, including 14,326 students in ex- 
perimental TV classes and 13,666 students in regular or control classes. Test 


results clearly showed that students who received part of their instruction 
by television in large classes did as well 
better than) students wh 


County, Maryland, Brish ( 
achieved by those w 


ision and, perhaps more im- 
ught that pupils learned more about 


A comprehensive evaluation of closed-circuit teley 
Termsylvania State University was conducted by Carpenter and Greenhil 
(1938): Comparing retention-test scores of students taught directly and ÞY 
television, the investigators reported no statistically significant difference? 
in achievement in such widely diverse courses as general chemistry, gener? 
dp pes oui inr law, elementary Meteorology, introduc 
tory sociology, and music appreciation. They noted a gradual increase in the 
level of expressed acceptance of TV instruction by students, who frequently 
indicated that TV instructors prepared their materials better than the a” 
erage classroom instructor. 
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Other studies explored the effects of televised instruction on achievement, 
but research designs were often inadequate, and available evidence remained 
contradictory. The state of educational television was the subject of a con- 
ference at Pennsylvania State University reported by Adams, Carpenter, and 
Smith (1958). Criteria for assessing programs were suggested, such as (a) 
the enduring educational value of a program; (b) its measurable educa- 
tional impact, including content gain, consequence, and production tech- 
niques in relation to learning; and (c) the place of an educational tele- 
vision program in the curriculums of schools and colleges. E 
, In an exploration of possibilities for maximum utilization of television 
in education, Frazier and Wigren (1960) suggested that a teaching-by- 
television project be planned jointly by a specialist in psychology of learn- 
ng; a content specialist and teacher, a production specialist. a specialist 
In technica] television, and another in research and evaluation. Varied 
experimentation was encouraged with an eye to stimulating independent 
thinking and creative expression. Programs were to be considered oppor- 
tunities for learning and research rather than completely packaged a 
and were to provide for maximum involvement by the learner. The Na- 
tional Education Association, Department of Audio-Visual ndi à 
(1958) made similar suggestions. It is unfortunate that few research 
Projects have as yet followed these guidelines. u & 

erburne (1960), observing areas of educational television where a 
ther research is needed, stated that the pictorial-verbal nature of i. 
"cation should be investigated. Studies should be undertaken which 
Provide academic description and clarification of what television "un 
est, and what it cannot do. Educational television may help to i ind 
ei: rapidly expanding knowledge and increasing “| ation 
°w within the society. Hoban (1958) warned that educationa MEET 
un not result in either unit-cost reduction or 1n e su leen 
‘onal effectiveness, Technology alone can only partially solve e 


poa d Westle 
(additional References: Albert and Meline (1958) ; ANO i ‘lacs. 
ti el Carpenter (1960); Deutschmann and McNelly a od er ds 
tonal elevision and Radio Center (1958) ; Ellery (1959) m i cae 
e ."ancement of Education (1959); Golter (1958) ; d de d 
sick (1960); H. L. Klapper (1958); Kumata (1958) ; M v Sogni 
lee (1958) ; Seibert (1958a, b, c) ; Seibert and Honig (1960); Wes 
8). i 
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CHAPTER X 


Musie Edueation 


GEORGE H. KYME 


ional 
Wins the period covered by this review, the Music Educators dedi 
Conference celebrated its golden anniversary. The first 50 years, its ae 
judiciously observed, were devoted to quantity in music education; 
next 50 years, they assert, must be dedicated to quality. 20. — 
The contribution of research to quality in music education is evi ie 
by establishment in 1960 of a Society for Research in Music Paucara n 
an integral part of the MENC. At the same time research p dm 
quantity. Larson's (1957) bibliography covering the years 1949 thr id 
1956 listed 2000 new titles from 75 colleges. Garret's (1958) text on 
search techniques pertinent to music education was useful. 


Research in History of Music Education 


Johnson (1958) made an i 


z " istor 
mpassioned plea for research into the histor 
of American music as a sta 


rüng place for research in music one 
He noted that of the 157 doctoral dissertations in musicology recorded ee 
1954, only 17 had dealt with music in the Americas. In these last a 
years music researchers have responded. The guiding light in the sear 
for quality seemed indeed to be the light of experience. The 
Since 1915, when the publishing house of G. Schirmer established 


uritanism on the decline of Colo? 
music, Covey (1958) quoted Hoar, the clergyman president of Harv a 
replying to a nephew who had requested a fiddle, thus: “Music I ^ 
almost forgot. I suspect you seek it both too soon and too much.” dle 
would not go so far as to oppose music, but neither would he send a fid e 
In his view, it would take too much time from important occupations. 
letter was dated 1661. - 
Loessel (1959) described the nineteenth-century unorthodox nott d 
used in the reading of music in the northern part of the United States 
indicated the rationale of their use and abandonment. uinte 
The contributions of Elam Ives and those of the Mendelssohn p 0) 
Society, to mention but two, were historically reviewed by John ( vould 
nd Phelps (1960). Musicology in the area of American studies, it na af 
a fulfills its highest requirements when approached in a Sp! of 
ersten scholarship and not as a system of historical bookkeeP 
in 
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Additional References: Baxter (1960); Fowells (1959); Monsour 
(1960) ; Montague (1959); Orland (1959). 


Philosophical Research in Music Education 


e Piet as organized knowledge by a consensus of trained investiga- 
New Basic Concepts in Music Education, the fifty-seventh yearbook of the 
ae Society for the Study of Education (1958), prepared by a com- 
joe With Madison as chairman, was probably the most significant 
Becneophical contribution to music education during the period covered. 
educan Interprets the implications of fundamental concepts in qum 
t Bore ae theory, and Section II contrasts actual practices "e ese 
(1958) Typical of the unresolved conflicts is this concept of Mc PES 
upon in. To realize the aims of general education in music we pipe = y 
Standj nstruction in performance skills per se, as a means to full under- 
must ng of musical content, To teach sensitivity to esthetic content, we 
4 rely upon other educational experiences than those of performance 
muse)” There was no immediate answer on the part of the = 
leaders Ni though Falkner (1957) had observed that people recogniz i 
m in music circles (organizers of concert series, purchasers of records 
Ment: Fil were those who had received intensive instruction on instru- 
S In high school. 
that is Pss 9f consonance and simple proportional lengths of mu 
© con i chord of nature,” was critically examined by Caz i ai 
Pression ved that, although simple number ratios may be tal m re 
3 may uis Certain definite physical properties of musical tones, they 
Tisch] Serve as an explanation of musical consonance. "m 
eral matte (1959) presented arguments against spending time on pe p 
time apris ìn the teaching of music appreciation. Len sunu e 
Original i ography, less playing of instruments, and even € x UE E. 
tinciples usic, he argued against organizing courses accor ing =a i" A 
undi such as the historical approach or devotion to a ie T 5 
of variou; (1960) reviewed reinforcement theories in learning—t he n 
iu ha teaching machines now in vogue. His application, however, v 
. cher of music. 


d. . 
Uionagl Reference: Abel (1957). 


Teacher Training 


ight] 
TE? gg? leSearch i ic ai i ing instr 
Itself y; in music aimed at improving i ipo m 
The Co £ with the fountainhead of music education, the music 


1 i : ation 
* iio tent Suggests a trend toward a more liberal, ene sou 
T3 i i - rman 
ation ers as contrasted with the professional-perio 
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uction should con- 
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From a 10-year follow-up study of 81 graduates of a single ct 
training institution, Turner (1959) concluded that sufficient emp Qe 
been placed on the preparation of teachers to perform. What he e 
needed was greater attention to teaching music skills and aesthetics. Ms 

Clarke (1958) found such broader preparation in student teach a 
Most of the 42 teacher-training institutions in his survey required instr $ 
tion in both vocal and instrumental areas. Eighty-five percent qe 
further student teaching in the student's teaching minor. In most son 
tions student teachers met music classes on the elementary, junior-hig v 
school, and senior-high-school levels, pupils being drawn from differing 
economic strata and including slow and fast learners. . 

Formwalt deVermond (1959), in a study of the relationship of piano 
training ability to the carrying on of classroom music activities, foun 

that 70 percent of her 205 subjects had received some piano training an 
that 90 percent believed piano training helpful in carrying on music? 


. n H n t H ing 
activities. Using self-evaluation of over-all ability and enjoyment of singiMs 
as criteria, significant differences were found b 


etween players and nom 
players. 

Hertz (1959) used principals? ratings of 157 first-year teachers m 
question the practice of allowing a free selection of majors and minors by 
students preparing to teach on the elementary level. The major and minor 
field preparation for secondary-school teachers, for example, was not satis 
factory for elementary-school teachers. ; 

A high degree of agreement among college personnel, supervisors, VOC? 
teachers, and instrumental teachers as to important guidance practices n 
music-teacher education was found by Genge (1959). Among recommende 


ea dam s auis aee sic 
criteria Were pre-admission testing, successful participation in mu d 
groups prior to college entrance, solo and ensemble experience, and sd 
ership experiences, 


å ing 
A summarized the results of a normative survey dealing 
with trends in the admini ic in the public schools. OY? 


Additional References: Dyrud (1959) ; Evans (1958). 


Curriculum 


" à r i pave 
Results of experimentation directed toward bettering instruction an 
long been treated as though they were “trade secrets” by most pup tbe 
music teachers. One of the evidences of maturity of the profession ! 


willingness to share research findings in this important area. 
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. Johnson (1960) found significantly greater gains in vocal range, mu- 
sical knowledge. and attitude toward music among experimental groups of 
Junior-high-school boys taught in all-male classes as compared to control 
groups including both boys and girls. The value of separation accountable 
to the special needs of the boy’s changing voice was not reflected in a 
Separated group of girls. 

Evidence that elementary-school music teachers may have consistently 
underestimated the potential of their students was given by Pepinsky 
(1959), who found children to be capable of understanding the music of 
Gluck, Handel, and Wagner. Blyler (1960) found that, contrary to the 
re currently given to folk music in elementary texts, elementary- 
school children preferred composed songs to folk songs, though words 
Were important in making choices. Dominy (1958) studied the appro- 
Priateness of textbooks for achieving the aims of music education in the 
elementary school, and concluded that the apparent major purpose of the 
Several musie series which she examined was the development of skill in 
reading vocal music in regular form. These textbooks followed the attain- 
ment standards outlined iA the 1921 courses of study for music. 

n an effort to identify the differences between children of average 
anica] ability and children gifted musically as they engaged in music- 
cading activities, Petzold (1960) found (although his 15-minute learning 
un were not long enough for most subjects to learn to read the xe 
a ù no difference for either of the two groups between subjects U ape 
i e one year of instrumental training and subjects with no suc 

& Similarly, there was no difference between grades 4 and 6. ; 

o yme (1960), using “shape notes” as a crutch to teach I3 Loa 
ai pes Syllables, found some justification for this historica ume md 

d. The shape notes provided for the accurate naming of the so-fa sy 

Coincidental with the pitches involved, thus offering the ingredients essen- 


tla or a “conditioned response.” 

Studying singing i des e boys, Swanson (1959) found Fes when 
s "Y Were grouped according to sexual m the experimenta go 
"xe an equated control group in gains jn vocal range, in musica 
W and, more importantly, in attitude toward music. Sgann 
“eparated his more mature boys from the girls, but boys in his third e 
9n the Davenport scale) were assigned to the same sections as gir 
Smates, 

qu (1959), analyzing with a sound spectrograph dis 
Cant. awel sounds as sung by six baritones and six teno qp 
high changes in format frequencies on all vowels, especially wipe 

Sest and the middle pitch. Tenor vowels were more open a g 


i ment on 
We of trained phoneticians showed considerably greater agree 
V hes than on the highest. 


vowel was being sung on the lower pite - 
he , Band (1959) compared two methods of teaching ee of activi 
Junior hi 1 n organizalio à 
high school, both of which were based o a concluded that 


and materials into broad units of instruction, 
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Clas 
e representative 


found signifi- 
tween the 


ties 
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effective teaching could take place whether or not the materials were wed 
ized into resource units. Only in two of the three experimental SAVE 
did instruction so organized produce higher test results than those of : 
control group. The Gaston Test of Musicality and the Farnum Music Nota 
tion Test were the instruments used in evaluation. ; 

Cramer (1958), studying the relation of maturation to s matcr 
beginning instrumental music, found that success was significantly in 2 
enced by motor development, though not by physical growth. Grade 
appeared to offer optimum maturational conditi 
mental study. 

Two investigations, LaBach's (1960) on th 
on reading comprehension and Kopp's (1958 
and relaxing music on children taking 
does not distract and that the use of b 
of time may be a way to build 


Hare (1959) contended that a sensory response to music is basic tO 
music appreciation and called 


ons for beginning instru- 


e effect of background music 
) on the effect of stimulating 
arithmetic tests, showed that music 
ackground music over a long perio 
sound aesthetic values in music. 


Cahn (1960) observed that, whereas junior-college students are princi- 
pally concerned with music Which satisfies their existing levels of under- 
standing, teachers are more concerned with music designed to raise the 
students’ level of understanding. Both Hare and Cahn provided for pros” 
ress from the familiar to the unfamiliar; however, Cahn approved the use 
by relating them to sensory 
ovement. These, Cahn found; 
: ] 1 in terminology and thus dea 

irectly with musical values. 2 


was assembled by Beach and 


others (1959), 
Additional References: K 


eiser (1957) ; Mull (1957) ; Warmack (1960): 


Psychological Studies in Music 


Little investigation was done in m 
devised a test comprising pitch dis 
and musical memory. He reported 
tests. 

k Edwin Gordon (1958) sought to determine Whether scores on the Drako 
musical aptitude tests are affected by training and practice. Of 29 pe^ 
grade subjects, five of the high-scoring and five of the low.scoring Whe 
given training. The remainder were treated as a control group. Both 
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usic aptitude testing. Wheeler (1959) 
crimination, estimation of time valus 
a correlation of .7] with the Seasho” 
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control and the experimental group made statistically significant gains 
when retested with the musical-memory test. 

An acoustical analysis by Lanier (1960) of tones produced by clarinets 
constructed of various materials yielded differences discernible to machines 
but not recognizable by the ear. A study by Mason (1960) of the intonation 
with which woodwind players typically play gave no support to the belief 
that fine ensemble players tend to play to the Pythagorean tuning. They 
were merely playing “out of tune.” n 

In a quantitative study of dynamics in musical performance Erwin 
Gordon (1960) found that bands rated highest in music festivals play 

ortissimos very loudly and pianissimos consistently softly. Perhaps appro- 
priateness is the explanation, for Gordon's charts showed that the band 
receiving the lowest rating employed the widest dynamic range of all the 


ands, though i T ! : 
1 SOUS its practice was quite erratic. 
Additional References: Harris (1958) ; Neely (1959) ; Sears (1960). 


Needed Research 


ing ona this chapter cites a number of doctoral spuma. niri 
rese arge numbers of music educators are assuming p p de 
(a) arch. Among areas still needing the attention of these reseat r 
the valuation of contrasting methods of teaching, a Eee ioris 
ment zx program in developing aesthetic rea i on 
tributin the several aspects of music education, an cane Eor 

uting to musical achievement. These areas are in the provin : i 
Minis music educator. He best can bring to bear the insights an 
"Signs for research. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Art Education 


REID HASTIE and STANLEY G. WOLD 


I tae a le omnia research related to art education, selected studies 
Theoretical F nd three main headings which emphasize recent directions: 
and Prediction. TI Mh Teaching and Learning in Art, and Measurement 
ii salaastieet n. The ey studies reported in each section are examined from 

ndpoint of sampling. design, treatment of data, and logical deriva- 


tion of conclusions. 


Theoretical Foundations 


ed the results from 15 paper-and-pencil tests and 3 performance 
(1960) ve. to 50 students in art education and art, Brittain and Beittel 
arts, P. i^ eius analyses of levels of creative performances in the visual 
of ilis Toduets were rated for quality of expression. Intensive examination 
perfor Products within each of three categories (high, middle, and low 
Were RA identified art characteristics typical of each level. Inferences 
individu, e about motivations and mental processes differentiating among 
bins a at the different levels. Although certain speculations reveal the 
and the investigators’ position, the study involved important objectives 
employed a high standard of investigative procedure. 

ticall, ee study by Hammer (1960) of the personalities of artis- 
plex s ted high-school students suggested a method by which the com- 
E or in the creative expression of adolescents. and the personality 
adminis of the artist can be studied. A battery of projective measures was 
Was p sred to 18 adolescent painters. Independently of this. each student 
eui pi into one of three categories: (a) merely facile, (b) in between, 
ND. taly creative, on the basis of his performance during a workshop. 
Sonalit (ridet groups (N=5) were compared for differentiating per- 
of simil characteristics. The analysis of test data disclosed a high degree 
ilarity in personality patterns within groups and striking differences 


etw, 
een the two extreme groups. The small size of the samples made defi- 


ite ce 
nite conclusi a 
lusions unwarranted. p 
pictorial s 


Udson’s (1960) cross-cultural study of the perception of 


on i 5 : 
8 various groups in the Union of South Africa served as a strong 
hould not be ig- 


rem; 
Se a social influences on aesthetic phenomena $ : 
Schoolin e pom research. The study led Hudson to conclude that forma 
See and informal training combined to establish an 
ienne of for the development of ability to perceive P 
wae aa onal nes xu 35 
concluded 960) studied perception of real and apparent moto. 3] 
ed that pictured objects having directional dynamics more potently 
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affected the perception of both ie cd and real motion among the 
ists than among the scientists studied. , 

a ddilitional d idend Barry (1957) ; Burns (1959) ; Eiduson (1958) ; 

Guilford and Smith (1959); Honkavaara (1958); Knapp, Brimner, and 

White (1959); Kollmeyer (1958); Lewis (1959); Montgomery (1959) ; 

Riffenburgh (1959); Robinault (1958) : Scholtz (1958); Tatton (1959) ; 

Torrance and others (1959-60) ; Wall (1959) ; Wallach and Gahm (1960). 


Teaching and Learning in Art 


Art education has set as one of its major goals the promotion of cre- 
ativeness. In testing the appropriateness of this goal, Meinz (1960) at- 
tempted to determine the effect of instruction on attributes of creativity. 
Groups composed of persons majoring in elementary education were given 
a battery of nine tests before and after completion of regular college 
classes in art education (V=77) and industrial arts (N—90). A method 
of teaching which had as its major goal the promotion of creativity effected 
a measurable increase in the student's general creativeness. In each case 


the group taking a one-semester course in 
cantly 


classroom be- 


investigations 
can proceed. 


Wilding (1960) investigated ar 
the home and family living. 
in Los Angeles County. By 


t education in high school as it affects 
Forty art teachers were selected at random 


i] à s means of questionnaires, the teachers were 
divided into high and low groups according to the extent of orientation 


of teaching toward the home and family living. One hundred students o 
teachers in each group were randomly selected and given a questionnaire. 
Wilding stated that (a) very little of the secondary-school art program 
was oriented toward the home and family living, (b) those art courses 
oriented toward the home and living in a family had greater effect on the 
home situation than other art courses, and (c) “tt i improvement 
tended to take place in the appearance of the home and in family relation- 
ships as a result of increased art activity in the home. 

Mitchell (1959) studied the relationship between attitudes about a"! 
experience as expressed by college students who were majoring in eleme" 
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tary education and their behavior in art activity as indicated by a series 
of their art works. Analyses of the data showed no significant relationship 
between what a student said and how he performed in art activities. Al- 
though Mitchell concluded that teachers cannot predict how students will 
perform in art activities on the basis of verbal understandings they appear 
to demonstrate, more studies are needed to verify these findings. 

The usual investigation of children’s color choices was carried a step 
further by Schwartz (1960), who studied the effects of conditioning upon 
those choices. Through conditioning, significant differences were produced 
in color preference in selection situations and in object drawings among 
groups randomly selected from 69 children in grade 2. The conditioning 
had some slight effect on use of color in art expression and no effect on 
quality of pictorial expression. It was concluded that preferences for colors 
are probably acquired responses based on emotional experience and can 
be modified. 

iggin (1959) attempted to develop 


A program of research directed by Wigg ap 
an instrument that would predict the degree of acceptance by menta y 
retarded students for any new art activity. A list of art activities rated 
most successful in special class situations was compiled. These eire 
Were examined to determine their common characteristics. A yardstic 
Was developed to differentiate among art activities in terms of m 
value for mentally retarded children and to give a predictive ig ob 
future selections of art experiences for a special class curriculum. Further 
study of this yardstick is merited. E i i 

Additional References: Andrus (1958): Burkhart (1959) ; pots 
(1960) ; Kruk (1959) : Lansing (1050) : Lienard (1950) : McFee (1950) : 


Micheal (1959). 
Measurement and Prediction 


Studying the problem of specific assessment of art aptitude and ccr 
Gutekunst (1959) conducted a comprehensive study of the predictive 
validity of nine standardized tests in two groups of college nents a 
ing in art education at one institution. The first group consisted ot 80 e 
dents stratified by class level and as high or low achievers in art; the "— 
Broup consisted of 73 freshmen. The criterion was average deii pn 
à variety of activities in typical college art courses. In the secon E ca 
Scores on the well-known Meier Art Judgement Test and cian pe 
Judgment Test were not significantly related to criterion um S ud 
the Knauber Art Ability Test, sometimes regarded as rcp UM Block 
a significant correlation (.47) with art achievement. sine 4 56 and 
Design Test and the Survey of Object Visualization sen ias 
48, respectively. with the criterion. Their efficacy points o redictors 
tance of spatial-relations abilities in art. The six most effective p 


p " SA . While not 
yielded a multiple correlation of .62 with art di donat 
high, this index is promising. considering the restricte g 


atio i 
n studied. >i 
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A factor-analysis study of the scores of 100 university students on 16 
tests of spatial-relations abilities was made by Hall (1960). Important 
among the six factors extracted were the abilities to distinguish outlines 
of like and unlike forms when one form was rotated or reflected and to 
distinguish between like and unlike forms when interior parts were dif- 
ferently oriented spatially. 

Wold (1960) studied the predictive validity of the Graves Design Judg- 
ment Test in a sample of 128 college elementary-education students. Two 
performance and two judgment criterion measures were developed to re- 
veal specific aspects of the functioning of the Graves test. One performance 
and one judgment criterion emphasized sensitivity to art structure, as the 
Graves test is purported to do. The remaining two criteria emphasized 
qualities of personal expression. The Graves test correlated .18 (sig- 
nificant at .05) with the judgment measure stressing art structure and 
the personal-expression production task. Other correlations of test and 


criteria were not significant. The relationship with the judgment measure 
was associated with amount of 


previous art experience and academic apti- 
tude. Wold concluded that the Graves Design Judgment Test has too slight 


validity in predicting performance in varied art tasks to be recommended 


as a measure of general art aptitude. In the same report, evidence was 
presented to support the conc 


lusion that different art task ire sub- 

stantially different abilities. UNT 

A scoring key on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for male elemen- 

per and secondary art teachers was developed by Croftchik (1959). The 

ey was designed on the basis of data from 335 art teachers in Illinois- 
Michigan, and Mis 


souri and was cross-validated on an independent sample 
of 93 art teachers. Croftchik found that th k 


EUN € key provided definite differen- 
T n References: Holland (1959); Smith (1960); Waggone" 


Summary 


fined, through both empirical and rational means, and new technique? 
have been applied to their analysis. Renewed efforts have been made t° 


e qualitative aspect of the art product or 


The literature reveals increased interest in the personality of “the cT 


ator" and in art products as a means of studying personality character!“ 
tics in general. This utilization of visual mate 


i rials, including both th* 
works of mature artists and the graphic expressions of children, b? 
brought both specialists in art education and psychologists face to fac 
with important problems. 


art experience. 
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In the assessment of the attributes of art ability, the most striking de- 
velopment has been the assignment of added value to spatial-relations abili- 
ties for success in art. 

Research in art education. in general, has shown more concern with 
art as a process. The many studies of creativity and those dealing with the 
thoughts. attitudes, and behavior of subjects in art situations are evidence 
of this. The accent has been on art as a personal experience rather than on 
art as a social activity; not art and society, but art and the individual. 
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FOREWORD 


The review period for this issue covers a time of unprecedented Dor 
and activity in the fields of the natural sciences and mathematics. It peel 
for this reason that the issue was moved to an earlier open position is 
cycle than it was originally scheduled for, and the review period is a 1 à 
less than four years rather than the usual six for most subject-matter ing , 

The chapters give evidence of major efforts by professional societies, id 
institutions of higher learning, and by an impressive array of nanon 
committees to influence science and mathematics curriculums. Althoug 
the changes in science and mathematics, both actual and proposed, ara o 
major proportions, this fact has not produced any pronounced shifts in 
the nature or amount of the related educational re 
fact, one is impressed by the sparsity of the evidence 
either affirm or deny the effic 
grams. There is obviously a 
of evaluative techniques and 
hensive educational research 
which commit vast sums of 

The amount of text requ 
research and curricular p 
make it necessary to omit 
of the authors. 

The co-chairmen wish to express their dee 
and to all others who helped to mak 
science and mathematics possible. 


search produced. In 
adduced which woul 
acy of many of the large experimental pro* 
need for a more thoroughgoing consideration 
procedures and for the planning of compre 
efforts as part of these experimental programs 
money and the time of millions of pupils. 

ired to selectively but adequately describe the 
rograms published during the review perio 
the "additional references? submitted by most 


CNET à rs 
P appreciation to contributo? 
e this sixth review of research } 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON 
HERBERT A. SMITH 


Co-chairmen, Committee on " 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
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CHAPTER I 


Science in the Elementary Grades 


GEORGE G. MALLINSON and JACQUELINE V. MALLINSON 


Wirum the last few years, more attention has been focused at all levels 
on programs of science and mathematics than in any other period of 
educational history. Yet, while there have been vast expenditures of time, 
money, and effort designed to improve science programs at the secondary 
and college levels, far less attention has been given elementary science. 
However, there is an increasing awareness of the need for “building 
science programs from the bottom.” This awareness is reflected in some 
of the studies cited herein. 

Although the quantity of research dealin 
ence still leaves much to be desired, ther 
T has improved within recent years. 

je how" of instruction and methods for improving instructi 
earlier studies were largely surveys. This review is concerne 
most significant of the recent studies in elementary science. 


g with elementary-school sci- 
e is some evidence that its 
More studies now deal with 
on, whereas 
d with the 


History of Elementary Science 

Of the many articles which dealt with the history of elementary science, 
only Kuslan's (1959a), which attempts to determine the status of ele- 
mentary science in the schools of Connecticut during the period 1850- 
1900, merits the name of research. Unfortunately, neither the published 
report nor the unpublished summary reveals the source of the data, but 
conditions of a century ago paralleled those disclosed by findings of 
current studies, “In the latter half of the 19th century, there was an 
ever-mounting pressure on the common schools to teach science, but the 
lack of adequately trained teachers, equipment, and suitable textbooks 
effectively nullified these pressures" (p. 287). It is obvious that this 
statement applies to elementary science in the mid-twentieth century, also. 

According to Kuslan, when the State Normal School at New Britain was 
Opened in 1850, little science was taught in elementary schools. The 
science taught in the normal schools was frequently titled Familiar 
Science" or *Science of Common Things," a forerunner of today's Gen- 
eral Science. Later in the century, in the early '80's, elementary ee 
grew through the efforts of such men as Arthur Boothby Bont qe 
Charles D. Hine. These men who formulated this early tà Y ss 
elementary-school science worked indefatigably through pss ted "i 


of the ni ake elementar „school science 8 T 
inereanth cantan to m “set p pace" for the Connecticut 


the curriculum. This effort apparently 
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normal schools, for from this time forward. “All normal school gradu- 
ates were expected to teach elementary science.” 

One difficulty faced by elementary teachers a century ago is still a 
problem. Shortage of equipment is described thus: “The normal schools 
attempted to solve this problem by means of a superficial remedy, super- 
ficial because it was aimed at eliminating a symptom, rather than curing 
the disease. . . . Their solution took the form of a new course in which 
all students constructed simple science equipment which then became the 
property of the future teacher, and was to be kept for use in later teach- 
ing" (p. 288). Several entrepreneurs interested in elementary science 
instruction made "science kits" for distribution to teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, also. 


The Elementary Science Curriculum 


Most of the studies published during the period covered by this review 
dealt with elementary science curriculums. Many, such as Challand 
(1958), Kuslan (1959b), and Bruns and Frazier (1957) assessed the 
scope and sequence of programs. Challand appraised ingratis in Illi- 
nois by distributing questionnaires or checklists to determine how teach- 
ers selected areas of elementary science to teach. She found little co-opera- 

g g teachers and students in determining content, and 


rily by the textbook used. 


Science is taught as a serie. 
rather than as a cohesive discipline 


Another aspect of the study dealt with the 
elementary science. School administrators a 
consider 2.7 hours a week "desirable; 
they devoted 1.9 hours in the primary 
grades to science instruction, 

Bruns and Frazier (1957) similar 


cone » 
S of “atomistic packages 


desirable time allotment for 
3 nd curriculum co-ordinators 
Teachers reported, however, that 
grades and 2.4 hours in the upper 


ly surveyed i i j 

k. n k : practices in 2] major 

cities of the United States (including Baltimore, Chicago Cincinnati, 
go, 


Tulsa, aud Oakland, California) as indicated in teachers’ 
labuses, and study guides. They found no well-defined s 
and sequence in elementary science teaching, 
a “spiral” approach which taught certain basic areas of sci at an 
early level and repeated instruction in those areas rds = cio 
years thereafter, presenting increasingly difficult idis 4 wo 0 

` In some schools the “spiral” was organized on a K2 3-4 5-6 plan; 
in others, on a K-3. 4-6 plan. In the analysis of study ende and course 
outlines no consistent pattern was found in the grade placement of science 
topics. Bruns and Frazier saw many cogent questions yet to be answere 
about the teaching of elementary science. 


manuals, syl- 
patterns of scope 
About half the cities had 
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Kuslan’s (1959b) study was designed to elicit information for the 
purpose of bettering the training of prospective elementary-school teachers. 
He surveyed the science programs in four schools utilized by New Haven 
State Teachers College in training prospective elementary teachers. He 
sought information as to (a) the kind of science taught in the training 
schools, (b) the science backgrounds of the teachers in the training 
schools, (c) the factors aiding or hindering instruction in the science 
program in the training schools, and (d) the strengths and weaknesses 
1n science of the student teachers. The method employed was a question- 
naire validated previously by a jury of experts. 

An analysis of a 75-percent return revealed these findings: (a) In 
general, science is not taught as a separate subject, although definite 
Science activities are included in the elementary program. These activities 
are usually spontaneous and based on student interest. (b) Teachers 
claimed more science background than they actually had. This finding 
Was revealed by comparing the background professed by the teachers 
with their transcripts. (c) Major lacks hindering science instruction were 
material, audio-visual aids, books, special advisory services, and com- 
munity resources, There was also difficulty in organizing field trips. (d) 
Plant and animal life were dealt with frequently at all grade levels, but 
machines and energy infrequently. (Emphasis on biological areas is sup- 
ported by findings of other studies in other areas.) Teachers believed 
service programs utilizing members of the college science staff to be 
the most helpful method of improving elementary science instruction. 

À question basic to the development of an elementary science curricu- 
lum is: What subject-matter topics should be included, and at what 
level(s) should they be presented? Many researchers have sought to 
answer this question. among them Nelson (1958, 1960), who was con- 
cerned specifically with the grade placement of concepts of light and 
Sound. In one study (1958) she attempted to discover how children in 
the intermediate grades learn concepts and principles of light and sound: 
to determine whether socioeconomic background and IQ are related to 


their understandings: to determine whether differences in performance 


ms » H 
On tests are a function of sex; to determine whether performance is a 


function of grade level; and to answer other similar questions. . 
A total of 118 children in three schools, grades 4, 5, and 6, were given 
tter units. The 


tests both before and after instruction in the subject-ma 

tests included the Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, Beta, Form A, 
the Oxendine Sound Test, a multiple-choice word-classification test (ares 
related to sound and light), and an object-classification test 1n the areas o 


light and sound. 

Nelson did no actual classroom teaching, bu 
she instructed the classroom teachers as to the impl h child was inter- 
perimental design. After the teaching and testing, cach C? g important 
viewed to elicit his understanding of the concepts. Among 


x ; an increment 
conclusions were the following: (a) the instruction produced " 
2 


but in a special workshop 
ementation of the ex- 


u 
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in the understanding of the principles of light and sound; (b) a jc 
cant gain in achievement on the test on sound was noted, the gain es 
related to the grade level of the students; and (c) neither socioecono 
background nor sex was a significant factor in the observed gains. v 
Read (1958) reviewed research on grade placement of science topics. 
Such studies attempt to discover whether pupils can learn to sopi Y 
cariously, in a written test situation, some basic principles of physica 
science which are helpful in classifying their local present cu i ne 
The research also seeks to find out whether mental age and grade leve 
are factors in this learning. . 
Read's review summarized 23 studies conducted at Boston University. 
all of which included pretesting, a multifaceted demonstration with oral 
exposition of one science principle demanding pupil concentration, and 
posttesting. Each involved students at two grade levels or more. and 
sought to determine whether the understandings of concepts by students 
were influenced by the maturity of the student. Read concluded that (a) 
intelligence is a factor in achievement; (b) grade level is important in 
the placement of science topics, since the upper two grades tested were 


consistently higher on the pretests; and (c) it is possible to teach science 


principles at a grade level lower than that at which they are currently 
taught. 


Dubins (1959a), concerned with grade placement of science topics: 
analyzed 192 study guides and courses of study for science published 
1940-52, to determin 


e (a) the topics included, (b) the principles and the 


grade level at which they were presented, ( c) the objectives of science 
instruction, (d) audio 


"visual aids suggested, (e) evaluative techniques 
recommended, (f) refe 


rences listed for pupils and for teachers, and (g) 
the general organizati 


; l on of the guides. He found the same major areas 
of instruction appearing in most of 


the guides. In order of frequency» 
they were (a) the earth, (b) living things, (c) man’s control of his sur- 
roundings, (d) energy, and (e) the heavens. Observing almost 500 other 
science areas listed in one or more of the guides, Dubins saw “much con- 
fusion as to what to teach” and believed that in many school systems the 
first essential step in buildi 


tep | ng a science curriculum is neglected, namely: 
establishing objectives. Only 38 percent of the guides listed objectives- 


" 5 x " " 
Children's Learnings in Science 


The prime objective. of elementary science teaching is to help children 
acquire an understanding of, and an ability in, the topics and skills is 
lated to science. Thus, some consideration must be given to the questions’ 
(a) How can science learning be assessed? (b) How can science learning 

; 2? 
disp d to develop a technique for evaluating science understand- 
ings, Young (1958) sought to determine the concepts of atomic energy 
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that childr i : 
were ume paroi mn a ion go The same eight items 
sixth-grade children by questionnai n by interview and to a group of 
"What are things mad : - opos cn Pp MES questions, such as 
iBounter ^ Othe: e oft What are atoms? > and “What is a Geiger 
were asked to rines Laur : M nm Pur example, students 
the mushroom dou f veen pictures oi a cumulo-nimbus cloud and 
Responses bri of a nuclear detonation. 
a amiscoTiGeptio € and written, were scored: did not know, or had 
spite m a "- d some information; had detailed information. De- 
Among "uc DU the exact nature of the rating scale is unclear. 
scored eotie senil , highe dim MIS that (a) at the third-grade level, boys 
was not so n a. than girls; at the sixth-grade level, the difference 
olde sis erae nced; (b) at least one-fourth of the eight- and nine-year- 
had any ID pursue further study of atomic energy; (c) both groups 
television, ott nceptions about atomic energy; and (d) the impact of 
ing of lewspapers, and adult conversation on children’s understand- 
co re energy was evident. 
grade aan pane to measure the learnings of a group of first- 
sisted of a ye from a program of science experiment. The data con- 
from shidldnes? v verbatim records (anecdotes) collected by a teacher 
cluded that (a) iscussions that resulted in experimentation.” Jones con- 
which ec a experimenting produced. skills, concepts, and attitudes 
) Etfi e to development of desirable personal characteristics; 
experimenting t ue to the development of specific skills; and (c) 
a more ativan rg a develop an understanding of concepts of science at 
Tones. salt ce A evel than that commonly used in first-grade textbooks. 
teacher um obvious shortcomings of the study, namely, that a 
ascribed to th not record all comments and that "earnings" cannot be 
learning tak e paum program altogether. Obviously, some science 
tor’s Fa es place during ordinary classroom activity. The investiga" 
in the o "ag that further study is needed to test these hypotheses is, 
[tom E the reviewers, definitely warranted. . 
guides js i sh (19592) belief that one weakness of science study 
to determi "n ailure to clarify objectives, Johnston (1961) undertook 
nes secs ow well the stated objectives of elementary-school science 
addition dio | in a representative sampling of Minnesota schools. In 
tors sne inquired, “What pupil, teacher, and teaching-situation fac- 
contribute to the achievement of these objectives?” 
gros were sent to 478 superintendents and to a propo EA 
tonal e sampling of 87 Minnesota fifth-grade teachers. A a 
"ne 7 ormation was obtained from logs of science activities kept y 
ret of the teachers, from intelligence-test scores, and from pretest an 
est scores on science examinations administered to 87 fifth-grade 


classes, 
Pi ohnston found emphasis on science in elementary classrooms less than 
at given to social studies or reading, and more than that given to music 
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'erage 
or art; the typical science class was 30 minutes long. end per e 
time spent on science per week was under two hours. pom da died en 
schools had some purchased science equipment. Most oft p * de jos 
ported equal emphasis on biological and physical science, bu pili 
indicated a 3 to l ratio of biological topics to physical-scienc 3 wal 
Classroom activity emphasized textbook reading and discussion, eon 
limited use was made of experimental and laboratory activities, M en 
observation, and “research reading." It would appear that the o x 
ordinarily accepted for elementary science are not being attained. siis 
Among investigations as to how children learn science and sw ped 
niques can improve science learnings were those by Atkin (1058). om s 
(1960), and Bohnhorst and Hosford (1960). Atkin's purpose was n ir 
ascertain the nature of children’s development in certain aspects of iow 
abilities to formulate and suggest tests of hypotheses in science iid 
experiences and (b) to discover what relationship, if any, exists Betwee" 
the relative permissiveness of the classroom situation for problem-solving 
activities and the development of these abilities, d 
From one school system he selected “permissive” (three first-gra E 
four third-grade, and four sixth-grade) and “less permissive” (six - 
grade, five third-grade, and three sixth-grade) classes. The relative e 
missiveness for problem solving was judged by the investigator. ie rs 
cipal, and the helping teacher. A class was qualified for the study if t^* 
judges agreed that it met the established criteria. NS 
Classroom discussions during which attempts were made to elicit «a 
formation concerning the "dynamics of children's hypothesizing" pr 
recorded and analyzed by the investigator. The reliability of the wee 
gator’s analyses was checked by his listening to a sample of 20 perce? 


" : 3 e 
of the original recordings three months after the initial analysis. Ain 
ment between the two analyses was greater than 92 percent. The validity 
of the analyses was checked on 


ipw (0 

a sample of recordings by the jury s 
three educators. Analyses of the jurors were no more than 4 peram 
variance with the analyses of the investigator in any of the catego" 
used. 


The responses of the students were classified so as to answer two que 
tions: (a) How do children formulate hypotheses? and (b) What GE 
of procedures do they suggest for testing. their hypotheses? Among ks 
significant findings were that (a) children at upper levels use author 
as the basis for hypotheses more frequently than children at lower oe 
and (b) among the younger children, observation is used most bip 
quently as the basis for hypotheses. A highly significant relatione 
between the classroom setting (permissive) and the bases for dis nie 
hypotheses was discovered. In a permissive atmosphere, par e 
authority as the basis for hypotheses less than did children in Mis 

rmissive atmosphere. Children in the permissive classrooms 
original” guesses more frequently. 


€ 
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coo. E els is to evaluate the merits of certain 
grade children im Ailout = ementary stent. Two groups of third- 
programs on : SA dy SICOIBIR, regularly viewed television science 
the i a week in the school auditorium. With the control group 
based chief : mstrichon that accompanied the television instruction was 
“ant Fani ES textbook units. With the experimental group the class- 
result of ihe TV ee based on questions raised by the children as a 
nulio Hei lessons and other experiences with science. The ques- 
ike: soe placed in a “wonder box” which was opened at certain times, 
questions discussed and plans made for individuals and groups to 
answer them. B 
fe tery ko measure gains in the achievements of both groups, the 
October and evement Elementary Science Test was used as a pretest in 
differenze bras a post-test in May. In October there was no significant 
EE Ms ex ween the scores of the two groups. At the end of the pro- 
trol grou enra group scored significantly higher than the con- 
roni. diss ; he pecahe allowing that many factors may have been 
the “wonder * Wie measured gain of the experimental group, imply that 
Catone idan: approach was the significant factor. 
(1958), studi T using techniques similar to those employed by Atkin 
concept d oh 29 superior children aged 10-12 to observe their science 
solving abili opment" and gather information about their problem- 
their Denies y. He made tape recordings and kept anecdotal records of 
ve eene: ents during group activities. Organizing data from recordings 
dren's sci s in terms of experiences and processes fundamental to chil- 
em-solvi ence concept development, he concluded that appropriate prob- 
U ng activities would improve children's concept development skills. 
"eed suitable conditions children will share their concepts and ideas 
times MW but they need guidance in separating fact from fiction. Some- 
the dey lo period of time elapses between the original experiences and 
and f elopment of concepts. Garone's vague description of techniques 
ndings casts doubt on the validity of his conclusions. 


Improvement of Instruction in Elementary Science 


chniques and methods that 
Richardson (1960a, b) at- 
schools of New 
f the best 
klist of 


two 


e orae category of studies dealt with te 
te Y be of value in improving instruction. 
"hpted to assess science teaching in the elementary 
Mf and identify programs and activities representative © 
Pproaches. The appraisal was accomplished by means of a chec! 
‘sirable practices, prepared by the investigator and validated by 
Juries of experts. Fifty-four typical lessons from kindergarten through 
pans 3 in 22 selected schools were observed, and “quality indexes of 

* lessons were determined. 
a indexes indicated that the quality of 
Y teachers were poorly trained in science; 


f science instruction Was low; 


biological topics were 
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emphasized more than physical-science topics; limited use was pens 
activities designed to develop understanding and problem-solving a 
ties; and the least-used teaching tool was the experiment. : 

Richardson's observations led him to believe that (a) all elementary 
school personnel should complete introductory laboratory-type roe ait a 
biology, chemistry, physics, and earth science, and a course in metho s : 
elementary-school science; (b) these courses should include i err 
in problem solving; (c) the teaching of elementary science should e 
centered around problem-solving situations, with sufficient permissiveness 
and freedom to provide for individual differences; (d) in the upper ele- 
mentary grades science should be taught by science majors but should 
still emphasize problem solving and make frequent use of communily 
resources; and (e) each classroom should have facilities for simple 
laboratory experiences. 

Dubins (1959c), also concerned with improving elementary science 
instruction, devised an inquiry form and submitted it to many persons 
qualified to state what measures were being taken toward improvement 
Responses indicated that (a) the larger the city the more likely it is t° 
have a published course of stud 


i : dence 
y for and workshops in elementary scient 
for teachers, 


and to employ a science consultant and science educator? 
as special lecturers; (b) most states have colleges that conduct workshop? 
in science for elementary teachers, although fewer than 10 percent ° 
the states have agencies that publish materials for use by elementary 
teachers; (c) in many localities, science is not taught in the elementary 
schools; and (d) the activities of state departments of public instruction 
for improving elementary science are, at best. mediocre. Althoué 
Dubins’ purpose was “to gather information concerning what is being 
done for the improvement of instruction in science in the elementary 


schools in the United States," his findings are more indicative of what 
is not being done. 


Another study by Dubins (1959b) examined a method for rating ?" 


elementary science course. He applied five different scales to 29 course 
Values were then assigned to analogous components of the courses: kn 
the sums of the ratings from the five scales were computed. A five-po” 


scale was obtained by subtracting the lowest sum from the highest sum 
and dividing by five. 


Dubins observed that to evaluate a course o 
must (a) determine factors to be considered, (b) arrange them in 
of importance, (c) assign a maximum number of points to each 
and (d) evaluate all guides on the basis of the same scale. 

More research of higher quality is needed in this general category: 


: r 
investigat? 
f study, an inve E der 


facto? 


Teaching Aids for Elementary Science 


odas. W " 9) 
Studying the use of television 1n science education, Reiner ne $ 
sought to determine the effectiveness of the *Science Corner" prog" 
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i i : 3 
oes. d b pee. the new elementary science course for 
X total of UE m e 2 and grades 3-4 in New York City public schools. 
At the close "9c mes ye schiogls participated. 
diede de ra the Science Corner" series, the teachers were asked to 
(a) lle pros each of the following outcomes was achieved: 
children's UE pep Lose in the local environment; (b) increasing 
Pede de pee p 
information; (e) iner a th g te rehildren.s und of scientific 
js wanes d creasing the teacher's information; and (f) using 
The res as a successful classroom aid. 

= PRSE sa indicated that the telecast series was effective in improv- 
ig sy the ence programs. The teachers stated that (a) pupils’ interest 
high ding EI was stimulated; (b) pupils’ interest in science was 
tion: was Sea rg aE the telecasts; and (c) pupils’ science informa- 
“onten iof T . The programs assisted teachers in introducing the 
Bfice <liaavoom d paite presented demonstrations suitable to the sci- 
program. , and were valuable in suggesting activities for the science 
pred science teachers became increasingly awa 
leas (1957 T^ level in selecting textbooks. Mallinson, 
ihe saxis 4 tg up a series of earlier studies to determine whether 
tetis publish culties of contemporary textbooks had been reduced. All 
Neh tere e Soe the earlier study (mostly for high-school science 
ti tenera] s the elementary level) were analyzed by the Flesch formula. 
pom ww e recent textbooks were difficult; all but one of the elementary 
Desfoned de ii, level above the grade level for which they were 
rendia ee ers need to warn authors to pay greater attention to 
PE iculty. However well organized a book may be, it is not likely 
e of value if students cannot read it with sufficient ease 

stand it. 
Mig ees study, a sequel to the one ju 
focul ne tried to determine whether the n 
mila i» o reading difficulty were more consisten 
be y reading experts. Passages from science textbooks for grades 4 
sei, pa analyzed by means of the Flesch, Lorge, and Dale-Chall for- 
. The same 199 passages were sent to “reading experts" oF 


« 

specialists in reading" in large cities for rating. 

B E eser T- made with the formulas were more consistent than the 
stimates of the “experts.” Among the experts there was not even general 
agreement with respect to levels of difficulty. In some cases their judg- 
ments varied by more than five grade levels. However, with 20 of the 
samples, measurements with the formulas indicated the same level of 
reading difficulty. Other comparisons of the results were always !n favor 


of the formulas in terms of consistency. Hence, it would appear that 
f reading level when 


teachers ought not to rely solely on their judgment o s 
they examine textbooks, but rather to evaluate grade level of difficulty as 
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re of the impor- 
Sturm, and Mal- 


to under- 


st cited, Herrington and Mal- 
he measurements made with 
t than the estimates 
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i zi j as 
determined by a readability formula, and modify that with judgment 
to content, organization, and interest level. 


Teachers of Elementary Science 


Emphasis on elementary science focused attention on the duni 
classroom teacher. In meeting after meeting, one heard the statement rim 
elementary teachers are reluctant to teach science. Victor (1960) un i 
took a study of factors which might be involved in the reluctance e 
elementary teachers to teach science. Possible factors hypothesized wer 
(a) inadequate science backgrounds. (b) belief that one has to et. 
science expert to teach elementary science, (c) lack of familiarity os 
the objectives of elementary science instruction, (d) belief that "science 
teaching is a man's job,” and (e) the “feeling of loss of classroom pres- 
tige, due to difficulty in answering questions about science." 

A questionnaire designed to ascertain attitudes and opinions about 
these factors was submitted to teachers in grades 1 through 6 in one 
Illinois city. Of 116 questionnaires distributed, 106 were returned. Most 
respondents were experienced female teachers with less than two years of 
science in college, chiefly in biology. In the classroom they devoted one 
and three-fourths hours a week to science, and the science experiences 
were usually confined to three days. They reported adequate equipment, 
although some responses indicated infrequent use of it. Almost half the 
respondents reported that they used demonstrations only once a month 
or less often. The principal conclusion was that lack of familiarity with 
content and materials was a definite factor in the reluct 
teachers to teach science. Loss of prestige because of 
edge was considered to be a related factor. Other f 
related to inadequate science background. 

Piltz (1958) similarly sought “to find what, if any, relationships exist 
between aspirations of teachers and the difficulties they think they face 
in teaching elementary science. He distributed a questionnaire to a 10- 
percent stratified random sample of Florida elementary teachers, inter- 
viewed a limited sampling, and made observations in certain teaching 
situations. A summary of the questionnaire responses revealed that ap 
order of frequency, the areas in which problems of science teaching exist 
are physical facilities; methods and techniques of teaching; oie 
materials, and equipment; field trips; content, subject matter, and a 
of experience: and library facilities. The problem of physical faciliti 
was further verified during the interviews and observations. 3 

; "s and Piltz’s studies indicate that teachers are concerned abo 
Lines seii s to teach science and recognize their difficulties in orga": 

their des program of instruction. Some "experts? have advocate 
: al anchors. A recent study of this question (Gibb and Matala: 


ance of elementary 
inadequate knowl- 
actors were believed 


izing an e^ 
use of specia 
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1961) was designed to elicit answers to two questions: (a) Can science 
and mathematics each be more effectively taught by special science teach- 
ers than by the regular teacher? and (b) Are the effects the same for all 
children regardless of the ability of the child? 

Four different kinds of public school systems (Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Lansing, Michigan: Versailles. Kentucky; and Washington, D.C.) were 
selected. and within them four fifth-grade and four sixth-grade classes 
with similar socioeconomic backgrounds. Two classes of each grade were 
taught science and mathematics by two special teachers; and the other 
two by the regular classroom teacher. At the beginning of the year, five 
lests were used to measure interest, general ability, and knowledge in 
social studies, science, and mathematics. The tests were again adminis- 
tered at the end of the year, and each teacher kept a log of daily activities 
related to the teaching of science and/or mathematics. 

At the close of the first year. the following tentative conclusions were 
drawn: (a) fifth-grade science can be taught as effectively in self-con- 
tained classrooms as by special teachers; at sixth-grade level, special 
teachers are more effective than regular classroom teachers: (b) there 
was no evidence that either method was more satisfactory in rural or in 
urban systems; and (c) student interest fluctuated across the systems 
but it was not possible to attribute these changes to the method used. 
Although the researchers emphasized that results of the second year may 
modify these conclusions, they asserted that their findings do not "sup. 
port either type of organization as being superior for all school systems. 


Summary 
Although much past and present research in elementary science is of 
the survey type, more experimental and relationship studies are appear- 
Ing. Tt is strongly recommended that researchers in elementary science 
devote future efforts to “how-to-do-it” studies, rather than to summaries 
of current practices and weaknesses. Attention should be given to evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of elementary science programs. Within the we 
covered by this review. no published studies dealt with evaluation o 


student achievement. i i / 

Aviothien aren that weeds seseardli 1e what objectives of wong tare se 
desirable and attainable. Researchers need to concentrate on p es 
understandable, attainable goals and techniques by which classroo 
teachers can attain those goals. So far effort in this direction a 
only in nebulous platitudes. Still another area requiring wee cid could 
of preservice and inservice programs for teachers. EUM by 
Well seek to determine the optimal types of SCIES oed These are 
elementary teachers and how best to provide this ganok extensive 
large orders; but they represent the areas most 1n nee X 


re r 
search effort. 245 
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CHAPTER II 


Mathematies in the Elementary School 


HERBERT F. SPITZER and PAUL C. BURNS 


Tue MARKED activity in this area is indicated by the length of this 
review and the number of reports covered. The material is organize 
under five major headings: Summaries and Bibliographies, General 
Factors Affecting Arithmetic Learning, Teaching for Specific Goals 
in Arithmetic, Research on Teaching Methods, Teacher Education: 
and Arithmetic Teaching in the United States and in Foreign Coun- 
tries. 


Summaries and Bibliographies 


The period covered by this review roduced, in addition to Hartung’ 
(1957, 1958, 1959, 1960) annual idi bibliography. Hes new types 
of reports. Weaver (1957, 1958, 1959, 1960b) examined research 9" 
arithmetic instruction from 1951 to 1956 and began an annual list of suc? 
studies. Weaver (1960c) also compiled a selected list of improvement 
projects related to elementary-school mathematics. Hunnicutt and Iverson 
(1958) reviewed research in arithmetic in connection with a report 9" 
research in the “three R’s,” and Glennon and Hunnicutt’s (1958) review 
covered similar material. A summary of research in remedial arithmeti¢ 
xc prepared by Bernstein (1959). 

n an extensive bibliography for the Twentv.TF; of the 
National Council of Teachers of Maihematts Eee an e out- 
standing contributions in 16 divisions of arithmetic teaching. Weave” 
(1960a) listed selected summaries and critical discussions of research in 
elementary mathematics. 


General Factors Affecting Arithmetic Learning 


Some studies of arithmetic learning are reported under the heading? 
of closely related topics. Sister Josephina (1959) found that fifth-£!? E 
pupils forgot in three months a significant amount of what had Let 
learned, and attributed the loss to lack of drill and meaningful first nm 
"€ Klausmeier and Feldhusen (1959) found no difference in abiit, j- 
retain arithmetic learning among three groups of pupils of varying i" her 


gence but identical age (117 months). In an attempt to determine whet 
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100-percent automatic response for every pupil in a class is possible. 
Ulrich (1957) found that pupils varied in performance of two-digit 
multiplication (multiplier and multiplicand) from one day to the next. 
Collier (1959) reported the identification through study of eight major 
blocks to arithmetic understanding and recommended ways for removing 
these blocks. In a study concerned with the teachability of some of the 
basic concepts that underlie multiplication and division of common and 
decimal fractions, Brydegaard (1960) found that sixth-grade pupils can 
master these concepts when procedures which make for sharpness of the 
concepls precede practice. 


Abilities and Attitudes 


On the basis of an attitude inventory, Fedon (1958) found pronounced 
attitudes, both for and against arithmetic, developing as early as grade 8. 
Some essential aspects of arithmetic were enjoyed, but enjoyment did not 
necessarily indicate understanding. Feldhusen and Klausmeier (1959) 
found counting by 3's the highest level at which 117-months children of 
low intelligence could perform. Counting by 23's was the similar level for 
those of high intelligence. Among 269 sixth-grade pupils. Erickson (1958) 
found correlations of .72, .73, and .58 respectively between IQ and total 
arithmetic, IQ and arithmetic concepts, and IQ and problem solving. A 
correlation of .67 between arithmetic scores and reading comprehension 
Scores was reported. mou 

Keough (1960) reported a positive relationship between pupils" socio- 
economic conditions and arithmetic achievement. On the other hand, 
Alexander (1960) found no significant difference in socioeconomic 
Status, verbal fluency, or spatial visualization between high and low 
achievers in grade 7. Corle (1958) observed improvement in ability to 
estimate measures after fifth-grade instruction. Stright (1960), using a 
revised form of the Dutton Attitude Scale, found that, in general, puris 
attitudes toward arithmetic improve during the period from grade 


through grade 6. 


Number Concepts of Children 


7 ber 
. Gunderson and Gunderson (1959), repeating a 1939 par a ian 
ideas of seven-year-old children, found many more sim a þut were 
differences. The 1959 children had better concepts of fraction 


; : Xe tion. Seven- 
not as capable as the 1939 children in addition and pueri Davis. 


year-olds were found to have a wide use for Le d fes are marke 
Carper, and Crigler (1959) reported bed week understanding of 


differences, four- and five-year-olds have consi 


com 
mon measures. 249 
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Teaching for Specific Goals in Arithmetic 
Fractions 


Gunderson (1958) found that second-grade children, with word-prob- 
lem settings and manipulative materials, could develop and use fraction 
ideas. Stephens and Dutton (1960) observed the common-denominator 
and inversion methods to be equally effective in developing skill in frac- 
tion division. They recommended that, since the common-denominator 
method gives more meaning to the process, both methods be taught. 
Aftreth (1958) concluded that systematic practice in identifying and 
correcting errors in addition and subtraction of fractions has no appre 
ciable effect on achievement. 

Jones (1960) surveyed development of vulgar fractions in American 
arithmetic books from 1719 to 1839. Struik (1959) discussed the his- 
torical evolution of decimal fractions. 


Problem Solving 


Chase (1960) found few academic skills and intellectual factors nece? 
sary to problem solving, the most important being ability to compute: 
ability to observe detail, and knowledge of fundamental concepts. 
number of secondary variables are related—such as knowledge of ge” 
eralizations which underlie the number system and ability to apply reading 
skills to a variety of purposes. Corle (1958) saw a high relationship be 
tween accuracy in problem solving and understanding, and between pro»* 
lem solving and confidence in one's own accuracy. He found that comput? 
tional inaccuracy accounted for only 12 percent of the errors. On the 
basis of pupil performance in estimating quantities, Corle believed som 
pupils’ difficulties due to an inadequate concept of the measures involve 


Mental Arithmetic 


Although mental arithmetic is frequently mentioned in the literature: 
only six research studies bearing on the subject were reported. Analyzing 
exercises in six textbooks, Flournoy (1957) noted the need for mor? 
mental-arithmetic exercises and for improving their quality. In a lote? 
study Flournoy (1959c) found that 72 percent of the uses of arithmet” 
of children in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 were of the non-pencil-and-paP?” 
type. Olander and Brown (1959) observed oral presentation of re 
tion to be more difficult for pupils than flash-card presentation. gd 
Josephina (1960), studying two techniques of presenting mental p 
metic problems in grade 5, found pupil performance better when oral 
roblem was read from the book and then looked at than after only aet 
presentation by the teacher. Wandt and Brown (1957) found 
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fourths of the nonoccupational uses of mathematics among a group of 147 
teachers and students to be mental, about half of these situations calling 
for exact computation. 


Research on Teaching Methods 
Methods of Instruction 


Research in method continued to be characterized by studies concerned 
with both broad and specific aspects of instruction. The broad study is 
illustrated by Lankford and Pattishall (1956), who found significant dif- 
ferences favoring use of procedures which encouraged pupils “to think 
out independently the basic operations in ability to add and subtract 
fractions.” Eads (1957) listed use of developmental levels of learning 
and pupil participation in planning, conducting, and evaluating learning 
experiences as effective principles to guide action research. Shipp and 
Deer (1960) observed that achievement tends to increase as the amount 
of time devoted to development increases. . . 

British teachers’ use of colored rods (Cuisenaire-Gattegno) in teaching 
arithmetic was discussed by Howard (1957). Users were convinced that 
the method has value; that greatest benefit accrues to the best pupils; 
that some concepts can be developed most easily by this means; and that 
the approach holds promise as a supplement to current oo 
Brownell (1960), observing practices and consulting with school officials 
in England and Scotland on the Cuisenaire-Gattegno and Stern approaches, 
observed that (a) these experimental programs are not extensive in 
England and Wales but are more used in Scotland; (b). the color ap- 
proach does not eliminate counting as a substitute for addition; and (e) 
the experiences of British schools with the new approaches to D 
teaching have important implications for U.S. schools. These imp ica- 
tions are that (a) we have underestimated the attention span of bagine 
(b) we have underrated the readiness of beginners for pone yo 
in arithmetic; and (c) children in the lower grades can learn much m 
in arithmetic than they are now asked to learn. 


f 

Burns (1960), studying specific aspects of method, found ag a i 
thought-provoking review study questions produced superio s 
uestions. Mazzei (1959) reporte! 


and that teachers favored use of these q - Fas hieve- 
that, although estimating answers produced only slight gains ng better 
ment, the procedure led to thoughtful analysis, with thod combining 
understanding. Kenney and Stockton (1958) found g gr aching percen- 
emphasis on drill and understanding more dA W ipn that em- 
tage than emphasis on either alone. Tredway ee eal between 
phasis in instruction of seventh-grade pupils on ihe te T pet part) was 
the elements of percent (usually named number, percent, 


more effective than the usual textbook presentation. 
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In a test of two methods (round up and a combination of m "n 
and round down) of estimating the quotient, Flournoy (1959a) pp 
that some pupils, especially low achievers, did not apply both miles — 
test situation. On the basis of the results, the value of teaching yo ry e 
was questioned. Flournoy (1959b) also reported the caret method. : 
placing the decimal point in decimal division superior to the subtractio 
method of placing the decimal point. 


Evaluation 


Continuing interest in new instruments for evaluating achievement in 
arithmetic, especially understanding, is indicated. Rappaport (1959), 
reviewing the literature on tests for understanding, concluded from it and 
from experimentation that to devise an objective test of understanding 
is both essential and possible. Experimental investigation of the relation- 
ship between computational-skills tests and meanings tests led Rappaport 
(1958) to believe computation a poor indicator of a pupil's grasp of 
meanings. Sax and Ottina (1958) constructed a test of mathematical 
meanings for comparing the achievement of children from "progressive 
and from “conventional” schools. They found that the deviation of the 


differences favored the "progressive" school. but not all of the findings 
were statistically significant. 


Individual Differences and Enrichment 


How to adjust instruction to the abilit 
investigators, whose interest appeared t 
high performers. From tests and obser 
were led to believe separation from the group and provision for intensive 
study of numerical operations a promising procedure for use with highly 
able children. Comparing performance of 1l ability-grouped classes with 
that of eight classes not grouped, Provus (1960) saw bright pupils 
profiting most from grouping. Holinger (1958) gave a case report of an 
advanced firstgrade child who lacked ability in arithmetic. Shepard 
(1958) found study of the Pythagorean theorem a possible source ° 
enrichment for fifth-grade pupils. To enrich the program in a mer 
experiment, Townsend (1960) recommended use of advanced materials 
with pupils of superior ability. . . í 

The Casis School Faculty (1959) in Austin, Texas, exploring ways ga 
meeting individual differences in arithmetic, reported no specific mes 
summarized the techniques which seemed useful Durrell (195 ‘le 
nul in adapt instruction to individual differences, grouped pup? 
da 1 srooms for arithmetic instruction and fitted textbooks an 
m i T ability. Achievement improved significantly in grades 5 an 
sarg neat was greater in problem solving than in computation: 
>; the 


ies of pupils continued to attract 
o shift from low performers to 
vation, Lewis and Plath (1959) 
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Grade 4 showed no improvement. Studying programs and records of 
schools chosen from the Educational Records Bureau Independent Schools 
list, Erhart (1960) observed much administrative effort being put into 
attempts to supply an arithmetic program suited to the academically 
talented. He saw more arithmetic material being offered to the talented 
and at an earlier age than to average pupils. 


Materials of Instruction 


Studies involving materials of instruction covered a wide range. Fol- 
som (1960), from a study of the manuals accompanying arithmetic books, 
reported that teachers like suggested prebook instructional exercises. She 
recommended that texts and manuals be planned simultaneously, in con- 
trast to present practice for fitting the manual to the text. Durr (1958) 
found workbooks helpful to learning. Studying the application of research 
findings to textbook production, Dooley (1960) concluded that recom- 
mendations in yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics were applied 
quickly, 

Anderson (1957) found no significant effect on eighth-grade pupils’ 
learning from use of visual-tactual devices in a unit on areas, volumes, 
and the Pythagorean relationships. 

Jarolimek and Foster (1959), judging from fifth-grade pupils’ per- 
formance involving quantitative concepts, found three widely used social 
studies books varying in difficulty. Repp (1960) observed considerable 
variation in the vocabulary levels of five third-grade arithmetic texts. 

Stokes (1958) listed problems involving arithmetic that children en- 
counter and their ways of solving them. He recommended that materials 
evolved from the problems indicated by 72,000 children be made the 
basis of the arithmetic curriculum for grades 1 through 8. 


Television, Machine, and Film Teaching 


and films for teaching elementary 


Use of television, teachin hines 
g machines, i 
1 investigations. Jacobs and Bollen- 


mathematics was the subject of several th 
bacher (1960) compared the achievement of three groups of seven ht 
grade pupils: (a) those partially taught by television, (b) those saute 
by the same teacher using conventional methods, and (c) har rom 
by a different teacher using conventional methods. With hig -a A 
pupils, conventional teaching was superior; with inc app Seien 

television teaching was superior; with low-ability pupils, the zii ible. 
in result between television and conventional teaching was P in ad 
Using a multiple-choice method for automated ten ne pera 
rectangles, Keislar (1959) found performance eee 258 
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H H ed 
group superior to that of a matched group which received no plann 
instruction. 


Teacher Education 


The great interest in elementary mathematics teaching has not pain 
corresponding interest in research in teacher preparation. bees - 
more research in teacher training, influenced by the new emp! " i 
arithmetic, will soon appear. As background, the review of researc ie 
college mathematics and teacher education by Meserve and Schuma 
(1957) should be helpful. : " 

Observing the vocabularies of elementary mathematics terms sm a^ 
spective teachers and the low relationship of this vocabulary knowle I 
to arithmetic achievement scores, Phillips (1960) contended that a p 
ing program for elementary-school teachers should extend beyond a tes 
of elementary arithmetic achievement. Arithmetic achievement alone 
would not guarantee knowledge of vocabulary. 

Testing 450 experienced teachers led Bean (1959) to believe that 
teacher understanding of arithmetic increases with experience for 1l T 
15 years. Waggoner (1958) found that prospective teachers made e^ 
nificant gains in mathematical competency in a course designed to E 
students to understand the nature of arithmetic. Fulkerson (1960) foun 
that prospective teachers? competence in arithmetic increased with y 
of preparation in high-school and college mathematics. Standlee an 
Popham (1958) reported that more than 75 percent of the elementary- 
school teachers in Indiana (93 percent of those graduating from large 


public institutions) have fewer than 10 hours of college mathematics 
credit. 


From a questionnaire, Sti 
cators advocating two year 
for admission to an ele 
favored a proficiency test 


panowich (1957) found outstanding edu- 
s of high-school mathematics as a requirement 
mentary-teacher-training program; they also 
before enrollment in the required mathematics 


background courses and urged that subject-matter and methods courses 
be separate. 


me 
Barnes, Cruickshank, and Foster (1960) found 70 percent of “superior 
fourth-grade teachers of arithmetic (principals rating) without ele 
credit in mathematics; 24 percent had one to six units of college mat 
matics. Corresponding percentages for “fair” teachers were 77 and tá 
ent. Teachers rated “superior” by administrators tended to underra 
s n ability; teachers rated "fair" tended to overrate their abilitY- 
their ow teachers had a positive attitude toward their high-school mathe 
a ad a large proportion of fair teachers reported a negative 
matics, 
atitude, ittee on the Undergraduate Program in Mathematics (1960) > 
e eheicmtnsbo of Buck, recommended that two years of college 
under the 
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preparatory mathematics be a prerequisite to the program for training 
elementary-school teachers. 


Arithmetic Teaching in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 


As indicated by the number of studies, comparison of arithmetic 
teaching in the United States and in foreign countries was a popular area 
of research. Buswell (1958), using an adapted form of a test from 
England, reported that English pupils made significantly higher scores 
than California pupils of the same chronological age. With the same 
materials and approximately the same conditions as those of the Buswell 
study, Bogut (1959) obtained in St. Paul, Minnesota, a mean score of 
19.6. The mean for the comparable English school pupils was 29.6; for 
the comparable pupils in the Buswell study, 12.5, The relative differences 
of the means on the computational part (St. Paul 6.5, England 14.3, and 
California 4.3) and the problems part (13.1, 15.3, and 8.2) of the test 
are, according to Bogut, a reflection of the meaningful approach in 
teaching used in American schools. : 

Comparing arithmetic achievement of Iowa pupils and Dutch. pupils, 
Kramer (1959), using a modified form (to fit the Netherlands condi- 
tions) of the Jowa Basic Skills Test, found significantly higher means 
for the Netherlands pupils, but indicated factors which make simple 
Comparisons of means questionable. Dutch pupils complete their arith- 
metic study in six years, devoting 27 percent more time to the subject 
than Iowa pupils give to it in eight years. Forty percent of sixth-grade 
Pupils in the Netherlands have repeated at least one grade; only 1 
percent of Iowa eighth-grade pupils have repeated a grade. The top 10 
Percent of pupils finishing the study of arithmetic in Iowa achieve at 
the same level as those in the Netherlands, the Iowa pupils being two 
years older and the Netherlands pupils having spent 27 percent more 
time on study of the subject. 

Kreismer (1958) observed performance of Glen Rock, New Jersey, 
fourth-grade to eighth-grade pupils to be higher on an Ontario arithmetic 
Operations test than the performance of pupils in Ontario. 4 

Using the same British test that Buswell used, Tracy (1959) reported, 
for white eighth-grade North Carolina pupils at the same stage € 
completion) of arithmetic study as their British counterparts, 4 am 
of 30.9, as against a British sixth-grade mean of 29.6 and the me: 

12.5 reported by Buswell. . o in the 

Miller (1960) found less time being devoted t ia 
United States than elsewhere. De Francis (1959) observed ine 
of Russian first-grade texts to be far more extensive than t 


i i t the Russian books are 
for eightyear ald. The Russ es pies ai work problems. In 


for eight-year-olds. The Russian boo 255 
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another comparative study of textbooks. Schutter and gines iind 
(1959) found the mathematical content of U.S. textbooks (especially 
the lower grades) less than that of European. TI 
Some of the difficulties in making comparisons can be ne pem d 
example, achievement of pupils is to be the criterion on which ated: 
are compared, then time spent in study, it seems, should be cons di 
As pointed out by Kramer (1959) and Tracy (1959), European s ome 
finish arithmetic study in six years; U.S. schools allot eight years. en 
parison of the achievement of sixth-grade pupils in Europe with pem 
grade pupils in the United States is then not very meaningful. The sa 
is true of a comparison of texts. — 
Chetverukhin (1959) reported the time alloted to arithmetic in 260 
Soviet elementary grades (1-4) and intermediate grades (5-8) as mn 
minutes a week. Beginning in grade 5, elementary mathematics is one 
by special teachers. In 34 large U.S. school systems, Miller (1958) xa ia 
the median daily arithmetic time varying from 23 minutes in grade 


i s A : varie 
45 minutes in grade 6. In smaller cities the corresponding time vari 
from 30 to 47 minutes. 
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CHAPTER III 


Science in the Secondary School 


CLARENCE H. BOECK and NATHAN S. WASHTON 


S cconpany:scwoon science education has, in the past few years, received 
support to an extent heretofore unknown. New courses are being devel- 
oped under ever more desirable circumstances. At the same time science- 
education research at the high-school level continues to be fragmentary 
and limited in scope. The review which follows is restricted to investigations 
considered sound in design and analysis which had both breadth of interest 
and more than local applicability. 


The Status of Science Instruction 


. Three studies of the status of science instruction, national in Scope, pro- 
vided a description of science teaching, the teaching facilities available, 


cation. The National Education Association Research Division (1958) 


which showed that of 1,250,000 high-school graduates in 1957, about 
175,000 had taken four years of science and 480,000 had completed three 
years. More than half the schools were engaged in science curriculum 
review and revision before the first Russian satellite was successfully 
orbited. Less curriculum revision was being undertaken in the junior high 
schools than in senior high schools. The study concluded with the statement 
that secondary schools were doing a more comprehensive job in science 
instruction provisions and improvements than has been assumed in current 
discussions. 

Obourn and others (1960) obtained data on the facilities and equipment 
related to science teaching. The questionnaire study involved a survey o 
the entire nation. Such factors as geographic location, size of school 
enrollment, and type of school were taken into consideration in presenting 
the data. 

Martin (1960) collected state department of education requirements and 
recommendations pertaining to facilities and equipment for science and 
mathematics teaching. The report included specific recommendations for 
each of the states, with plans and drawings of facilities in many instances. 
The findings for elementary and secondary schools were summarized into 


tables for easy comparison. 
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Studies at the Junior-High-School Level 
Curriculum 


Nee repere as jun no major programs of curriculum 
in boloen. cieniste ose tor the senior high with the new programs 

BOE, i hemistry, and physics. 
"essc a a i ours teaching units around concepts 
units were nee = ricity and magnetism, and quantum mechanics. The 
with above g over a period of 55 class sessions to a ninth-grade class 
neinei "kg intelligence. Instructional activities and suggestions 
ta "cx field trips to suggested reading were designed and ordered 
tative nem rom precept development through qualitative, then quanti- 
WEDE re to abstract concepts of phenomena. Achievement gains 
bau p the 1-percent level. Ózinónü also found the correlation 
batien 10 concept pretest scores (.51) considerably higher than 
the basis f ra general-science pretest scores (.01). Without indicating 
par inna on the statement, he concluded that pupil interests were broader 
contents varied as a consequence of this teaching. He also concluded that 
ing rae and should be identified, and can be learned if suitable learn- 

€ conditions can be created. 
io ne ( 1957) dealt with the ability of selected eighth-grade pupils 
lisse mc " ationships among the lever, wheel-axle, and/or pulley; to state 
nlsi ionships numerically and verbally; and to relate the lever to the 
He dd e and the wheel-axle to the pulley both graphically and verbally. 
V sheet yo» R nagus teaching method involving a series of flap-covered 
than awe 1 upils had greater success in indicating numerical relationships 
dk th Ver balizing the relationships. They were more successful in indicat- 
mg; Ee relationship between the lever and the wheel-axle than they were 
in perceiving the relationships between the wheel-axle and the pulley. 
A Suggestion of transfer was detected in the fact that 98 percent of the 
pupils who succeeded in indicating a numerical understanding of the lever 
were similarly successful with the wheel-axle. Fifty-five percent were able 
to relate these two simple machines graphically. This study appears to have 
considerable bearing on the teaching of science principles by pupil 
discovery and in suggesting a method for implementing this kind of 


Instruction. 


Methods and Organization for Teaching 
improvement of 
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r to determine W 
diate and delay 
d a "positive" 


A new dimension was investigated fo 
motion picture presentations. Schulman 
quences to science instructional films in orde 
nature of the sequence had any effect on imme 
of factual materials presented in the film. He use 
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which showed the viewer a means to a pleasant goal he was already stimu- 
lated to achieve and contrasted it with a "negative" sequence which showed 
the viewer a means of avoiding an unpleasant situation. Pretests and IQ 
tests were administered at the start of the experiment. Retests were given 
immediately after viewing and again two weeks later. Scores were analyzed 
through the use of analysis of variance and t-tests. 

Schulman noted that although learning took place regardless of the 
inclusion of positive or negative introductory sequences, the use of positive 
sequences resulted in greater immediate recall and negative sequences Tre- 
sulted in greater delayed recall. Boys learned more, in terms of immediate 
and delayed recall of facts, when the films had positive introductory sê- 
quences. No similar significant difference was found in girls’ achievement. 
Irrespective of the nature of the introductory sequence for the films, when 
immediate recall was measured, “average” pupils profited most from seeing 


"inferior" or "superior? groups. 

The effectiveness of telecasts in helping ninth-grade pupils learn more 
mq as well as predisposing them to further study in science was exam- 
ine ; y Champa (1957). Three hundred Pupils, boys and girls in equal 
numbers, were arranged into three groups: a conventionally taught group, 


teaching eighth-grade science was examined by D in seven 
Middle West high schools. The organizatio: (vane (1959) in we 


curriculum in which science, social studies, and English were taught in 4 
three-hour time block in both grade 7 and grade 8, a two-semester eighth- 
grade course with no science in grade 7, and a one-semester science course 


was no significant difference in achievement of the pupils in any one of the 
organizational patterns when mean scores were compared through the use 
of analysis of variance and covariance with IQ and pretest scores held 


constant. 
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Dameron admitted not knowing how far other variables (such as teacher 
A ws qualifications and teaching methods) might have influ- 

ced ac hievement. It would appear that the sample used was not truly 
representative of the typical school enrollments, thus limiting the ap) lica- 
bility of the findings. : ji 


Achievement 


— d i 957) sought to determine the relative achievement in 
aiia a ia mci at the eighth-grade level, using teacher-made 
ability as indien a epe to school organization and enrollment and pupil 
ino a: LI d pretest and IQ scores. The study was well designed, 
than 6000 4 3l ; ock, using analysis of variance and covariance. More 
Slinsls eL E : 2 a stratified random sample of “4 Minnesota public 
Lasse 1 uq d cCutcheon found statistically significant differences 
schools; it S ME achievement in mathematics and science between 
IQ sek 1 : the difference was in favor of boys when pretest and 
middle * vee eld constant. Groups composed of the top, bottom, and 
final a — of the pupils, as determined by IQ. were compared in 
differenc evement in both science and mathematics. Statistically significant 
Nort es € the three groups were found. : 

in Pc 959) sought to answer the question of whether achievement 

-grade general science was more closely related to study habits 
than to intelligence, reading ability, and aptitudes. Study habits were rated 
by both students and instructors. Achievement in science was measured 
by a teacher-made objective examination. Zero-order intercorrelations were 
calculated among test scores for achievement, Jowa Silent Reading Test, 
Otis Quick Scoring Test, and an average Differential Aptitude Test score, 
and students’ and instructors’ rzting of study habits and their application: 
the multiple correlation between achievement and the six variables was 
also determined for each sex. Teacher ratings of study habits were not 
more effective than the other measures. In fact. they were less valuable 
than any other measure for predictive purposes. The average Differential 
Aptitude Test measure was the most significant achievement predictor 
for boys and girls considered together. 

Oakes (1959), in a similar study involv 

used a slightly different array of independent variables. The measure of 
achievement was the Read General Science Test, Form BM. The most effi- 
cacious battery of predictors of achievement, as included in a multiple- 
regression equation, included the mechanical and verbal reasoning sum 
of the Differential Aptitude Test, the mechanical-interest score of ipee 


Preference Record, and the Read General Science Test, Form AM 


used as a measure of previous achievement. 
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Studies at the Senior-High-School Level 
Biology: Curriculum and Teaching 


Science teachers need to beware of changes prompted by veo ce 
sures. Change should come out of systematic examination of the o en find 
of science teaching. Curriculum workers and biology teachers wi er 
Rosen's (1959) study helpful in understanding the historical factors he 
ing to the move away from specialized courses in botany or zoology to 
integrated course in biology. ES . - 

In the high-school biology syllabus, it is important to include rec E 
developments and unifying concepts. As part of the Science cmn 
Project at Teachers College, Columbia University, Stone (1959) d ol 
and evaluated current textbooks and courses of study for high-sc di 
biology. She found little attention to recent developments in biology an 
only minor attention to theories and unifying concepts. 5 

Howard (1958) compared objectives of biology instruction in today s 
high schools with those of 40 and 80 years ago by means of an examina- 
tion of textbooks. Present objectives and content of texts emphasize func- 

tional information and interrelationships among living things. Illustra- 
tions stimulate critical thinking. Texts of 40 and 80 years ago empha- 
sized factual objectives and memorization of unrelated facts. f 

Tyrell (1958) asked 2000 members of the National Association 0 
Biology Teachers to state what they believed to be the most important 
area and the least important area in biology. Their answers were to be 
used to construct a high-school biology achievement test. The areas sug 
gested as most important were biological principles, conservation, essentia 


life processes, and human physiology, 


Newman (1957) compared the effectiveness of three teaching methods 


in high-school biology. The lecture-discussion method was used with out 


side-reading assignments, with textbook reading in class, and with n° 


textbook or reading assignments in or out of class. Alternate forms 9 
the Nelson Biology Test were administered as pretest and post-test. Three 
ere tested, There was 4 


groups of 53, 56, and 52 pupils respectively w 
although none was significantly oT 


gain for each method of teaching, : 
statistically superior to the others. No one method was found to be = 
gence and reading co™ 


perior for students who scored high on intelli ding 
prehension. However, among students with low intelligence and readin? 


: : "m a Pe t 
comprehension, those taught with reading in class showed significan 
improvement over the others, 


Chemistry: Curriculum and Teaching 


` a — 

ing the last few years several investigators explored many pr¢ à 
d api teaching chemistry. Fonsworth (1957) attempted to achiev 
ures 
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row thinking by applying the methods of science to problems of 
daily life and human affairs. Both the teacher and the students co-operated 
in selecting problems and methods of solving them. Results were meas- 
ured by the IQ, a critical thinking test, and standardized achievement 
examinations in chemistry. Fonsworth found gains under the reflective 
thinking approach significant with respect to (a) growth in mental abil- 
ity, (b) the application of abilities required in critical thinking, and (c) 
the use of the scientific method in solving chemistry problems. 

The nature of thinking in high-school chemistry study was investigated 
by Sister Ernestine Marie O’Connell (1958), who tested two hypotheses: 
(a) Inductive laboratory learning produces no higher achievement than 
does descriptive learning, as measured by the Anderson Chemistry Test 
and the Cooperative Chemistry Test. (b) Teaching which includes in- 
ductive laboratory learning produces no statistically significant differences 
in the understanding of chemical-equation balancing from deductive learn- 
ing and traditional laboratory teaching. Six experimental and six control 
groups were used to test the first hypothesis. Thirty-two selected schools 
involving 56 classes and 40 teachers were used in testing the second hy- 
pothesis. The findings indicated that the two null hypotheses were re- 
jected. Inductively taught classes showed superiority over the deductively 
taught classes in the year’s work and in the unit on chemical-equation bal- 
ancing. 3 

Porter and Anderson (1959) concluded that ability to understand and 
apply the scientific method, with its associated attitudes, in chemical situ- 
ations is perhaps more closely related to intelligence per se than any of 
the other parts of the chemistry test. Studying relationships of the speci- 
fied abilities in chemistry to each other and to intelligence, they found 
the top intellectual group not always superior to the lower groups in 
achievement, and the middle group not always superior to the lower group. 
In terms of the total test, intellectually superior students achieved more 
than the average or lower groups. Except for the ability to understand 
and apply the scientific method with its associated attitudes, this hierarchy 
did not exist to the same degree for all the specified abilities in chemistry. 

Pierce (1959) developed a modern course of study in high-school 
chemistry by means of review and evaluation of existing courses and 
textbooks. Proposals for the new course were submitted to a group of 
experts for judgment. ; 

The method of performing experiments in high-school chemistry" 
laboratory manuals versus pupil-devised methods of solving the tenis 
problem was investigated by Mark (1958) in 12 classes in si n rim 
Measurement of acquisition of factual information and the a ae 
terpret chemical knowledge was accomplished through a stan oed 
chemistry examination after a set of 10 experiments had been per d 
A standardized chemistry aptitude examination was given aS ap 


tarted not 
a th inni semester. Although the groups started | 
sg cleat y aaa dr well on the factual examination, 


differing significantly and did equally 
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the experimental group was significantly (3-percent level) superior 
ability to interpret chemical knowledge. 


Physies and Physical Science: Curriculum and Teaching 


Garside (1959) compared the effectiveness of two methods of pen 
tion in high-school physics, as measured by levels of achievement, € 
students of high and low intelligence. A total of 690 students, m s 
ing 60 schools, were randomly divided into 30 traditional and 30 an «d 
White physics films groups. Students were put into upper and «ud E 
percent) ability groups. Regardless of method of instruction, the ac i^^ 
ment of highly intelligent. students was significantly higher than ih 
achievement of students of low intelligence. When equated for intel E 
gence, by means of covariance, there was no significant difference in re 
tention between students of high and those of low intelligence. There E 
no significant difference in achievement between film and traditiona 
groups; however, retention w 


Hubbard (1958) attempted to determine the effect of three teaching 


by a physics teacher, and the third by th 
classroom techniques, No statistically 


teaching methods was found, and no one of the methods worked better 


school physics instruction in Chicago, found 
above 120 and those with an IQ 


school general science. His tests, co 
given to 1576 students from 23 states enrolled 
and 15 senior high schools, and to freshmen 
colleges. He found that (a) although Pupils 
standings, a further increase will not ac s : 
physical science; (b) students. who have taken both general science i 

hysics may not expect a physical-science Survey course in college to ad 

eae lly to their understanding; and (c) a college survey course in 
cfe db is no more effective than genera] Science in developing 
physica! nderstanding of certain principles. The study was concerne 
Loc pus Ed question. Unfortunately, there is nO reason to suppose 
Es i ene i and groups under test were from the same population- 
that the 
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How — 

a ale aca would have turned out if they had been, if other 
siccae e een under consideration, or if quantitative under- 
ations Kind minimal mathematical levels had been measured are 

O Conair TE further investigation. 
iaae Piores : sought to describe and analyze laboratory problem- 
Wer 3 ires ° high-school physics students. Although his groups 
ACE) scies eat) of five each, selected on the basis of rank on 
di m wae ¢ Q ratings) and his findings tentative, his technique 
servation a a pem solution of laboratory problems by direct ob- 
$i. He found ps recordings of students “thinking aloud” is of inter- 
iw i Gee n. pupils of high ability solved more problems than 
any ability cos re although problem solvers were not restricted to 
solve otken a ose who solved one problem did not necessarily 
inis selon re were no common patterns of solution or failure to 
O'Connor Melted on y problems, ability groups. or all students. 
iak wal ee h menta ability and quantitative conceptualizing were 
nt bases for the selection of potential scientists. 


Apti 
Ptitudes, Interests, and Attitudes 


A "ww 
preparation ed ees hool science students and science-teacher attitudes. 
tests, such s P ic was made by Taylor (1957). Standardized 
Occupational im ose Teacher Attitude Inventory, the California 
High School Co een een and science sections from the Essential 
ers’ attitudes ntent Battery, were used. When considered singly, teach- 
Of elenca e pase hours of professional education, semester hours 
relation walk. Jens of teaching experience do not have a positive cor- 
reported in g student interest or achievement. Significant differences were 
SIONE ER grow of interest between students who worked with full-time 
nificant dif ers and those who worked with part-time teachers. No sig- 
Henders erence in achievement for such groups was reported. 
school aik (1957) investigated the interest in physiology of secondary- 
tipios “i pils, parents, and physiology teachers. A checklist of physiology 
physicia as p uie, by 999 students, 181 teachers, 97 parents, and 14 
judges ri he findings indicated that parents and teachers were good 
tion of pupil interests, but physicians were not. Parents felt sex educa- 
B was part of a school's responsibility. 
Nes (1958), studying pupil interests in 
eleva nih. of 92 topics to 60 boys and 60 girls from 10 tenth-gra 
oar nth-grade biology classes. The findings indicated that emphasis Er 
i cs in textbooks and expressed interest of pupils had little correlation. 
was also noted that the higher the first-semester grade, the greater the 
number of expressed interests in topics. Mu 
One of the conclusions reached by Allen (1959) in his investigation 
of attitudes of certain high-school seniors toward science and scientific 
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-grade and 
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careers was that students do not have a clear-cut understanding of the 
nature of science and scientific work. i 

Stoker (1957) surveyed the aptitude and attitudes of high-school youth 
toward science and scientists and the relationships of these factors to 
each other and to the personal traits of youth. Among 2500 pupils d 
grades 10 through 12, a favorable attitude toward science and a socia 
institution was generally expressed. A significant relationship was Te 
ported between aptitude and attitude toward scientists as people. Attitudes 
toward science as an institution and as a vocation and attitudes towar 
scientists were closely related to students 
socioeconomic status. 

A study by Behnke (1959) 
science teachers and 70 scien 
groups on 50 tested statemen: 
scientists in society. 

Using two examinations, 
tion of a scientist and of sci 


: A eir 
grades in science and th 


, ; l 
was based on replies from 621 iden P 
tists. There was disagreement between t 
ts pertaining to the nature of science an 


tested 516 college-bound seniors fron 
found a generally favorable attitu " 
eviously publicized studies which eX 


tions for education of the gifted and for v. 
and teacher training and 
implemented by laborat 
assembly programs, 
students. 


: ori 
ny of these suggest 
guidance materials, science eat 
yment of teachers and high-s¢ 


ory exercises, 
and summer emplo 


Summary 


Sih, Ss s 
Studies selected for review in this chapter were in great measure d 

sembled by the U.S. Office of Education in its regular search for 5 

gations related to science education. Some abstracting had already 
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done by members of the Committee for the Review of Research of the 
National Association for Research in Science Teaching. 
ae ERU RU HM of the bibliography will show that about two-thirds of 
investigations have not yet been made available to other researchers 
and classroom teachers, their only publication being in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts. Moreover, the nature of the studv and its findings are often so 
poorly reported there as to erroneously suggest that the study be examined 
no further. TUN 
. The trends of greatest importance lie in the most recent research efforts 
lene development. The team approach to course-of-study build- 
dee Lupo exceptionally effective. By the time the next issue of the 
is published DUCATIONAL RESEARCH devoted to science and mathematics 
veni he = : E on the new courses in biology; chemistry, and physics 
should hers a vend i deserve a thorough evaluation which 
fivo Jub. a es 7T questions as what groups the courses are most effec- 
vici rb on hep the level of achievement attained. Now lacking a 
level of fel Les 2 — or theae cel i 
prid uli dis acier ation. Perhaps ese measures wi e inc 
aluation scheme associated with the new curriculums. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Mathematics in the Secondary School 


THEODORE E. KELLOGG and DONOVAN A, JOHNSON 


D vesc the period 1957-1960, a time of ferment in mathematics educa- 
tion, a variety of experiments with new curriculums were conducted at 
local, state, and national levels. Evaluation of programs is a project for the 
immediate future. In designing and implementing new curriculums and 
new approaches, it is important that answers from research be used. 
This chapter includes descriptions of experimental curriculums, of the 
current status of teaching in secondary mathematics, and of controlled ex- 


Current Practices and Trends in Mathematics Curriculums 


Shetler (1958) , by questionnair 
and evaluation in the teaching of mathematics to determine how closely 


Izzo (1957) analyzed 627 secondary mathemati 
in the use of graphical material. He found in 
ing, especially in connection with locus and anal 
geometry texts. Similarly, Rajaratnam (1957) 
algebra texts to relate tiè development of the concepts of variable, function: 
equation, and equality with the work of mathematicians and logicians- 
She observed new ideas mixed with outworn and erroneous ideas an 
terminology. Wilson (1959), examining geometry texts published be- 
fore 1900, saw authors generally Competent mathematically, but not very 
familiar with good teaching techniques and the learning process. f 
Wales’s (1958) appraisal of texts for purposes of building a course © 
study was a typical misuse of textbook analysis, From 20 commonly d 
general-mathematics texts she compiled a list of topics and submitted the 
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to 2 
: Secon dc of educators for ranking. On the basis of this appraisal, 
E program for general mathematics was formulated. 
Pesci. TD uating the effectiveness of a curriculum is to con- 
Knights (1957) = to success in college. Such an approach was used by 
Ce ar sal who analyzed a test given to entering college freshmen to 
sisal einen: uf niai acsi for analytic geometry. Using these scores as 
ahr cB e 2 analytic geometry, Knights showed that students 
E m du pro em solving, more experience in applying learning, 
E standing of definitions, relationships, and symbols to be 
. » ul in analytic geometry. 
e * pum curriculum reorganization is determination of the 
ibo variu v z his ind of study, Bruns and Frazier (1957), surveying 
fond & Seir HUP programs in operation in Houston schools, 
10 litcnoned coke, meis iron of algebra and geometry through grade 
Fo je cwn wegen ia — including topics from analytic geometry 
" laboratory pper grades. An interesting new course described was 
geometry course for non-college-bound students. 


Evaluating the Content of Mathematics Courses 


" oo new content is being brought into the mathematics curric- 
icis of ws E E of new topics need to be evaluated as well as 
tive orike ional topics. We have little evidence with which to defend 
duh] ao new. For example, it has been proposed that probability and 
M eT evenit a possible semester course In grade 12. The 
studied by Brid apt a -school juniors and seniors in such a course was 
signifer Hi gre (1959). The experimental class of 19 members obtained 
R : y higher scores on the post-test as compared to the pretest and 

joe ene to a control group of tenth-graders. 
i pe curriculum recommendation frequently made is that courses 

uld be functional. Results of an investigation by Bush (1959) of two 
aea T students at one high school after two years of study do not 
s unctional approach. The students with two years of formal math- 
ic were superior to the two-year functional mathematics students in 
£ y category tested. The technique of covariance was used to hold ability 
actors constant. 

The success of curriculum proposals depends greatly on the attitudes of 
teachers toward the new ideas and their competence to teach them. Spillane 
(1959) studied the attitudes of Pennsylvania mathematics teachers towar 
the inclusion of analytic geometry; calculus, and statistics in the high-school 
program, and considered the teachers’ competence to teach these subjects. 
On the basis of a 76-percent return of questionnaires to 500 randomly 
selected teachers, he found that teachers favor the inclusion of these topics 
in high school and feel generally competent to teach these subjects. As 
would be expected, younger teachers and those who felt competent to teach 


the subjects were more favorably inclined toward them. Similarly, Leissa 
278 
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and Fisher (1960) surveyed the attitudes of engineers and college and 
high-school mathematics teachers toward the recommendations of the 
Commission on Mathematics of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
This group was highly favorable toward the recommended changes, being 
much in favor of including inequalities, sets, vectors, and probability. The 


group was not so favorably inclined toward including calculus, field theory. 
group theory, or statistics. 


Another frequent curriculum 
a separate course and include t 
tenth-grade geometry. To resol 
pose tenth-grade geometry, Sn 


angles, and areas on a sphere. Toj 


of prisms. 


Keedy (1959b). 


permit ev 
he evaluation of a new curri 


Attitudes, Concept Formation, 


and Understanding in 
Mathematics 


Experimental studies, although few in — 
significance of attitudes, the nature of understa 
of concepts. The significance of maturity and 
to an understanding of the limit concept was stu 
Among 578 students in grades 7 through 12, s 
hours of special instruction in limits, other cl 
were not. Data were collected on a limits tesi 
age, and grade-point averages in mathematics, 
to be important; significant gains in conceptu 


974 


> Showed concern for the 
nding, and the formation 
Other variables in relation 
died by L, T. Smith (1959)- 
ome classes were given three 
asses equated in mental age 
t, chronologica] age, mental 
Findings showed experience 
alizing limit occurred at al 
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levels; chronological age is not a related variable; and mental age is posi- 
tively correlated with limits test scores. 

Troxel (1959) examined relationships within measures of reading eighth- 
grade expository mathematical materials, and between such measures and 
intelligence, arithmetic achievement, and general reading ability. He also 
studied difficulty and interest in relation to purpose as well as reading 
skills. Based on data from 45 students, sample conclusions were (a) read- 
ing purpose influences reading speed; (b) general reading ability is re- 
lated to speed of reading expository mathematical material; and (c) 
difficulty is influenced by purposes. Johnson (1957b) analyzed readability 
of 25 samples of 100 words from each of 18 mathematics texts and pro- 
posed use of the modified Flesch formula for determining readability. 
fen ee and Norton (1959) questioned 390 college freshmen to 
the mee actors relating to attitudes toward mathematics. Factors having 
"ub influence on attitude were previous teachers and parental ex- 
tional eee and attitudes toward mathematics. Renner (1957) tested func- 
orna vd gw among 237 Iowa high-school seniors who had taken 
initial dif algebra or general mathematics. Using covariance to control 
a signife erence on the /owa Tests of Educational Development, he found 
in i difference in favor of the algebra group over the general 
instrume "^ group. E. M. J. Ferguson (1957) developed an observational 
such as is un describing the algebra classroom in relation to selected aims 
attitud a) ability to think, (b) appreciation of mathematics, and (c) 

€ of curiosity and initiative. 


Approaches and Techniques in Teaching Mathematics 
Pc of approach and technique emphasized individual differences, 
€ use of visual materials, application, and specialized ways of teaching 
partionlas content. Zoll (1957) investigated the relative merits of varying 
ape of application in plane geometry. Each of three teachers taught 
oth experimental and control classes equated for intelligence, geometric 
aptitude, arithmetic and algebraic competency in one high shool, 
Analysis-of-variance techniques showed no significant differences between 
classes with varying amounts of application and control classes nor among 
experimental classes in regard to ability to solve “originals,” knowledge of 
facts and principles, or ability to apply facts and principles in practical 
problems. Ability to apply geometric facts and principles seemed to be as- 
sociated with individual males of good ability and mathematical com 
petence. With limited statistical and experimental controls, Miller (1959) 
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combination of guessing SP the methods 
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Me three approaches to teaching percentage: (a) drill ey fs 
pc es on understanding and reasoning, and (c) a combination o 
first two. Using a self-designed test 
the upper three-quarters of all class 
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ment among the upper, middle, and lower 5 percent in intelligence were 
noted. 

Pruett (1960) studied mathematics and science achievement of 44,649 
ninth-grade pupils in 618 Indiana private and public schools. Girls did 
better than boys in mathematics, and the better mathematics students were 
found in schools with large enrollments. 

Using 29 teachers of first-year algebra and 1643 pupils in 13 schools 
in a large midwestern city, McCardle (1959) related scores on the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) to pupil achievement. He found 
pupils with teachers having high MTAI ratings profited most in quantita- 
tive thinking and functional competence; teacher attitudes were not signif- 
icantly related to algebra achievement. 

McKinley (1960) sought a relationship between achievement in a twelfth- 
grade probability and statistics unit and intelligence, reading comprehen- 
sion, previous mathematics achievement, and previous mathematics ex- 
perience. The study extended for only 13 class periods with 10 classes in 
nine schools. A maximum multiple-correlation coefficient of .68 was found 
with achievement and three intelligence factors, reading comprehension, 
and previous achievement in mathematics. McKinley believed such a unit 
desirable for college preparatory students and that aptitude for such work 
could be measured to a significant degree. Dinkel (1959) found a multiple 
correlation of .86 between algebra achievement and a series of seventh- 
grade and eighth-grade predictive variables, including previous grades, 
intelligence, and prognostic and achievement tests. . 

In an analysis of Wisconsin school policies as related to students’ choic 
of high-school mathematics courses, Parkinson (1959) observed that (a) 
schools with college preparatory tracks enrolled a larger proportion of stu- 

ents in algebra at the ninth-grade level than those without; other schools 
enrolled larger proportions in grades 10 through 12; (b) 57.2 percent of 
the schools had college preparatory tracks and 70 percent of these ac 
east four semesters of mathematics for college preparatory students; 

e) mathematics achievement, teacher reports, and IQ scores were influ- 
entia] in mathematics guidance; and (d) students indicated the importance 
of out-of-school factors, particularly parents, in the choice of mathematics 
courses, Stone (1959) saw an increase in enrollment in elective mathe- 
maties and science as possibly related to students’ reaction toward teachers 
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e sie statistics, modern algebra and geometry, theory of equa 

Eben i^ of finance. adolescent growth and development per 
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elson (19. T : 

eni ond d received 100 usable questionnaires from 154 Nebraska 
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they liked kar These capable teachers entered the profession because 
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variety of R activities, taught upper-level courses, used a wide 

"The EA a s, ga were concerned about improving their teaching. 

S nese tea i i x i ; 
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Althoug 
few Pu a space was devoted to special programs for the gifted, 
sichment desees their effectiveness. Long (1957) examined an en- 
two esvisitinienttal ie four classes of 98 randomly selected. students. In 
sented new topics C cj talented students served as group leaders, pre- 
participated in co an materials, gave special reports and projects, and 
cluded weekly r pis Activities for all of the experimental group in- 
projects, Both Fai extra-credit problems on the tests. and special 
haste soos Toa Poa and the experimental groups received the same 
and tests. On Ligen tee same teacher and the same topics. assignments. 
talented and the t ac Vei tests and an attitude inventory both the 
trol group in viue ented in the experimental group surpassed the con- 
signed, used ap adi hievement and attitude. As this study was carefully de- 
and applied E e statistical tools, was extended over a school year. 
denes enn E € es of randomization and controls, considerable confi- 
fil progr placed in the implication of the contributions of an enrich- 
Wells (1958 
zienlinn 5s i sn an informal experiment 
Niel ade the "pes students in one eighth-grade a 
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aryland schools use teacher recommendations, previous 
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to select the rapid learners. Over 90 percent of the participating schools 
reported the practice of ability grouping. Almost 60 percent provided 
special courses for their high-ability students. 

Various programs have been advocated. Devine (1960) described a 
seminar to provide an accelerated program for gifted senior-high-school 
students, and Elder (1957) described a seminar to provide an enriched 
program for gifted junior-high students. Summer seminars supported by 
National Science Foundation funds with emphasis on topics from con- 
temporary mathematics were described by Nichols (1960), M. L. Ferguson 
5 . Ferguson’s findings from a 
state-wide summer program at eight centers in Tennessee indicated sig- 
by the experimental group. 
vledge for problem solving. 
Mathematical Association of 
as described by Fagerstrom an 
test emphasized mathematical in- 
lls. Pruitt (1960) and Keaveny 
aie: through 12 which are essentially 
ar to that of traditional courses 
gebra is taught in grade 8 an 
nd solid geometry and trigonom 


S US n advanced course such as mathe- 
can be given in grade 12. 


Teaching Mathematics via Television 


Eve: i i i 
dioe pas Interest in and support for educational television have i" 
recent years, relatively few efforts have been made to us? 
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Facilities and Equipment for the Mathematics Classroom 


The National Defense Education Act has provided funds for improved 
facilities and equipment, and several surveys have been conducted to 
determine needs. The U.S. Office of Education study by Obourn and others 
(1960) surveyed with a questionnaire a random sample of 1207 high 
schools to obtain information on rooms, furniture, equipment, teaching 
aids, and library facilities, as well as on methods of purchasing and 
sources of money. Findings are that classroom facilities are usually in- 
adequate and that fewer than half the mathematics teachers replying use 
commercial or improvised equipment even though models were rated the 
most valuable teaching aid. Another government survey by Martin (1960) 
reported requirements and recommendations of state departments of educa- 
tion in regard to facilities, equipment, and instructional material for teach- 
iu "iae and mathematics at the elementary-school and secondary-school 
evels. 


College Preparation and Entrance 


_ Despite considerable emphasis on mathematics preparation and cur- 
riculum changes, few investigations have reported implications for college 
entrance and preparation. G. B. Smith (1958), analyzing the preparation 
of 1124 freshmen entering the University of Kansas in 1956, found that 
29 percent of the men and 5 percent of the women had four or more years 
of mathematics. Forty-seven percent of arts and science students, 81 per- 
cent of engineering students, and 28 percent of fine arts students had three 
years, 

Keedy (1959a), using questionnaire returns from 134 engineering 
schools, learned that 38 required solid geometry for entrance; he con- 
cluded that solid geometry was not significant in relation to entrance to 
engineering. Brant (1960) followed up Keedy’s study by asking 51 schools 
with some kind of solid-geometry requirement if they would p a 
One-year course of plane, solid, and co-ordinate geometry. In the e 
instances where a solid-geometry requirement still existed and in ec 
majority of remaining courses, a fused course would be accepte u 
while three-dimensional concepts were still judged important, solid geom- 
etry, as such, was an uncommon requirement. 

McLean (1960) surveyed the p dm of integrated algebrageemory 
courses in California and sought to determine the acceptability e 
courses to teachers and college directors of admission. Integrate buat 
were not commonly found, teachers disagreed as to the Ee d es 
courses, and colleges generally accepted such courses = ee be 
majors. It was suggested that integrated algebra-geome Ty sathematics 
offered only as a second track in the college-preparatory 
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reliance on textbooks, (d) emphasis on time units rather than on under- 
standing, (e) less emphasis on mental arithmetic than in Australia, (f) 
poor blackboard and student work. and (g) less time for individual help 
and work than in Australia. 


Research Reviews and Proposals 


Financial support by governmental agencies and foundations for re- 
search in mathematics education should result in improvement in quality 
as well as quantity of research in mathematics education. An illustration 
of this support in action is the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education (1960) report of a conference on “Psycho- 
logical Problems and Research Methods in Mathematics Training.” This 
conference brought together mathematicians and psychologists to discuss 
approaches to research in mathematics education, and the report provides 
a guide for investigation of mathematics education. It includes a review 
of completed research, formulation of problems in the learning of mathe- 
matics which should be investigated, and research methods and designs 
appropriate to the conduct of such studies. 

The U.S. Office of Education continued its semi-annual survey of re- 
search in mathematics education. The latest surveys by Brown and Kinsella 
(1960) and Brown (1958) included a summary of completed studies 
during 1957-58 as well as a listing of questions which need solutions. 

nfortunately, this survey is not a complete listing of all research in 
mathematics education in 1957-58, since many persons fail to submit 
information on the research completed. 


Summary 


Studies reviewed in this chapter point to these general conclusions: 
(a) there is urgent need for more well-trained secondary mathematics 
teachers; (b) facilities for the teaching of mathematics need substantial 
improvement; (c) although much curriculum development has occurred, 
there is yet need for co-ordination, better definition of goals, concepts, 
and understandings, and adequate evaluative research; (d) although teach- 
ing by television has attracted much interest, the appropriate uses of such 
instruction are not yet clear; (e) some evidence suggests that we have in 
many instances expected too little from our students; however, the TT 
implications for secondary mathematics and the secondary schoo s 
Whole are still a moot point; (f) much curriculum study has e pea 
mented with emphasis on one level or another rather than ng ens dt 
on the total program; (g) opportunities for the talented gegen ade- 
greatly extended, but again without adequate evaluation and W1 

uate attention to situation. " 
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CHAPTER V 


The Academic and Professional Preparation of 
Teachers of Science 


HERBERT A. SMITH and GUY B. HOMMAN 


Tue PERIOD reviewed has been marked by an intense interest in prob- 
lems associated with teacher education for science. Reports have come 
from professional associations, accrediting agencies, state departments of 
education, and other independent groups. but research investigations, as 
such, are relatively meager. There is an extensive literature which in- 
cludes many tacit assumptions untested by objective inquiry. However, 
because of the impact which many of these reports are likely to have 
on teacher education, some are noticed here. 

Central themes which relate to the training of science teachers recur. 
They may be grouped into the following categories: (a) an increased 
concern that a modern view of the nature of science as process and as 
a mode of inquiry be developed; (b) a more adequate program of 
science training suited to the needs of elementary and secondary teach- 
ers; (c) a more realistic understanding of the complexity of the teacher’s 
task; and (d) a recognition of the need for broadly educated teachers 
with balanced training in general, professional, and academic areas. 


Background and Philosophy 


Hurd (1958) contended that science should be taught as an intellectual 
d the forces 


achievement of man stemming from his desire to understan 
which control and give meaning to the physical and biological world, 
the aim of instruction being depth and quality of understanding. The 
usual descriptive cataloguing of information in a taxonomic classification 
is unsuited to the achievement of objectives compatible with a real under- 
standing of the scientific endeavor. Hurd further pointed out that teachers 


in the future will require training whi ions that influ- 


ch considers conditi 
ence scientific discovery, the nature of the creative process: and the tools 
employed. 


Teacher Orientation 


A number of articles dealt with the teacher’s orientation ei oed 
Hurd called attention to the teacher's function as interpreter and me Ee 
d the kind 


and distinguished between the kind of training this requires an 
ch scientists. 


of training necessary for resear 
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z bility of 
rett (1959) both argued the impossibility " 
m oer ache... in four years and believed that five 
rp Six years' schooling may eventually bec 
Schwab (1960) urged thorough reorientation to th 
for the prospective science teacher. The laborator 
be viewed as a place where na 
where "things seen" are used 
of programs of inquiry. Prese 
is ki f training. 
ne Association for Research in Science Teaching er d 
and Boeck (1960) urged more serious consideration to higher-order o 
aw need for achieving the “pervasive 


appropriate attitudes, appreciations. 
and skills identified With critical thinking, 


ome standard practice. 
e role of the laboratory 


Teacher Training 


Smith (1959) discussed the com 
science teachers, Garrett (1959) 
of a mathematical back 
signed to enhan 


Petence of teachers, Pierce (1960) and Mallin- 
son (1958) emphasized Science teachers’ need for 
in subject-matter content, 


Ponents necessar 
and Hurd (1958 
ground. Brown (1958) 


y to the training g 
) pointed to the nee 


Preservice Education 
A number of studies Supported the contention that many teachers, both 
elementary and secondary, are not adequately qualified to teach science- 


Preparation of Elementary-School Science Teachers 
Challand (1956), studying Practices and conditions of science teaching 
in elementary schools in []] nois, 


inci i ; those Practices by established 
principles of education, In Beneral, teacher 
priate objectives but 


ing them. They made 
instruction in Science, 


emphasi iology over 
and two-thirds of them b wae epe de in 
Schools offered an inservice 
for Professional growth in science 

content. 
Tyndall (1960) examined the 
College for prospective elementar 


science Program at Atlantic Christian 
college courses taken and computi 


y teachers, Compiling high-school and 
ng grade-point averages. Separate check- 
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lists were employed for observations of teaching, and an interview checklist 
was used. Teachers generally did not perceive the importance of “labora- 
tory-like” classroom teaching. An important finding was the lack of a 
significant relationship between the courses taken and the quality of teach- 
ing. This needs extensive and considered examination in view of the cur- 
rent emphasis on “depth” of training. It should be noted, however, that 
Tyndall’s checklists may not have been appropriate to determine such a 
relationship. For one thing, the responses were subjectively evaluated. 
Perhaps the general question of the value of such training is more appro- 
priately related to student performance per se. Tyndall made a number of 
recommendations for improvement of the Atlantic Christian College pro- 
gram, and some should be useful to other institutions. 

Gega (1958) investigated problems of California teachers in present- 
ing elementary science and the adequacy of college methods courses to 
meet these problems. He set forth a number of findings. conclusions, and 
recommendations. Problems were associated with (a) recent philosophies 
and points of view, (b) the inadequacy of teacher-training programs, and 
(c) teachers’ unawareness of the problems of teaching elementary science. 
especially those related to objectives and evaluation. Among his recom- 
mendations were that (a) admission to the methods course should be con- 
tingent on passing a subject-matter examination and (b) methods courses 
should be taught by a faculty member with elementary-school teaching 
experience. The findings, conclusions, and recommendations of this study 
seem to have quite adequately circumscribed the major problems identi- 
fied with the preparation of elementary teachers for responsibilities in 


Science instruction. 


Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers for Science Teaching 

A large-scale study of science and mathematics teaching facilities, a 
the National Education Association Research Division (1959), revea e 
that among 5200 science teachers questioned, about half (49.3 percen ; 
were employed as full-time teachers of science. Experienced i wi 
better prepared in terms of credit hours than beginning teachers, althoug 
the differences were not marked. — 

The most disconcerting fact reported was that more than ^ ce bes 
all teachers have only nine or fewer credits in science, and A s 
have no training in science at all. Between 21 and 22 percent e ^ 
than 20 hours in science fields. These facts do not consider the aPP . 

i "s sci background to his current assignment. 
priateness of the persons science bacxg | ens “This study 
and thus present a more optimistic view than is warranted. 


also sampled i actors necessa improve 
p pini pri factors cessary to 1 

the opinion of rincipals on s à 

ar hey saw was increased and more up 


teaching. The greatest single need t 
to-date knowledge of science. r ; ^os Toads 

a and ae (1959) studied qualifications and ae "id 
of 1393 mathematics and science teachers in three states, € 
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igrati and 
ini held, teacher migration, 
ncy of training, degrees ^ hon 
— ber dud dose preparation. An average of 47.4 an ee 
pm was reported for 98.5 percent of the science te 
i 8 ca . 
he er 1.5 percent had no college =e 
es X6 lencies in the genera i 
ere deficiencies in t gen c ; ie 
re m in related science fields, in mathematics, and in profes 
training. . 
í Gardner and Richardson (1960) 
Education reports of principals for 1951.58 
ers. Their findings, paralleling the find 
national level, revealed that 5.07 percent 


the equivalent of a bachelor's degree, 


analyzed Wisconsin Department of Education data on 
ining of 258 physics teachers, 367 biolo 
al-science teach A 

not mutually exclusi ; i *; a physics teacher might also be in- 
cluded as a general-science teacher. More than 

had no academic training i bject taught. 
variability of train i 

countered, howeve: 
part-time and full achers was 42 
for biology teachers, 43.3 for c 
Science teachers. 
the Wisconsin 


assignment js again en- 
T, since the medi 


ours in science for 


for physics teachers, 41 
emistry teachers, and 39 for general- 
Excluding gener, 


: average preparation. of 
Science teachers w, Semester hours in the specific 


Koelsche (1959) of Oh 
Several studies reveale 
and short professional life rs. In 
study, Winier (1957) obs Na 
ested in becoming administrators. 

By questionnaire, Novak an 
196 high-school teac 


her: 
high-school science. They f 


rate of turnover 
a small and limited 
are frequently inter- 


SERES Many Science teachers 
are themselves satisfied with little Or no basic college E x 
science subjects taught in the high school, 
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Inservice Programs for Science Teachers 


The need for inservice training of many teachers is conclusively demon- 
strated by the previously cited studies. Extensive opportunities for secur- 
ing such training exist. Peterson (1959) reviewed the many educational 
programs supported by the National Science Foundation. 

Schlessinger (1957), polling 934 participants in the 1956 NSF summer 
institute program, received 83-percent response and found that fewer than 
0.7 percent of the participants had no degree, 43.6 percent held a bache- 
lor’s degree, and 53 percent had both master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
One-third of those with master’s degrees had majored in science or mathe- 
matics. Participants in the NSF institutes were better trained than the 
majority of science teachers, and respondents believed that the primary 
objective, to increase subject-matter competence, had been accomplished. 
Schlessinger saw need for graduate courses in content fields for high- 
school teachers and for a course emphasizing methods and techniques 
of science and mathematics teaching at the high-school level. It is perhaps 
significant that Kessel (1958) and Mallinson (1958), working independ- 
ently, identified a considerable trend toward the implementation of graduate 
programs more specifically designed to meet the needs of science teachers. 

Sims (1958), developing an inservice program for elementary teachers, 
held 11 sessions during the school year. A pretest and a post-test in science 
were administered to fourth-grade and fifth-grade classes whose teachers 
participated, and the results were compared with those obtained in con- 
trol classes whose teachers did not participate in the program. ee gran 
analysis, which held intelligence and pretest scores constant, showed t ea 
the experimental classes achieved more on the post-test than the contro 


classes. 
Teacher Certification 


i i i i ‘on of interest in certifica- 
The period under review saw an intensification 


tion and related problems, and there were co-operative «e by e 
professional groups to improve present programs. Thoug “i e s Es 
this work will be great, it is not reported here since it hardly ge coo 
research, Certification requirements for science and mathematics teac 


in the United States were examined by Sarner and Frymier Lae 
the subject-matter area, requirements ranged from zero to 4 Ea to 24 
hours in mathematics, zero to 48 semester hours in science. xor ee 
semester hours in professional education. Some states accep dict certifi- 
work toward meeting the requirement. The authors, a ni for 
cation requirements are not uniform and are generally ane oe 10 states 
a uniform minimum code of requirements. They reporte ly considering 
have increased certification requirements or are currently 


revision. 293 
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Miscellaneous 


acher training 


Program at the Ohio State 
laboratory, 


Petence and preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary science teachers, R 


s 
€search has not really come to grips 


S programs, Considerable attention 
erms of course hou 


evertheless, specific 
quality of existing 


rs and, to some 
studies designed 
Programs are conspicuous by their 


To satisfy the need for both depth and breadth in tr 
year bachelor’s degree Program is lesg and less 


training for Secondary Science teaching 
school teach 


aining, the four- 
adequate as preliminary 
- Existing Programs for elementary- 
le. There js Uncertainty as to re- 
- It is not univ regarded as a respon- 
by Professiona] departments, academic 

€ profession at large, the state departments of 


s Problems are turnover of per- 
hers into admini itions, and means to 


9 science and mathematics 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Academic and Professional Training of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


JOHN A. BROWN and JOHN R. MAYOR 


Wirun the last three years, thousands o 


f mathematicians and teachers 
of mathematics at all levels hay 


uction. No earlier review period 
e current massive effort and its 


ple course materials; the implica- 
on are far-reaching. The academic 


advisory commi 
mathem 


good work of the 
education. Anothe 


implications for teacher educ 


. antage of the 
ajor concern of the SMSG is teacher 


d to q fs 
fied by the work of Bruner ( v ies This 
Research in mathematics and science ; 
applied. Duncan and Frymier (1960) made this dq 
in teacher education. This review, 
reviews studies peculiar to mathematics. 
studies which have implicatio 
over, a greater proportion of 
the investigations of course co 
dren learn mathematics, since i 
fields, may come to be classified 
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The first g i 

Motus EE of studies noted here consists of those which bear on 
int acher education and give promise of determining its directio 
1e rest of this century. : i 


Studies Affecting Research in Teacher Education 


The College E d 
io Eo g Examination Board (CEEB) Commission on 
lak ch ied iei nb recommended that algebra be presented from the 
the goal oi Fee ve emporary mathematics. The Commission stated that 
menani undi uchan in algebra should be oriented toward the develop- 
and concepe ree of the properties of a number field. Both skills 

‘There hea b re pointed to as essential. 

ment of new ues and continues to be, extensive research i 
EO NE p" ra courses. 'The School Mathematics Study Group (1960) 
course but P si the same ground as a conventional first-year 
number system aes that it is based on structure properties of the real 
worded definie imple deductive proofs are developed from carefully 
School ESSI an axioms. The University of Ilinois Committee on 
sizes structure ae (UICSM) (1959 a, b. c. d) algebra course also empha- 
fully develo im can the language of sets and logic. Exercises are care- 
The Ball eu » acilitate discovery of mathematical ideas by the student. 
and students $ experimental algebra course stresses axiomatic structure, 
and logic od. m vam to proceed intuitively. Concepts of set theory 
taken ile Si p» ied. Brumfiel (1959) reported. that students who have 
Rasen ie Bund if id better in axiomatic geometry than others. 
youngsters is y Teee a ot a Srana oed indicated ne 
such as disjuncti Pp opem logica operations vasic to pro ability 
putation xe ion and conjunction. Statistical manipulation and com- 
grasped Age seen as tools after the idea of probability 1s intuitively 
mendi d robability as an alternative high-school course was recom: 
ed by the College Entrance Examination Board Commission on 


Mathematics (1959a). 


n the develop- 


ded the following content for a geom- 


et > É 1 
ry course (or mathematics) for grade 5: informal geometry: deductive 
i in the Pythagorean 


MR, a sequence of 

difi rem, co-ordinate geometry. a SMSG geometry 

lil ers from conventional geometry 1 which is 
e that of Birkhoff and is complete. 

use of the real number line. The top 

mentally the same as the topics covered in conventional 


and solid geometry. 
n its postulational system, 
A distinguishing feature 15 

xt are funda- 


ics covered in the te 
high-school geom- 


etry books. 
The Commission and the SMSG agreed on the desirability of a course 
ester of the senior year. Schools are 
an 


Commission, 


in elementary functions for one sem! 

now trying out the probability course prepared by the d.semester 

a course in matrix algebra prepared by SMSG, as possible second-sem 
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courses. SMSG and the University of Maryland nacti d 
developed new materials for use in grades 7 and 8. Garstens, p e 
Mayor (1960) i ie pie careful use of language and attention to 
i e Maryland course. 

de (1960) emphasized the large role played by nonverbal rid 
munication between teacher and student and pointed out that raa 
paralinguistics is successfully classifying the nonverbal behavior Let 
human beings learn to recognize in each other. The role of an "au x 
tional teacher of mathematics in the learning process was studie ; id 
Sanderson and Anderson (1960), who concluded that mathematics leac ee 
judged to be inspirational by students favorably affect achievement 
measured by a mathematics usage test, but that this superior achievemer 
seems not necessarily to carry over into other academic areas. i: 

Hutson (1960) reviewed major content requirements in Pennsylvania 
and all-university control of teacher education at the University of dd 
burgh. In an analysis of teaching loads in Pennsylvania secondary mius 
with 500 or more students in 1959.59 (schools of this size enroll 84.9 
percent of Pennsylvania students), he reported 232 full-time teachers of 
mathematics (compared with 37 mathematics-science teachers and 18 math- 
ematics—social-studies teachers). Burger (1960) studied teaching load 
and preparation of 1037 mathematics teachers in Kansas for 1957-58. Sixty 
percent of the teachers were over 35 years of age, and 66 percent had been 
in their present Positions no more than five years, Slightly fewer than 
one-third had majored in mathematics, One-eighth of those who held the 
master’s degree had majored in mathematics at that level, Twenty-one 
teachers had no college credit in mathematics, Only 42 percent had com- 
pleted a year’s course in the calculus. i 

Attempts to assemble specific information on preparation and teaching 
load of mathematics teachers continued, Brown (1960b) reported a sam- 
pling study made in three states by the U.S. Office of Education. A sampling 
study for the country is being developed by the Teacher Preparation- 
Certification Study of the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, following some of Brown's proce- 
dures and making use of the US. Registry of Junior and Senior High 


School Selenite and Mathematics Teaching Personnel (American Mathe- 
matical Monthly. 19604). 


Course Offerings for Secondary-School Teakes 


Academic training of mathematics teachers will þe largely determined 
for the next decade or longer by recommendations of the Maren. 
Association of America Committee on the Undergraduate Program Fa 
Mathematics (CUPM) (1960). CUPM and SMSG work in close age 
j| hree groups connected with the American Association for the 
nae a Science carried on careful studies of mathematics-teacher 
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education, as a part of science-teacher-education studies. A new depart- 
ment of the American Mathematical Monthly, called “Mathematical Educa- 
tion Notes.” made possible dissemination of information on local, regional, 
and national studies. It is accurate to state that research in mathematics- 
teacher education for the period of this review was largely concerned with 
academic training. 

Anderson (1960), Buck (1959), Busemann (1960). Denbow (1959). 
and Meder and others (1959) described specific undergraduate courses to 
prepare for teaching, including algebra, analysis, geometry, probability 
and statistics, and computing machinery. The issue of whether these 
courses should be for teachers only was not clearly resolved. Northrop 
(1959) reported on a new course for teachers in which preparation of 
teaching units is related to content studied. 

Six authors reported on methods courses in mathematics for prospective 
secondary-school . teachers (American Mathematical Monthly, 1960b) 
which were developed after local experimentation and tryout. These 
courses are offered by a mathematics-department staff member in co- 
operation with the department of education. Learning through personal, 
purposeful involvement in the learning situation was analyzed by Richard- 
son and Schlessinger (1960). discussing a center for science and mathe- 
matics education. 

Committee recommendations for undergraduate course sequences some- 
times included a fifth year. There was general agreement among the 
CUPM; the CEEB Commission on Mathematics; the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Joint Commission on the Education of 
Teachers of Science and Mathematics (1960): the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science Cooperative Committee on the Teaching 
of Science and Mathematics (1960), in their “Garrett Report”; and the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation and American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(NASDTEC-AAAS) study, reported by Young (1960). that year courses 
in calculus, modern algebra, and geometry are essential for secondary- 
school teachers. There was some disagreement on details and related study. 
For example, the AAAS groups recommended more work in the physical 
sciences than did the others, and there was different emphasis on proba- 
bility and statistics. , 

The most vocal critics of education referred less to European practices 
as they learned more about American. Lindquist (1960) reported that 
Russian secondary-school teachers are trained as subject-matter specialists 
in a five-year pedagogical institute based on 10 years of general educa- 
tion. Within every five-year period teachers must attend an vege 
Prospective teachers take a double major, for example, mper e 
physics. Pólya (1960), discussing mathematics education in viaa and, 
emphasized the extensive subject-matter training of Swiss teachers. 
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Need for improved inservice programs for secondary-school pen 
hasized by Brown (1960a). and some innovations experiment i 
e vie were reported. "Continental Classroom" courses in mathematics 
^ vided important modern courses for teachers who need them, and also 
den. as model courses for interested colleges. Gustad (1959) Sen 
complete analysis of the evaluation of the Study on the Use of desse 
Counselors of the American Association for the Advancement of Sc 
(1957). Denmark (1959) showed how a junior college can help. zi 
State curriculum studies, such as those of the Oklahoma State Depa 
ment of Education, Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement gp 
(1960), became important factors in inservice education. The use A 
National Defense Education Act (NDEA) funds in inservice education by 


A new factor of great significance to 
chines. Blyth (1960) told of experiences 
logic by machine. Tulock (1958) project 
tion of mathematics teachers resulting from recognition of the importance 
of content study, knowledge of related industrial developments, all-college 


planning, and systematically planned programs throughout the career 
of the teacher. 


research is use of teaching ma» 

: : g 
at Hamilton College in teaching 
ed new horizons in the prepara- 


Mathematical Preparation of the Element 


ary Teacher 
Attention was given to 


appropriate course offerings for the prospective 
elementary teacher, Many state elementary-teacher certificate requirements 
do not include credit in mathematics, However, as colleges and universities 
develop better courses in mathematics for this group, more states will add 
such a requirement, In the NASDTEC-AAAS regional conferences. 
four-semester sequence for elementary teachers entering college with only 
two years of high-school mathematics was approved by certification officers 
as well as mathematics teachers. j 
There was a trend toward courses combining mathematics content anc 
method (American Mathematical Monthly, 19604), As a part of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science (1960) education project. 
Emory University mathematics and education staff are jointly planning, 
teaching, and evaluating a mathematics course. Similarly, Oklahoma m 
University is testing a way of motivating prospective elementary teac cm 
of mathematics and Science by student teaching in the junior year follov 
by additional work in content areas in the senior year, — 
"Smart (1960) reported on a summer institute. for (depu etd 
chers and supervisors under National Science Foundation Spon e 
pe University of Maryland an experimental inservice program in ma 
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matics for elementary supervisors and teachers, making use of the junior- 
high-school materials developed at Maryland, is in progress. 

John (1960) reviewed basic mathematical content needed by elemen- 
tary teachers in preparing students to study successfully the new mathe- 
matics courses at the secondary-school level. Analysis of topological ideas 
by Anderson (1960) relevant to the new junior-high-school mathematics 
supported John's view. 

A number of colleges investigated inservice education projects for ele- 
mentary teachers. Osborn and DeVault (1960) revealed enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of such projects by teachers when the mathematical content is 
closely related to teaching problems. 

A new dimension in the preparation of elementary teachers is now 
clearly on the horizon, due to the increasing trend in elementary-teacher- 
education programs to require a major or area of concentration and to the 
new interest in the use of special teachers before grade 7. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (1959) is carrying on a 
study on the use of special teachers in science and mathematics in grades 
5 and 6 in Cedar Rapids; Lansing; Washington. D.C.; and Woodford 
County, Kentucky. The research design includes tests of social attitudes 
and general intelligence as well as pretests and post-tests of achievement. 
A similar investigation known as the Dual Progress Plan is under the 
sponsorship of New York University. 


Certification 


: The working papers for the 1960 conference of the National Commis- 

nm on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, in the June 1960 
Ssue of the Journal of Teacher Education, provided basic information 
Or research and understanding of teacher certification as a complex com- 
ponent of the total teacher-education process. Stinnett (1960) found that 
all states now require a bachelor's degree for the beginning secondary- 
School teacher and all but eight require this minimum for the beginning 
elementary teacher. The range of required semester hours in professional 
education was from 12 ( Arkansas. Maine, Massachusetts) to 27 (Wash- 
ington). The modal requirement is 18 semester hours. Umberger (1960) 
reported an increased concentration in subject-matter-major content from 
a minimum of 15 hours to 30 hours in Connecticut, reflecting a widespread 
trend. Many states are revising certificate requirements (in mathematics 
and other subjects) upward in view of needs for teaching the new courses 
in mathematics and in answer to criticism. 

The NASDTEC, with the co-operation of the AAAS, embarked a d 
Operative study with scientists of what prospective secondary schoo in eed 
ers of mathematics and science should learn about their ss Lid fe 
lege. Viall (1960) reviewed the process of the study ago Pointe 1960) « 
participation of leaders of current curriculum studies. ee ase ol 
participant in one of the regional conferences, spoke en g 
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the hope for improvement which should result from closer — € 

lationships among mathematicians, teachers, and Sei Hi game: p 

nel, and the impetus the study might give to state action researc T7 T 
The use of proficiency examinations for teachers is a subject of a á 

in both academic and professional-education groups. Reference to this 4 

bate appeared in a short statement, “Proficiency Examinations for Teac 

ers” (American Mathematical Monthly, 1960c). 


Need for Further Research 


Research in learning and teaching has developed rapidly. Further re- 
search recommended by the Woods Hole Conference (Whaley, 1959) in- 
cludes reference to inherent interest of mate 
student discovery; writing materials 
to the child”; use of films, TV, rec 
nature of intuitive thinking and 
ture and principles in learning. 


rials taught; providing for 
“into the thought forms appropriate 
ordings, and teaching machines; the 
analytic thinking: and the role of struc- 
In the near future we can expect to see 
textbooks which are fundamentally “teaching machines.” Extended re- 
search in classroom use of such materials is necessary to ensure proper 
teaching methods and procedures. Kinney (1958) pointed out the need 
for evaluating the curriculum in terms of the following criteria: whether 


it can be taught, whether it should be taught. social validity, relation to 
total program, and articulation. 


Research on methods 
learning will be highly 
need to know a great 


of instruction, improvement of teaching aids. and 


significant for teacher education. In addition we 


deal more about special courses for teachers. se- 


quences of courses for teachers, bases of motivation and the relation of 
the inspirational teacher to the learner. identification of teaching ability; 
and bases for approval and certification. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Teaching of Science at the College 
and University Level 


VADEN W. MILES and W. C. VAN DEVENTER 


Researcu in college-level science education has increased greatly in the 
last 15 years. Reviews sponsored annually by the National Association en 
Research in Science Teaching in co-operation with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and by the science-teaching societies affiliated with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science present summaries of research 
at all levels, including college. 


Teaching Methods 


Frings and Hichar (1958) compared three laboratory teaching methods: 
(a) the "regular" method, using a manual in which identification and de- 
scription of structures were illustrated by diagrams; (b) use of unlabeled 
diagrams and accompanying lists of structures; and (c) study of living 
"o re identical or related to those used in the other two procedures, 
um M experiments and questions. The students were given the 
Ware. APA and were divided into five laboratory groups, four of which 
tect as control (the “regular” laboratory method) and experi- 
a inis of all methods were closely similar, and the results of a student 

ethods-evaluation questionnaire were inconclusive. In deciding what 
method should be used, the major consideration, the investigators con- 
cluded, should be the interest, convenience, and preference of the instructor. 

his carefully planned and executed study bears out what has been in- 
dicated by other studies of this type: no one method of instruction, in and 
of itself, is better than others. Success is dependent on the instructor and 
what he does. 

Breukelman, Andrews, and Novak (1959) reported a study in which 
three biology sections taught in a large lecture group without laboratory 
were paired with three taught in smaller lecture and laboratory groups. 
l'his study was carried on with successive groups of students over a three- 
year period. Each year the checks on the entrance tests of ability of the 
groups revealed no significant differences among them in any year or over 
the three years. 

There was no evidence that students taught by the lecture-only iq 
varied significantly in achievement from those taught by the lecture ra 
laboratory method. Also there was no evidence of differential learning E 
the high, middle, and low-performance groups. Correlation y PE iq e- 
tween entrance examinations and performance in general biology were 
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relatively constant under both methods of instruction. though none were 
ia investigators concluded that (a) the lecture-only approach a 
apparently effective in teaching facts and principles; (b) lectures ^y e 
carefully planned and executed; (c) a greater proportion of staff gm 
must be allowed for student conferences; (d) audio-visual aids and € 
tribution of lecture outlines, study questions, and diagrams are needed. 
Furthermore, it must be recognized that not all instructors are effective in 
teaching large lecture classes. They recommended further study of the effect 
of the lecture-only method on attitudes. ability to solve 
tention and understanding of biological concepts. 
Lawson, Burmester, and Nelson (1960) described the development of a 
semi-automated teaching device called a “scrambled book.” It is essentially 
a self-administered objective test, with accompanying addenda telling why 
each possible answer is right or wrong, with the whole arranged like a 
botanical key, telling the student where to go for the next step or alternative. 
Then the entire instrument is "scrambled" so that items and explanations 
do not follow in orderly sequence. Since the device is self-explanatory. it 
enables a single instructor to oversee the work of large numbers of students. 
The scrambled book requires that the student learn new ideas, and that he 
use these ideas in test situations frequently involving deductive thinking. 


It is a device that demands careful thought, It immediately checks and 
corrects errors, 


problems, and re- 


nt replaced one week of in- 
ct it, a laboratory study of 
en. carefully fitting each question with 
n either on the basis of previous experi- 
vere new questions, from students’ free- 
cial test administration. No step in the thought 


ence with the unit or, if they v 
response answers to a spe 
sequence was omitted, 
Five sections of the natural 
using the device, were compare: 


is, and interpretation and application to BEN 
rence in performance was sig- 
ions which had used the scram- 
hat the number of students who 


stimulating far exceeded those 
who did not. Staff comment was also favorable. 


Research investigations dealing with college laboratory programs are 
few. Hilton (1957) proposed (a) to evaluate a laboratory program d 
companying a college physical-science course for non-science majors mies 
(b) to test experimentally a method of selecting laboratory experimen n 
which would provide desirable science-education experiences for gman 
" tion. In connection with the first objective he employed six — 
Sen preparation of 15 one-hour laboratory experiments validated by te 
eros of four specialists in college physical science, 
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In students’ questionnaire evaluation of these experiments. they in- 
dicated that the laboratory was valuable (76 percent): that it improved 
understanding of the lecture topics (85 percent) ; and that experimental 
problem solving, by which answers. to be acceptable, must be based on 
evidence, was illustrated (93 percent). The laboratory experience on “The 
Heavens” ranked first in interest and general-education contribution. 

In connection with the second objective, similar techniques were applied 
to the topics of mechanics, heat, electricity. and wave phenomena. Four 
physical-science specialists rated experiments for each area as to how well 
they illustrated science principles determined by appropriate research tech- 
"duh The highest-rated experiment and the lowest-rated one were used. 
E ceris i in addition to hearing lectures. performed the ex- 
Most prindi ^i = specialists rated highest and which also illustrated the 
idol MT eina IT. in addition to lectures. performed the lowest- 
xn EE — also phe ens the fewest principles: Group III, 
were pretaed Te p teris zd only ihe lere gomas un three MIA 
L-homogeneity nies s fie s a with an UTA DUE science pane? es: 
bility: Simultone s : Be icated that the three groups were of equal varia- 
ap him s ir anni out the effects of A scores and pretests 
signif Piet Bus ysis-of-variance-covariance technique. Hilton found no 
sig icant differences among either the four topical areas or the three 
groups. 


stent amtlürious were that in college physical-science courses for non- 
laboratory ie ES the opinion of students concerning the positive effect of 
mental ins questionable value where the objective results of experi- 
science iic ind indicate no statistical variation in knowledge of 
without lah ciples among the groups which had lecture with laboratory and 
dH ns valn oratory: (b) a physical-science laboratory program is of little 
à Seld assisting students in understanding science principles: (c) 
" Si "d aboratory program does not produce statistically better results 
qu. RE dei by the understanding of science principles. it is doubtful that 
m hod of selecting the physical-science laboratory experiments could 
e identified as better than any other method. No evaluation was made of 
the value which the laboratory might contribute to the retention of knowl- 
edge of science principles and to the acquisition of scientific attitudes and 
of problem-solving skills. 

Alterman (1957) determined the comparative effectiveness of two meth- 
ods of presenting physics principles on the ability of college students to 
apply principles of physics to new situations. The control consisted of 
starting with a statement of a principle and then proceeding to illustrate 
and apply it—the deductive method. The experimental method attempted 
to develop a principle by demonstration and analysis of applications or 
situations before the principle was stated. The latter is presumably the 


inductive method. 


Four nationally used tests show 
control and experimental groups on pretest. 


ed no significant difference between the 
At the end of one semester of 
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physics each group took three tests: (a) a test of recall of facts p 
(b) a test of ability to solve mathematical or formula-type proble zie 
physics, and (c) a test of applications of principles of physics to 

stud analysis of the data, using coefficients of correlation d 
t-test, indicated that (a) the inductive method produced significantly be a 
results only with students rating low on preliminary background tests cm 
then solely on the test of application of principles to new situations; ( j 
the ability of students to recall facts and principles of physics is highly eor 
related with the ability to apply principles to new situations as well as be 
the ability to solve mathematical or formula-type problems in physics; an 
(c) the ability to solve mathematical or formula-type problems in physics 
is significantly but not highly correlated with the ability to apply principles 
to new situations. 

In a somewhat similar unpublished study in general college chemistry: 
Stubbs (1958) concluded that (a) the superiority of the inductive over the 
deductive method is more apparent than real, and (b) the inductive method 
is more fruitful than the deductive method for training students in use of 
the scientific method of problem solving and procedure. 


Teacher-Student Relationships 


Sturgis (1960) described an investi 
teaching effectiveness to the teache 
background. Based on two criteri 
student achievement, it involy 
physics (mechanics) and thre 
mental section and a control s 


gation to determine the relation i 
r's knowledge of the student's pum 
a, student ratings of the teacher anc 
ed six groups of students in sophomore 
€ teachers. Each teacher taught an experi- 
ection; for each student in the experimental 
section the teacher had a transcript of the secondary-school and college 
record and a personal data questionnaire filled out by the student. At the 
end of the course, all the students rated the teachers, using the Georgia 
Tech Faculty Evaluation Form, Achievement of students was measured by 
the mechanics section of the Cooperative Physics Test for College Students. 
Analysis of variance showed that the students in the experimental sec- 
tions rated their teachers significantly higher and made significantly greater 
gains in test performance than those in the control sections. It was rel 
cluded that the effectiveness of teaching, as measured in terms of studen 
achievement and student ratings of teachers, is to a significant extent id 
pendent on the teacher's knowledge of the Student's personal pue ann ^ 
This study appears, therefore, to lend some support to the contention ie 
in large classes, where the teacher is less able to know the students 
individuals, less effective teaching takes place. diim 
Blumenthal (1957) compared end-term achievement of general S she 
ics students who had been taught in lecture, recitation, and/or m 
en one instructor with the achievement of those who had more w 
jag Dre I (N—49) comprised students who had one instructor for 4 
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three two- ins : 5 

same is andi. sepes SESSIONS Group II (V=25) students had the 
Cramp (==) abadentedh and laboratory, but a different lecturer: 
ha cote ce : eim had different instructors for the three sessions. 
Blois ie ia fd m constructed two-hour examination testing 
sound. ‘The eve, gni dm eit solving in the fields of mechanics, heat, and 
jiitiiontel Group ips cia ements of all the students (including the ex- 
ihenriterion tst Eisen ue three instructors involved were compared on 
s presumed styl = apr LN were found, the instructors 
Using Snedecor Fr: igs ; 7 

differences in on ini Es mios Blumenthal found no significant 
ability, but the end-term pl E the three groups in problem-solving 
structor in leche ed. hysics knowledge of those who had the same in- 
ecture and session tation, and laboratory exceeded that of those whose 
difference enr instructors were different. There was no significant 
V7 siam abt. rm knowledge between those who had the same or 

s in recitation and laboratory. 


Scientific inki 
ifie Thinking and Scientific Attitude 


Bass (195 " 
matter tests n ue the relationship between achievement on subject- 
tests: the Wats reshman zoology and two standardized critical-thinking 
Critical rang cid Critical Thinking Appraisal and the Test of 
Diversity Psy r4 of the American Council on Education. The Ohio State 
and the Univ ae hological Examination, the Iowa High School Content Test 
also used rii of Oklahoma Mathematics Placement Examination were 
relation « Zero, first, and second-order correlations and multiple cor- 
idis computed. " 
the two icta n correlation between the subject-matter examinations and 
he ACE s -thinking tests were found to be significant at the .05 level. 
test were th eal thinking test and the Oklahoma mathematics placement 
tests, 1e best predictors, but were not markedly better than the other 
DePr 
solving pi 1957) undertook to determine if identification of the problem- 
develop es portrayed in selected motion pictures would reinforce or 
fom Kot ceris of suspended judgment in college freshmen. Students 
Were divided foe ogy and general-science courses at Seton Hall University 
€) a no-fil o (a) an experimental group. (b) a film control group; an 
Pen e 2 control group. Three films were used: The Scientific Method 
Yellow pa " hd introduce problem-solving skills), Madame Curie, and 
Sepe i : Scale of Suspended Judgment was constructed in the form 
analysis b of statements of opinion and subjected to a Thurstone-tyPe 
index of ya panel of science educators. The final form of 20 items had an 
of reliability of .88. 


consecutive class periods 


h Y 
€ experiment covered three 
its regular class work, the film control 
s made aware 


no-fi 
n control group continued 
P simply viewed the films. and the experimental arn E 
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of the object of the experiment and given some prior motivation. Ps 
group identified the problem-solving skills and answered specific questi s 
concerning them. The Scale of Suspended Judgment was used in all groups 
as a pretest and post-test, and again six weeks later to test gee "- 
The experimental group and film control group showed a signi Een 

gain in the desired attitude, but the difference between them was negligib le. 
The no-film control group showed little change. The change in attitude in 
the two groups using the films was not related to scholastic aptitude or 
ability to identify the problem-solving skills, 


Honors Students and Future Scientists 


Lehmann and Nelson (1960) and Lehmann (1960) broke ground in a 
field of great significance, that of the outcomes of teaching superior stu- 
dents. The students were enrolled in honors sections of the natural science 
course at Michigan State University. The 
vide superior students w 
in smaller groups with ot 


c sections were designed to pro- 

ith a situation in which they would be assc riated 

hers like themselves, would have an opportunity tg 

go beyond prescribed subject matter, and would not be graded on the basis 
of a prescribed curve, The studies sought to ascertain (a) what the students 
hoped to receive from the honors section: (b) whether there is a significant 
difference between honors students and regular students in pretest scores, 
post-test scores, ACE (intelligence) scores, or final examination scores; and 
(c) the students’ reaction to the honors experience, 

Samples drawn from four honors sections were compared with samples 
from eight regular sections, It was found that the honors students had a 
significantly higher final examination mean score on the pretest and also 
on the post-test. The honors students had a significantly higher percentage 
of A’s and B’s on the final grade, which was a combination of the in- 
structor’s grade (50 percent) and the grade on a common final examina- 
tion (50 percent). Analysis-of-covariance adjusting for both pretest and 
ACE scores showed no difference in achievement on the final examination 
and revealed that the differences between instructors were the significant 
source of variation rather than the variation between honors and regular 
sections. 

The results of student-opinion surveys indicated that the honors students 
were more concerned with thoroughness and understanding than with 
memorization. However, only 28 percent of the honors students said that 
they were highly stimulated to do better work as a result of being ee 
honors section. whereas 46 percent of the regular-section students said de 
they were highly stimulated by the standard version of the course. P 
follow-up study showed further that a higher-than-expected propon 
the honors students used the program as an avenue for Area a 

was contrary to the purpose of the program. In the opinion of s 
the awarding of grades to honors students constitutes a problem. 
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Strauss 
iaee Ah apr ci e and Brechbill (1959), and Strauss (1960) pe 
iura guum; n y re ated studies which attempted to discover ind o 
education to the e einige dieci common to those who profit from higl E 
oe the first scis attaining the doctorate, particularly in aee 
NA Ere pem 
J y. the University ! stry, or engineering at the Ohio State 
The high schools ok of California at Berkeley, or Cornell University 
Faculty chase viel hey had attended were visited and their records studi d. 
that 38 A N remembered them were interviewed. It was ind 
had scores of tat fim had IQ scores of 120 or less, and only 26 percent 
Pectation of suce or more. If an IQ of 120 is considered minimal for ex- 
attempted ot cages in college, 38 percent of these men should not have 
the top 50 mens » much less graduate work. Similarly, though all were in 
below the top ur of their high-school graduating class 25 ercent weri 
Percent I percent, and only 10 percent af them care p the m 1 
it is not s CN 1 
ground of ce area intelligence or high scholarship that marks the back- 
studying the | eae scientist, what common factors are there? After 
Study not vis ii of a total of 169 scientists (including in earlier 
izations: (a) T} ed here), Strauss made the following tentative general- 
which in a is ley possess to a unique degree the characteristic of "drive d 
of frustration pos i number of cases could be correlated with some type 
nonconformity w} heir early lives. (b) They indicate a certain degree of 
actor erani Me hich showed up early in life. (c) A third important 
he secondi v encouragement by an adult. 
ie recent Ph.D. sighs: 30 biological scienti 
ne Interviews were care ully structured interview technique was used and 
: i-square techni e recorded, transcribed, analyzed. and categorized. The 
^"aracteristics uum was used to compare the two groups for each of the 
€ first study ri ied. The findings were essentially the same as those of 
€ case of ee oe significant difference was found to exist in 
? conclude dn 1 percent of the characteristics, which led the investigators 
T e third Cp the traits studied were common to both groups. 
- ns Hopkins me i the backgrounds of 648 Ph.D. graduates of 
oe to their higl the University of Maryland by means of a questionnaire 
i: lences, 595 į gh schools. There were 170 graduates m the biological 
> the lum m the physical sciences. 107 in the social sciences, an 76 
but the ee No study of their personal backgrounds was included. 
tst study, ings as to their IQ level were essentially the same 2$ in the 


: and 30 social scientists. 


Principles of Science 


on defining principl 
p to 1957 numbere 


es of various 
d more than 


Blanch 
fields et (1957) summarized work done 
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50, this summary is valuable and to a certain extent definitive. The follow- 
ing categories were used to include principles studied: (a) refinement of 
statements of principles, (b) formulation of lists of principles in different 
subject-matter fields, (c) evaluation of principles in terms of course con- 
tent, (d) activities which contribute to development of understanding of 
principles, and (e) association of principles in one field with those in 
another. 

Blanchet believed there is an ample number (more than 3000) of prin- 
ciples of science for use by textbook writers, teachers, and curriculum 
makers; and that there are many learning activities which can be used for 
developing understanding of these principles. He saw need, however, for 
refinement, and need for a set of criteria generally accepted as definitive 
for a principle of science. Principles need to be categorized as (a) large and 
inclusive or (b) subsidiary. The evaluation and refinement of principles 


need to be extended to include their ramifications in terms of classroom 
application and the dynamics of living. 


Television 


Ach i 
apter would be required to abstract recent studies which include the 


Pee nien sanen hes open-circuit and closed-circuit television. 
tween students taught ir Hl no significant differences in achievement be- 
typical. However, thes do gne and those taught conventionally" were 
Linn me » these should not be Interpreted to mean that there is no 

ss is taught by television rather than in person. Television 


seems to be slightly inferi i 

gntly inferior to conventional i i i 
€ a ge 
IAEN, instruction in most colleg 


Summary 


„It must be realized that a limited treatment of the only sort possible 
within a chapter cannot survey or adequatel ; y ] 
lit : quately recognize many fine researc^ 
studies in college-level science education published during the last four 
t ing ne 
years. We ge x d a few which are outstanding in content and ex- 
: : g 
ecution, or which sum up an area or break ground in a new area 0 
importance. 

It should be noted that at least one very important area of college-level 
science education has been left untouched for lack of objective research 
studies. That is evaluation of the quality of graduate-level science education 
achieved in the institutes supported by the National Science Foundation 
In view of the rapid growth of these during the last four years and the 
increasing role played by them in the graduate programs of most universi" 


level institutions. such evaluation should be undertaken. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Teaching of Mathematies at the College 
and University Level 


GILBERT ULMER and DONALD TILLOTSON 


"ss LAST few years' unprecedented interest in improving the teaching of 
college mathematics is evidenced by reports in the American Mathematical 
Monthly of papers presented at section meetings describing new programs 
and by conferences and symposiums on undergraduate mathematics 
throughout the country. A greatly increased number of articles, a nationally 
televised course with a new kind of content, and the activities of such 
groups as the Committee on the Undergraduate Program in Mathematics. 
the Division of Mathematics of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Society for Engineering Education, and the Confer- 


ence Board of the Mathematical Sciences give added proof of interest in the 
field. 


The actual research reported is almost insignificant in comparison with 
been almost no scientific study of the need 
college curriculum or the effectiveness of 
s is not to say that changes should not be 
s established or that new curriculums should 
orth is clearly proved. Sufficient reason for 
hematicians from universities and from in- 
mathematics developed in recent decades is 
should replace parts of the classical curriculum. 
has been made of special provisions for supe 
aps the benefits of enriched programs are 50 
obvious that evaluation seems superfluous, or perhaps it would be difficult 
to design significant research in this area. 


change lies in the fact that mat 
dustry agree that much of the 
important and useful, and 

Little formal evaluation 
rior students. Again, perh 


Teachers and Method 


Two studies dealt with the teaching of college mathematics. Gavurin 
(1957) studied professional characteristics of teachers (a) in the 25 oldest 
colleges in the United States during the years 1888-1941, and (b) in : 
recent sample of 117 colleges of various Sizes and types of organizatii 
He found a range of training and professional activity in teachers in the 
latter group which tended to vary with the size and program of the € : 
faepe oth the same way as these factors varied with time in the forme 
e 


group. 
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Woo-Sam (1960) attempted to discover personal factors in teachers 
related to their teaching effectiveness as measured by student achievement. 
He found no factors on the scales used which varied significantly with 
such effectiveness. He also found no significant improvement in effective- 
ness as a result of counseling by a superior on the basis of the results of 
a student-rating scale. 

Cummins (1960). experimenting with emphasis on student experience 
and discovery. prepared study guides and conducted class discussion so 
as to enable students to develop the concepts of the calculus for themselves. 
Comparison of the achievement of the experimental classes with control 
classes taught conventionally by another instructor indicated no significant 
differences in problem solving and skills but greater understanding of 
meanings. 


Prediction and Placement 


A problem in many colleges is accurate identification of students who 
may profitably begin their study of college mathematics with analytic ge- 
ometry and calculus. Knights (1957) used the recognized techniques of 
test construction to develop and standardize an instrument for predicting 
Success in analytic geometry. Also studying analytic geometry, Miller 
(1960) found that a combination of high-school average and scores on a 
trigonometry test had a predictive coefficient of .35. 

Corotto (1958) found that both the ACE Psychological Examination 
and a locally constructed screening test would distinguish at a significant 
level between potentially successful and potentially unsuccessful students 
In their first mathematics course at the University of Houston. The screen- 
ing test proved to be the better predictor. Schmidt (1958) found signifi- 
cant relations between scores made by entering freshmen on a junior- 
high-school mathematics test and their achievement in a general-mathe- 
matics course and in all courses at Florida State University. One measure 
tabulated was the ratio of credits earned with A or B grades to those with 

S or F’s for all students who scored in a given tenth of the test norms. 

Graybeal (1958) considered interest inventories and biographical data 
aS well as intelligence test scores and high-school averages in prediction 
9f performance in college algebra. The predictive value of the data ied 
according to which of the following criteria was used: (a) achievement 
aS measured by a standardized test or (b) success as indicated by the de: 
Structor’s grade. Stone (1957) used the Wherry-Doolittle method to le- 
velop a multiple-regression equation to predict four-year averages 1m 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. The significant variables were Res 
on the ACE Psychological Examination, one part from epe 6 
mdi ce Scale, two scales from the Deeds ot s mechanical- 
3 € mechanical part of the Kuder Prefere.: 


á EC iffenburgh 
Interest. score had a negative relation with the criterion. Riffenburgl 
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i jectiv chni i ignificant differences 
(1960). using a projective technique. did not find Sgm figa MR 
in personality traits between high achievers and low achievers in colleg 
n ) E 
algebra. 


Attitudes 


Cristantiello (1959), using a scale developed by Silance to measure sd 
attitudes toward mathematics of college sophomores in business, ig 
science, and science curriculums, found the majority to be NOR 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was used with students ae 
pressing extreme attitudes in an attempt to identify traits correlating w K 
these attitudes. With the business and social science groups no such tra : 
were found. With science students, favorable attitudes tended to i dh 
pany high scores on the endurance and achievement scales, and unfavor 
able attitudes correlated with the succorance and nurturance scores. ne 

Tape-recorded interviews with students professing a fear of mathematics 
and with some high achievers were compared by McDermott (1956) in a 
study of possible causes of such fear. Dreger and Aiken (1957) estab- 
lished evidence of the existence of a “number anxiety” distinct from gen- 


eral anxiety by means of a modification of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale and measurements of galv 


anic skin response. 


Curriculum 


During the period included in this rev 
matics curriculum was the subject of much 
however, involved relatively 


iew the undergraduate mehe 
discussion and revision, which, 


little formal research. Means (1958) sub- 
mitted a list of 73 possible objectives for freshman and sophomore mathe- 


matics courses to a jury of experts and to mathematics teachers in seven 
Texas colleges. The agreement of the two groups in their over-all ratings 
of these objectives was evidenced by a correlation coefficient of .78. Means 
then sought to evaluate the extent to which the objectives recognized as 
valid were being realized at these colleges. To do this he examined cata- 
logues, course outlines, and examinations from the institutions and ad- 
ministered a special test to a sample of the students. 

In this study, certain objectives were criticized by some evaluators aS 
properly being the concern of the high school rather than of the eale 
This agrees with the actions of some institutions in discontinuing reme e 
courses. Corotto (1958) found that students who took a remedial Eja eh 
were not significantly more successful in the next mathematics course th 
tudents of equal ability who had omitted the remedial course. a 
É minal students in junior colleges, Rowe (1957) found that h 

For ter d largely on socialized arithmetic and elementary algebra we 
QOUTE e as role of mathematics in the world today produced gains = 
par pene hievement over that of students in a course in Hime, 
rds enrolled in a mathematics course. A study of nee 

mathemalic: 
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and objectiv lai 
ves 5 
aed ic : led McNair (1959) to contend that one year of mathematics 
e oo of all junior-college students. 
„ayton 57 : : 

M fas e un found that of 91 colleges reporting a general-education 
PUE ine y 46 ds ge some mathematics. For the 91 institutions, the 
ge > amount of requir ics was 7 i AI 
hom 5 i quired mathematics was zero to eight hours. with 
Mun i . The mean number of hours of mathematics considered 
Wi eel i respondents was 4.82. Agreement on topics desirable in 

a required course c : : : 
Milligan e g centered on items from arithmetic and algebra 
g 3 me X RCM, $3 ge : a 
S bei ta lished objective criteria for validating topics in 
Ghaxrer Jo : ematics and used them in constructing such a course 
ges "alc: : e Ww 
bo Macc os pee course during the present century were mapped 
) 58 tiee reports, e : 
Beige. Nes eren rom committee reports, college catalogues. and text- 
In Fite MORE seemed to be established in 1910 and 1940. 
atched cla i alvtic 5 
C. Misi as s of solid analytic geometry Pettofrezzo (1959) 
buie feat approach in one, the algebra of numbers in the other. A 
aublevemesd sing validated, revealed no significant difference in 
nt betweer 3 : 2 $ : 
n the groups. Of perhaps greater importance might 


hav 
€ been tl ah 

^ he ability onde : 
anda. ability of the groups to understand vector concepts in later 


Math í 5 
ematics for Special Curriculums 
By means , 
quence Sh Med fg Diii technique, Horton (1959) arrived at a 
matching the order A reshman mathematics for engineers most closely 
the reorganizati of topics in nine texts. This was one part of a study of 
In his condlusi ion of such a course to promote the formation of concepts. 
with land e he emphasized unification around the function concept, 
_ Prentice Git oon preceding formal developments. 
Involved in tlhe st dv entified the mathematical definitions and theorems 
plete logical don in y of electrical engineering. organized them in a com- 
Year-courses, + C Li. and outlined a corresponding sequence of three 
agriculture stude va and Glock (1959). comparing the achievement of 
With that of a sd assigned to a special freshman mathematics course 
difference in es M not taking the course, found no significant 
etween the nx re queni averages or marks in later mathematics courses 
Posure of all V e and control groups, perhaps because of the ex- 
n immediate us to some mathematical instruction in science courses. 
the freshman Persistence and in gain in mathematical knowledge during 
de Sie dip data favored the experimental group. i 
ehavioral involved the mathematics curriculum for students of A 
economics Wikies Becker (1959) outlined a course for sociology e 
artmouth Hae after seeking to identify the essential ane d us 
Ommittee on eg Writing Group (1958), under the diee us 
matical Assoc; a L ndergraduate Program in Mathematics © ET ed 
Materials for ation of America, prepared two vo "e 
a second-year mathematics course emp SUEY 
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in the social and biological sciences. Programs for students preparing for 
positions in industry were studied by Hart and Wood (1959) by means of 
a rating scale. Head mathematicians in large firms indicated their opinions 
of the value for training applied mathematicians of the courses commonly 
offered beyond the calculus. 


Programs for Superior Students 


Honors sections of mathematics courses continued to challenge superior 
students. At Princeton, the program was extended to the junior year. 
whereas at Dartmouth, three "tracks"— standard, honors, and social science 
applications—were continued through all four years. May (1958) re- 


ported that a small honors group at Carleton College engaged in projects 
during the fourth semester after 


freshman and sophomore courses in three semesters. 

Other programs, not yet subjected to formal evaluation, were the inde- 
pendentstudy plan required of all students at the College of Wooster 
(1958), culminating in a senior paper and a comprehensive examination; 
the undergraduate thesis at Reed; the College of Quantitative Studies at 
Wesleyan, where one-fourth of the student’s time is devoted to projects 
and problems; undergraduate research programs as at Carleton College 


and the University of Kansas: and a course presented by a distinguished 
visiting lecturer at Haverford. 


completing an enriched version of the 


Organization for Large Enrollments 


Increased enrollment in mathematics 


in number of competent instructors led 
zation. A desire to bring as 


instruction of master teacher. 
classes, films, and television. 

Two Investigations of class size in elementary college mathematics, both 
conducted in. Kansas, yielded conflicting findings. Notheis (1958) discov- 
ered no significant difference in achievement as measured by a standard- 
ized test between large and small classes at Kansas State Teachers College- 
Evidence based on class marks was in favor of smaller groups in a study 
by Simmons (1958) of classes at the University of Wichita. In each case 
large sections in 1956-57 were compared with smaller classes of the year 
before, with proper consideration given to Possible variations in ability 
factors. 


and lack of a comparable increase 
to experiments in course organi- 
many beginning students as possible under 
S suggested such measures as large lecture 


Films and Television 


The importance attached to the use of films and television was indicate? 
by the appointment of a Film Evaluation Board by the Advisory Boar 
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on Education and the Division of Mathematics of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council (1957). Developments in the use 
of these media were reviewed by P. Jones (1958) in an issue of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Monthly largely devoted to articles on this topic. 

A number of studies of the use of televised lectures revealed no signifi- 
cant differences in mean achievement between “video” and “nonvideo” 
classes. King (1959) used a conventionally taught class of a previous term 
for comparison, Other studies. by A. Jones (1958), Larney (1959), Gor- 
don, Nordquist. and Engar (1959). and Allendoerfer (1958) used regular 
classes during the same term as controls. Benner and Rogers (1960) com- 
E" achievement. with that of the norm population for a standardized 
all discussion sections were held to supplement 
1959). the tigations of Seibert (1958) and A. Jones (1958, 
aud ls studente met in cl sroom groups for a one-half-period lecture 
ind ae o for a discussion session led by an instructor. Dyer-Bennet 
vds "is 1958) reported the use of matched pairs of students in com- 
enai ac 2 in video and large lecture classes in calculus. Another 
rein Onh was the exchange of lecturers between the two groups at mid- 
alias Bs Elliott (1958) reported superior achievement by television 
joie Y» ever, the closed-circuit lectures were later replaced by con- 
i a ecture to a large class, in part because much of the improvement 
bbs. ibuted to the emphasis on self-reliance and careful preparation of 
assignments. 
meee was some evidence in the study by Gordon, Nordquist, and Engar 
ra Mi Utah that high-ability students achieved better with televised 
a Smil ps and lower-ability students better in the classroom. However, 
reveal ar analysis by Dyer-Bennet and others (1958) at Purdue did not 
doet d differences. The reports of Elliott (1958) and Allen- 
us r (1958) mentioned the effect on the general public of mathematics 

urses broadcast over educational stations. The presentation of expertly 
i courses in contemporary mathematics on the “Continental Class- 

om” series will probably be the basis for future research studies. 

A different approach to effective use of faculty was tried at Oberlin, 
where a long period of independent study was inserted in the middle of 
a year course. Baum (1958) reported that the experimental group did not 
evidence inferior achievement on course content to that shown by a control 
REOR which attended class all year. and that scores on a special test of 

earning-resourcefulness" favored the independent study group. although 


no ieni 
t to a significant degree. 


In most experiments, 
ectures: but in the inv 


P 
rogramed Instruction 
i ffec- 
, It. ds expected that there will soon be a number of reports x mined 
iveness of programed materials and teaching machines. Several prog 
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S rses, a been no 
have been written for college mathematics courses, but there has be 
evaluative researcl 


Summary 


Despite the vast amount of activity in the teaching of college st here 
versity mathematics, little research was reported. Studies ware con eios 
in local situations, usually by individual investigators, over short p d 
of time. Co-operative effort on Important problems is needed to be car 


pful are ways of moti- 
teaching of linear programing al 
s for small colleges, and further study 
ision sections with small discussion and 
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CHAPTER IX 


Provisions for the Academically Talented 
Student in Science and Mathematics 


JEROME METZNER and W ILLIAM B. REINER 


Recenr reports regarding provisions for meeting the educational needs 
et talented pupils in science and mathematics dealt with new curriculums, 
dag of study, administrative provisions, and after-school programs. 
a pe evalyation findings other than general or subjective estimates 
WETE degentes of the programs undertaken. In some cases the programs 
nc. pig for evaluation to be complete or they had not been fully 
. In others, no systematic ratings or statistical appraisals were 
undertaken. 
T of a study here does not imply that its research quality is high. 
The ud intended to serve only as a general guide to those interested. 
Beck pan of this chapter deals with the talented student in science, 
i pe qi with the talented student in mathematics. Most of the in- 
though = noted here were conducted at the secondary-school level. Al- 
little m. rovisions are being made for the talented at the college level, 
search on such efforts exists. 


Provisions for the Talented Science Student 


ae the special needs, abilities, and interests of talented science 
are tried many programs and practices have been developed; and as they 
löwine > evaluative procedures will no doubt be developed also. The fol- 
and EM were usually linked with carefully conducted guidance 
tronics nseling programs: advanced courses in high school, such as a 
ie PEDES biology. and instrumentation; ability grouping: 
of high. iae enrichment: advanced-placement courses; college attendance 
DES a ool students; research-participation programs 
people) grams) ; seminars (sometimes with technically competent : 
Proite. trips to science and mathematics, centers; special en pe 
as and examinations; participation In fairs, congressen ae À 
scien scholarship talent searches; special programs of indepen pni E 
si Ce and mathematics student institutes; apprenticeships to p pee 
entists and mathematicians: honors classes; tutoring by talented s 


"hey Joe Berg Plan. National Science Founda- 
à d teacher-educa- 


early ad- 


(sometimes sum- 
tent resource 


foundation programs (e.g. 
ial summer camps; improve 


> extra programs; spec 
g: television and film courses; 


tion 
inf Programs; block programin 
Ssion to college. 
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Provisions for the Talented in Elementary-School Science 


Experimenting with teaching science to the intellectually gifted in aar 
New York City schools, a teacher-specialist conducts a science prs etd E 
10 classes while the regular teacher remains in the room to esta ek, 
“carry-over” and a “team approach.’ This experiment, to z a aes 
through 1963, will attempt to determine the effect of this special sc 
instruction on the achievement of children in other areas and on the a 
tudes of the classroom teacher. No evaluation or progress reports are 
available. . . 

Davis and others (1960) constructed a battery of tests designed a 
measure the mental characteristics of young gifted children which included 
the investigation of five basic skills: scientific knowledge, space concep- 
tualization, vocabulary, number ability, and reasoning. The science test 
was conceived as having value in programs attempting to detect i 
giftedness at an early age. Findings indicated that the five intellectua 
abilities are only loosely related to one another but that they can be ac- 
curately measured in children as young as four to five years of age and 
that children gifted in one or more of these abilities can be identified. 

Norris (1958) pointed out that certain principles seem to be common 
ini es in caring for the gifted child: (a) 
eration; enrichment predominates. (b) Separa- 
tion of the gifted from the group is indicated as desirable, if only for 
short periods. (c) The earlier the gifted child is challenged, the better. 

(d) Subject matter is not as critical as building interests, habits, and at- 
titudes. (e) It is wise to cater to strengths and special abilities. (f) It is 
important to find and develop special talents. (g) Parents? co-operation 
is essential. 

Passow (1959) emphasized the need for opportunities at an early age 
for individual searching leading to reflection and discovery. The elemen- 
tary science program can be enriched by (a) differentiated assignments 
which encourage depth of activity, (b) group projects which deal with 
lopics at an advanced level, (c) extended materials commensurate with 
the learner’s abilities and desire to delve deep, and (d) opportunities to 
work independently with difficult materials, 

Simpson and Martinson (1961) listed several evaluative studies of the 
achievement of gifted elementary pupils in Science. In general, brighter 
students made greater advances in a given year than did average pupils: 
judged by standardized test results, 


Provisions for the Talented in Secondary-Schoo] Science 


Schaefer (1958) described an advanced science course for gifted € 
s high school which included college topics, such as the use of e 
eue me d the development of physical theories, Fetherston oer 
side ne nemen honors program for young scientists in Michigan. Th 
reported a s 
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course utilized seminars, field trips. and resource people. No evaluation 
had been completed at the time of this report. Summers (1957) provided 
experiences in college-level chemistry for gifted high-school students. 
Nine of the 13 who took the Advanced Placement Examination were suc- 
cessful in obtaining advanced standing. Norton (1959) described success- 
ful enrichment activities for gifted students in high-school science, includ- 
ing assignments of additional problems and exercises, special science clubs 
and organizations, state and national contests, and extended library serv- 
ices. 

Waterman (1957) described the National Science Foundation. (NSF) 
program in relation to teacher training, student-participation programs, 
curriculum. development in improving science teaching, and providing 
peter facilities for the gifted student in science and in mathematics. The 
toundation program is available for high-school as well as college teachers 
1n science and mathematics. 

A description by the University of the State of New York (1958) of 56 
practices for gifted pupils in the secondary schools of New York showed 
many specific programs and practices currently being used in the teaching 
of science and mathematics. 
oe (1959) edited a study involving two matched chemistry lab- 
ratory classes for academically talented students. The control group par- 
pied in laboratory work in the traditional manner. The experimental 
s p used open-end experiments with stress on developing scientific 
RENE ability, creative thinking. and scientific outcomes other than 
TUM NUMINIS No significant differences between the groups were 

in results on (a) a test of science reasoning and understanding, 
(b) a test of critical thinking, and (c) a high-school chemistry test. 

In 1959.60, as part of a program still in progress, 24 New York City 
Schools offered advanced-placement courses to 2366 students, of whom 
592 took the Advanced Placement Examination; 498 passed. The greatest 
number of pupils were enrolled in mathematics (813); chemistry (494) 
ranked second. Expansion of advanced-placement courses is being en- 
couraged where special abilities of teacher and pupils make it possible. 

Sams (1960) reported the use of rating scales by California high-school 
Principals to appraise procedures for gifted science students. The criteria 
rated highest were individual encouragement and personal guidance, op- 
Portunity for enrichment and advanced study, and self-evaluation. 

The Worcester Foundation, in co-operation with St. Mark's School 
(Massachusetts ) , has held nine-week summer programs for talented pre- 
College students since 1955, aided by NSF funds. The programs have ei- 
fectively motivated students into science teaching and medicine. Cooley 
and Bassett (1960) evaluated the Thayer Academy (Massachusetts) sum- 
mer program, in which talented eleventh-year students studied for two 
weeks at the academy under visiting scientists and professors. During the 
next eight weeks these students worked in industrial and university lab- 
oratories under the supervision of specialists and attended a weekly sem- 
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inar. The program produced considerable growth in their ability ta duin 
hypotheses, interpret data, and reason quantitatively. Summer Pa! 
for gifted high-school science students were regarded as successful. - 
(1960) described several such programs in science and DDR 
Brandwein (1958) listed some secondary-school provisions for. 
gifted in mathematics and science, such as differentiated grouping, assign- 
ments, and texts; laboratory work beyond the required exercise and 4 
portunity for individually conceived experimentation: and differentiatec 
tests with scope beyond classwork. Differentiated grouping and differen- 
tiated organization utilize clubs, laboratory squads, tutorial groups, sem- 
inars, special lectures, and homerooms for students planning to specialize 
in mathematics or science, The school-within-a-school or honor school is 
another device for obtaining free play of aspiration in a uniform admin- 
istrative organization. . 
Bish and Cilliland (1960) recommended curricular and administrative 
guidelines for supervisors seeking solutions to such problems as articula- 
tion, identification procedures, programing, evaluation, and community 
relations. The principal’s role in developing the program was elaborated. 
Current efforts to upgrade secondary science include modernization 
and reorganization of science courses to emphasize principles, broad gen- 
eralizations, and conceptual frameworks, Technological and applicational 
objectives have been minimized. Laboratory work is oriented toward ex- 
problem-solving approaches, rather than toward routine exer- 
outcomes are frequently obvious. Foremost among these ef- 
forts were those of the Physical Science Study Committee, the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study, the CHEM Study, and the Chemical Bond 
Approach Project, 
Bristow and others (1938) pointed out the need for proper revision of 
course content and grade placement in physics, chemistry, and biology- 
They cited procedures used by the Physical Science Study Committee at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which included simultaneous in- 
volvements of scientists and science teachers in developing learning units, 
tryout of the materials in classroom situations, and the training of teach- 
ers. The AIBS Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (1961) prepare 
an experimental volume of 100 "biological investigations for secondary 
school students," contributed by biologists, which are intended to meet 
the needs of teachers working with students of high ability and interest 
in biology. . » 
Learning materials better suited to the abilities of gifted students we! 
produced. Science textbooks for high schools were brought up to date m 
presented newer concepts, such as the bond theory in chemistry pic 
vanced energy relationships in physics. More pure science and cri nd 
thinking were included in proportion to descriptive and utilitarian scienc? 
” Barnes and others (1958) developed criteria for selecting SUP' 
ad ry reading books in the sciences for gifted high-school studeni 
pah the relative importance of these criteria. A survey of t 
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literature yielde P , -— 

tisse mE hes at 23 criteria. Questionnaire respondents ranked 
erc her enis acid others which should be included. The criteria 
render ma dips we ec nose pertaining to the effect of the book on the 
of 12 criteria ne ui ; en e nse quality of the book. A list 
school ‘Students iiid n reading in science books for gifted high- 
reading level of this x up and recommended for use in upgrading the 

group. É 


Provisi 
sions for the Talented Mathematics Student 


The most c 7 
ate eic provisions for mathematics students were curriculum 
and critical = A modern concepts, greater concentration of materials. 
curriculum develo id Fs Stressed: The following are being studied: (a) 
training; and al ds scope, sequence: (b) new materials; (c) teacher 
include evaluative edesigning of teaching methods. Few reports however. 
are in mae eae SERUSUOS as to outcomes, since most of the programs 
ges. They follow the pattern of those for science students. 


Provi H 
"sions for à 
or the Talented in Elementary-School Mathematics 


The K 
a alamazoo (Michi 
s bie Michiga Public Sc " z : > 
ions for gifted pupils gan) Public Schools (1958) described provi- 
mathematics oh tb i at elementary and high-school levels in science and 
s. rriculum erials : icy 
n n mal h E : 
rent were reported. TI terials, methods of teaching, and pupil achieve- 
several tests ees i. a in the light of pupil achievement on 
admin; s M red to success d a f 
administration of a E ege Panni uon desorber inei 
a) enrichment: (b) er ates ang science programs for gifted children: 
(d) ‘honors 4 grouping in specialized schools; (c) special classes: 
"aum 5 rse: H ^ H nid 
tivities: and irses, seminars. and special courses: (e) out-of-school ac- 
Simp and (f) acceleration. T 
pson ar e n 
veloped in y id Martinson (1961) described in detail 17 pre 
B yar ae 
arithmetic pro ious learning areas for students at all levels. In formal 
processes, children in programs at the lower elementary level 
ame period of time. The 
is currently developing 
Urbana public schools 
ugh 6. Although 


grams de- 


advance 

(eie D years over regular pupils in the s 

end Ap, cao ne Project (1960) 

and elsewhe mits on special topics in Champaign- 
ere for kindergarten classes and in grades 1 thro 


NOE spec} 
10l specifically : n È 
tial ae designed for gifted pupils, the project has many poten- 
eing inbrodness for them. New topics. such as informal geometry. are 
oduced at the elementary level. 
ematics 


ary-School Math 
cs students 
ronx High 
ter, 


Piso es 
Ovisio 
ns for the Talented in Second 


Anu 
m r 
Were iur of programs for gifted secondary-school mathemati 
ibed. Dodes (1959) discussed the program at the B 


chool 
of H . 
Science (New York). where courses on the electronic compu 
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such as the IBM 650, are being taught; and Kieffer (1959) no 
the advanced-placement plan in the Cincinnati schools. Freese (1 np fool, 
sidered introducing college mathematics in the senior year of high sc sera 
Passow and Brooks (1959) discussed the identification of talented sec 
ary mathematics students and proposed a curriculum for them. — 
A program for advanced students in mathematics, grades 10 t ecd 
12, was formulated by the National Council of Teachers of Mathem add 
which, in conjunction with the National Education Se REL 
on the Academically Talented Student, published material including p d 
visions for mathematically talented students (Vance, 1957). onim : 
Bish (1959) reported several studies describing enrichment and mo¢ o 
ization in grades 9 through 12. More courses were completed with hig 
grades in less than normal time by the gifted. 
" buldaieus af pilot anii. in Milwaukee Public Schools (1900) 
indicated that it is possible for superior pupils to complete the a earl 
mathematics sequence of grades 7, 8, and 9 in two years. Selected e 
entering grade 8 are ready for tenth-grade geometry. The accelerated ped 
grade mathematics class showed higher achievement over normal on m 
in both intermediate algebra and plane geometry than did either the tenth- 
grade or the eleventh-grade control group. " 
The University of Illinois School Mathematics Program (1961). 5 
rected by Max Beberman, has produced instructional materials, develope 
i teachers in secondary-school mathematics 
since 1951, Much of the program has appeal for gifted children. The oim 
mittee has three major theses regarding methodology: (a) There shou 
be consistency in approach. (b) Pupils are interested in ideas. (c) Manip- 


i i i E as 
ulative skills and understanding are complementary. The program h 


developed six units of instruction and plans five more in the near future. 
ols in Illinois, Massachusetts, and Missi. 
—mathematics committee of the cannon 
cally Talented Secondary School Pupil—made 


exploratory programs conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; St, Paul, Mi 


Needed Research 


?valuative research is needed to determine Whether or not the yer 
Eva sg cience and mathematics programs for gifted students ha 
ang oe is tal in realizing educational objectives. It is recommendet 
been ue Ends be conducted on outcomes other than scholas 

that intens 5 
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achievement. For example, how effective is the program for the gifted in 
stimulating and nurturing creativity. critical thinking. and problem-solving 
ability? The administrative aspects need research analysis. For example, 
what is the most effective arrangement for laboratory work, size of classes, 
plans for pupils, independent and group study, cocurricular and extra- 
curricular activities. and grading? What teacher attributes are most effec- 
tive in helping the gifted realize full potential? What training program is 
needed to produce the most effective teachers for the gifted? What are 
the classroom, laboratory, and field-trip group dynamics that promote 
optimum interaction among gifted students and between them and their 
teachers? Answers to these questions are needed. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Methodology of Educational Research 
in Science and Mathematics 


WILLIAM H. LUCOW * and KENNETH E. ANDERSON 


Succ a large proportion of the research in methodology during this in- 
terval was described in dissertations, these constitute most of the reports 
reviewed here. This chapter is restricted to the procedures used in investi- 
gations. No attempt is made to deal with curriculums, teaching techniques, 
background, results, or conclusions of the studies. 


Surveys 


About two-fifths of the studies examined were surveys, most of which 
gathered data by questionnaire; not all were validated carefully, particu- 
larly in the matter of prior submission to a jury. 


Opinions, Attitudes, and Interests 


Aylesworth's (1960) study of science teachers" attitudes toward problem 
Solving involved much preliminary investigation. Observations and tape re- 
cordings were made of 20 classes in schools of various sizes and in various 
Science areas. A preliminary questionnaire was sent to 20 teachers, and 
their responses were compared with the tape recordings before the final 
questionnaire was formulated. Belt (1959), measuring Muse et Tis 
School pupils toward science and scientists, found the accuracy-of-percep- 
tion items (multiple-choice) less ambiguous than the Likert type (agree- 
disagree-undecided) . 


Teacher Background and Teaching Conditions 


Searching for factors contributing to competency of elementary sen 
teachers, Berryessa (1959) used supervisors’ identification of i evi 
Standing female teachers, and chose the top 25 and bottom 25 (as evalua = 
by the Science Program Evaluation Scale) to be tested by as 
Kuder Preference Record, and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude s A 
Factors examined included childhood experiences, credit hours m ien 
Science, enjoyment of reading science materials, confidence in supe 
—— S seid itoba, Canada, 
es and Research of the University of Manitoba, 


*A i : 
grant fi the Faculi £ Graduate Studi iversi Minnesota. 
enabled Dr. Lucow to eanaub are t the research for this chapter at the University of ši 
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ability, grades in science, ring attitude (MTAI), stimulation, and in 
i si and in teac ing science. 
wo survey of the academic preparation of scien Lis 
was made by Pella (1958), who obtained the names of rar = oe 
from state departments of education records, secured their sain ear e 
scripts, tabulated data to show whether or not the teachers were iin ee 
or full-time science teachers, categorized schools according to aig ae 
reported on areas of teacher preparation in physics, chemistry, biology: 
earth science, health, and mathematics, _ 
A Canadian survey of the mathematical competence of prospective as 
mentary teachers was made by Nelson and Worth (1960), who compa is 
the trainees with their American equivalents at Illinois and Boston qe 
versities. Data on 468 trainees at various levels in the Alberta Faculty s 
Education were secured by means of the Phillips Achievement Test T 
Elementary Arithmetic and Glennon’s Test of Basic Mathematical ae 
standings, and by questionnaire for background. Comparison of Alber 
and American means was made by use of the Cochrane-Cox method in- 
volving weighted t-values, with no assumptions regarding population vari- 
ance. 
Norton (1960) surveyed teacher load in science and mathematics, mak- 
ing use of the Douglass definition of a teaching-load unit: teaching i 
preparing for an average class of 25 pupils for one period of 50 minute 


(ordinarily 84 minutes of work). A formula yielded the number of teacher- 
load units per week. 


Survey by Textbook Analysis 


Content, objectives, materials of instruction, and programs were Sur 
veyed by means of textbook 


ution of plane-geometry content by examining : 
textbooks published in the United States between 1811 and 1837, 13 be 


9 
: 864 and 1881, and 18 between 1882 
and 1899. 


Psychological Bases of Learning 


Surveys of factors, concepts, Processes, o 
leading to achievement u mathematics and science have been made ‘ews 
variety of ways. Miller (1960) obtained data from individual Vp Hh 
in which a randomly selected group of 40 Pupils thought aloud » a 
solv 1 seven verbal arithmetic problems. Recordings were made 0 n- 
solved 5 Jones (1959) analyzed excerpts of anecdotes in order to yes 
"cipe of beginning learnings which appeared to have resulted team 
"i ice experimenting to find out” by first-grade children. Stein ene 
“science exper for changes in ideas regarding objectives, c 
surveyed the literature g 
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method, teaching aids, and needed research in secondary-school mathe- 
matics. 

, Post (1958) used a confounded factorial design and analysis of variance 
in determining the significance of main effects and several minor-order 
effects of interaction of factors affecting the understanding of verbal prob- 
lems in arithmetic. Factors included size of numbers, superfluous numeri- 
cal data, familiarity of setting, number of steps, type of operation, and 
symbolic terms. Each factor was defined at two levels, making 64 different 
combinations in the study. 


Status Surveys of Programs 


Status-survey research provides data for comparative education. Faber 
MEG) used a survey team to visit Florida schools in order to observe 
provisions for high-school science. Lucow (1960) postulated a continuum 
ranging from laissez-faire to complete prescription of the elementary, 
Junior-high, and senior-high science programs in Manitoba. Voss (1958) 
used questionnaire, personal visit, and interview to survey the status of 
Sctence education in Iowa high schools. 

Redfield (1960) made a comparative survey of programs, facilities. 
and staff of secondary-school science departments by use of a stratified 
random sample of four public schools in each of seven geographical strata. 
" 1e procedure involved preparing the sampling design, inviting co-opera- 
ton of the schools, visiting 57 schools for three hours each, interviewing 


admini : k P 
administrators and teachers, and inspecting laboratory and library facili 
es. 


Experimental Research 


NI than 26 percent of the studies examined were experimental. ee 
ed to all the principles of replication, randomization, and "v " 
ra tability as advocated by Johnson (1951). In still fewer were the as- 
"mptions underlying the statistical treatment adequately tested. 

1 Gibb and Van Engen (1959) followed Johnson's principles when they 
xw a sample of fifth-grade children from 30 schools, divided them iota 
A .£roups of 8 boys and 8 girls each, and provided three poen 
Xperiences individually for the children in helping each develop the ma à 
ematical idea of area, There was replication of treatment ag tm 
Eroup. There was randomization in the selection of the sample, th Vari 
nement to groups, and in the method of instruction for each child. copa 
Uer Was controlled by restricting the IQ range to 100-110 and pit s 
seed to equal to or greater than grade 3.5 and by other uen inh 
«8 to location of school and homogeneity of classroom. The uni aeria 
tional scene included child, instructor, and assistant, with a scd a Cie 
SS aH conversations. Analysis of variance was used extensively 


Paring th 
8 the results. - 
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Anderson and Montgomery (1959) took care in testing asaumytiare WI 

ing normal-probability paper for showing normality and the Bartle T 
io eneity of variance and regression, with the result that the analy 
z Eva and covariance that followed were on a sturdier agii 
fus is usually the case. Analysis of variance was used in analyzing pretes 
to post-test variance increases. 


Two-Methods-of-Teaching Comparisons 


Two methods of teaching the determination of the characteristic by ie 
common logarithm were compared by Clebowicz (1958), who ye 
extension of the Johnson-Neyman analysis to three matching varia ie 
Graphs described three-dimensional regions or ranges of values for pm 
background trait wherein the difference in achievement between the p 
treatment groups was significant. Clebowicz found the time element to à 
a significant factor in learning. Dearden (1959) also used the Johnson- 
Neyman technique for combining findings from six sections and thus eon 
pared the treatment groups for the experiment as a whole. Pretests, post- 
tests, and delayed post-tests were used. . 

Jensen (1958) compared two treatments using the same curricular con 


i ae e 
tent over a two-year period. Random samples were checked for equiv alenc 
in intelligence 


Nayer test for h 
testing equality 
each year. Teachers were randomly assign 


classification system for analysis. : 

Kuhnen (1960) used a rotation technique, each contrasting group being 
experimental for three weeks and control for three weeks, in assessing 
the effectiveness of field trips in the teaching of botany. Criteria for selec 
tion of areas for field work were established by a jury. 

Nonparametric statistics were used in a science-film study by P — 
and Sadnavitch (1960). Use was made of the Mann-Whitney U-test, tie 
sign test, and chi-square. Schools were divided into two groups Sh 
for grade organization, student enrollment, assessed-property pert 
community population, type of accreditation, and number of fu ded 
faculty members. Achievement was compared by analysis of covari p 
holding constant pre-experiment achievement, grade-point averages 
intelligence. 


A Laboratory-Type Study 


«de 
i i i ith 16 thir 
-of-training design was used by Ervin (1960) with 1 SA 
dus children, whose problem was to predict the act! 
grade an 
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ofa y incli 

poe ph an inclined plane. A standardized verbal interrogation was 

qai ie Apparatus included a truck weight, a counterbalance weight 

^" "iow whose inclination could be varied. The children were trained 

ed ra ing he pi of variation of two variables when the third 
constant, and then we i i 

E, need vere tested on a second problem in which all 


Research Leading to the Development of Methods 
of Instruction and Courses of Study 


in pes 17 percent of the studies dealt with proposed methods and courses 

Jost ce and mathematics. 
Mice rie nia (1960) conducted five projects designed to increase 
or: devices Sae c in learning. The biology project sought techniques 
laboratory i wou d enable students to design and conduct appropriate 
dents apod Tire with increased self-direction. A sample of 22 stu- 
taught E ^ = IQ's above 100 were set goals, assigned tasks, and 
conventional t ch nniques. The instructor acted as consultant and did some 
he chemistr eaching—all in five 56-minute periods and two field trips. 
is relatedness” project; with the theme “The key to permanent learning 
oping ieri T ade two-year effort, the first year being devoted to devel- 
in the laborato x testing the hypothesis that self-dependence of students 
close MR increases with a concurrent decline in the necessity for 
self-directio lon. Measurements of acquisition of facts and increase in 
by W n were made in the second year. This experiment was reported 
Were Mo 
see ee re an integrated science course for nurses by 
and physiolog "Th ist of pun in chemistry, microbiology, anatomy. 
riculum eats he checklist was submitted to nursing educators, cur- 
students in th ants, junior-college instructors in these fields, and senior 
Braduates of nee schools of nursing. A shorter questionnaire was sent to 
of the hospitals. Standard scores were derived to estimate the 


Value 2 
of each item on the checklist. 


Predictive and Correlational Studies 


mood ra of the studies examined dealt with the relationship of 
Oakes (1959 characteristics to later achievement. 
Tegression 9) _used the Wherry-Doolittle method to ca 
igence " equations in score form to predict the contribu 
an pers nterests, aptitudes, previous academic experience, 
Ten in e nality to the academic achievement of gifted seven 
Bradle n accelerated general-science cur - 
Progra y (1958) used the IBM 650 computer wi 
m to estimate success in technical and skille 


calculate multiple- 
tions of intel- 
reading level. 
th-grade chil- 
riculum. . 
regression 


Output 
835 


th a multiple- 
d-trade courses. 
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included means, standard deviation. zero-order correlations; pois 
scores, residuals, and standard errors of multiple estimate. The 42 variab E 
in the initial phase were reduced to the three most independent ones 

hase. . 
uoc showed how the attributes of potential scientists mee 
be discovered through the application of multivariate analyses (discrim 
nant analysis, analysis of variance, regression, and factor analysis). 


Historieal and Philosophical Studies 


At least 7 percent of the studies examined made use of historical oT 
philosophical methods. 

Carlton (1959), by historical analysis, determined the educational con- 
cepts of 14 outstanding mathematicians between 1790 and 1940, which 
emerged from their psychological, historical. 
their creative thinking in terms of habits and 
bolism in their thinking. 

Philosophically, Obourn (196 
search because “we 


and pedagogical viewpoints: 
traits; and the role of sym- 


0) saw a crisis in science-education rer 
- + persist for the most part in being content with 
incidental, piecemeal and fragmentary research which nibbles away o” 
the outer edges of the basic issues while the central nucleus of these un- 
resolved issues builds up into even more formidable proportions. > + * 
May we not with some profit take a lesson from pure science research 
where issues of broad scope are identified, resolved into more specific 
problems, and then attacked on a team basis for solution?” (p. 21): 
Some broad issues are assessment of objectives, relative importance ° 
criteria, needed changes in methods, general attributes of potential scien- 
tists, needed research, and methods of implementing research. Whether 
or not efforts can be co-ordinated as Obourn believes necessary is an ope? 
question. The nearest thing to co-ordination occurs in the annual meet- 


ings of AAAS, AERA, and the various associations of teachers of science 
and mathematics. 


Large-Scale Studies and Projects 


Institutes, seminars, and curriculum projects and ] 
make Tie) OF 8 number of methods of research, but such lies: 
a very small proportion of the studies examined. Among large-scale inr] in 
Wittich and others (1958) acted as a committee to evaluate films use igh 

sics classes. In Kansas, several studies were made involving 300 hig 3 
physics pe ho took the Vati. l Meri hi Qualify 

hools and 7000 juniors who took the Nationa erit Scholarship om- 
En Test in 1958. When these students became seniors in 1959, they € o 
E ra uestionnaire prepared by the University of Kansas Bureau rn. 
pleted " e Research and Service, giving a 66 percent (4700) aa 
ipsu k Sanderson and Anderson (1960) selected 100 mathem@ 
In one $ ? 
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and 100 science students from the respondents who felt they had had 
inspirational teachers and compared them with 100 who felt they had had 
noninspirational ones, with reference to group achievement. 

] A large-scale follow-up survey by LeBold and others (1960) sought 
information regarding postcollege experiences of the engineering graduates 
of Purdue from 1911 to 1956. Alumni, faculty, senior students, and fresh- 
men made up four distinct populations, each member receiving a printed 
questionnaire, a deck of serialized mark-sense IBM cards, and other mate- 
rials. Size of sample was 6200. 

University of Wisconsin arithmetic studies were made at fixed ages 
for pupils of high, average, and low intelligence. Measures of acquisition, 
five-minute retention, and six-week retention were made for each intel- 
ligence level. A typical study was that of Klausmeier and Feldhusen (1959), 
who investigated retention at 117 months of age. 


Summary 


For the period under review, educational research studies in science 
and mathematics occurred in the following order of percentage frequencies: 
Survey, 39; experimental, 26; development of methods and courses, 17; 
predictive and correlational, 7; historical and philosophical, 7; large-scale 
studies and projects, 3; test construction and measurement, 1. 

The foregoing distribution is a picture of the existing situation, not 
necessarily what should be the configuration of educational research in 
Science and mathematics. In many studies, the problem of equivalent group 
sampling was not met well. Several researchers attempted to match in- 
dividuals on the basis of one or two characteristics instead of drawing 
samples at random from a specified population. Assumptions underlying 
statistical analyses were adequately tested in only a few studies. 

It is often contended that performance of research as part of the 
requirement for a doctorate is more important than the result, in that 
the degree attests to the candidate's ability to perform research. Neverthe- 
less, studies which revealed nonsignificant differences among methods or 
treatments or made inferences on the basis of poorly selected samples were 
disconcertingly frequent. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Introduction of the time element. If Method A develops more learn- 
ing and retention than Method B within the same time, or if complete 
learning can be obtained in a shorter time by Method A, then Method A 
is superior. When the amount of content dealt with in our schools is under 
question, importance of the time element cannot be controverted. 

2. Examination of changes in variance, e.g., Lucow (1960), as a way 
of deriving significant results from the data when differences in means 
turn out to be nonsignificant. If Method A produces the same average 
result as Method B but allows the expression of individual differences to 
operate as measured by increase in variance to a greater extent than does 


B, then A is the superior method. 
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3. Use of available sampling techniques. As noted, surveys sspe 
the largest category of studies. Many purported to be analytic, wit! i cu 
to draw statistical inferences. Yet careful attention to representativ el 
was not usual. Techniques such as stratified random sampling are ee 
known, and the selection of a sample to represent a population is on 

i nt steps. 

prr the p multivariate-analysis technique, such modes T 
statistical operation as partial and multiple correlation, analysis s 
covariance, and the discriminant function. Factorial design permils stra 4 
fication of data and the testing of interactions. It is possible to vary a 
essential conditions simultaneously rather than one at a time, thus yielding 
greater efficiency and comprehensiveness. The results have wider ap: 
plicability than those of single experiments, since the latter give informa 
tion only in respect to a narrowly restricted set of conditions. 
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FOREWORD 


Comparison of the October 1952 issue of the Review on educational 
organization, administration, and finance with this issue indicates a marked 
and significant trend in the nature of research in educational administra- 
tion during the past decade. The trend has been from an overwhelming 
emphasis on descriptive, normative studies to a relatively heavy emphasis 
on empirical studies based on theoretical constructs. This trend was evi- 
denced first by the inclusion of a chapter, “Administrative Roles and 
Behavior," in the October 1955 issue and again by the chapter, "Ad- 
ministrative Theory, Relationships, and Preparation,” in the October 
1958 issue. In these two issues, however, there was only limited indica- 
tion that theoretical formulations were guiding the research efforts 
reported in the other chapters. 

The emphasis on theoretical formulations and on empirical studies to 
test the hypotheses generated by these formulations continues in this issue, 
rie only in the chapter “Administrative Behavior: Theory and Research,” 

ut in other chapters as well. This emphasis is plainly discernible in the 
chapters “Staff Utilization, Development, and Evaluation,” “School- 
foe Relations,” and “Economics and Finance of Education.” The 
i nging nature of research presently being reported augurs well for the 
™provement of administrative leadership in educational organizations. 
io contents of this issue differ most markedly from those of the pu 
edis ing by (a) an emphasis on research related to the economics e: 
NE er (Chapter VI) and (b) the inclusion of a new topic, d 
veni and development (Chapter IV). Chapter VI reveals that Sim 
hie €rs in the fields of economics and political science, as well as in t T 
ade of educational finance, are attempting to assess the contribution ©: 

cation to the national economy. The findings of these researchers may 
Prove to be significant to all persons who are striving to increase the 
quantity and quality of public education. Also, there are few, if any, 
Froblems of more concern or importance to educational leaders an 
i Ose relating to staff utilization and development, and the quality o 
“search with respect to these problems appears to be improving. It is 
lieved that readers of the REVIEW will find these new emphases interesting 
and significant. 


RUSSELL T. GREGG, Chairman 
Committee on Educationd' 
Organization, Administration, 


and Finance 
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CHAPTER I 


Administrative Behavior: Theory and Research 


ROALD F. CAMPBELL and CHARLES F. FABER 


Tus chapter is concerned chiefly with theoretical and empirical studies 
of administrative behavior and of training programs in administration. 
Writings which seemed to present significant conceptual formulations or 
empirical data were reviewed; texts in educational administration were 
omitted. Reference was made to studies in educational administration and 
to those in the general field of administration which appeared relevant to 
education. The material reviewed was organized under the following di- 
visions: the development and use of theory, organizational behavior. per- 
sonal variables and leadership, the organization in the larger society, and 
selection and training. 


The Development and Use of Theory 


y Griffiths dealt with the development of theory in educational administra- 
tion in two important statements. The first, Administrative Theory, was a 
review of recent attempts in theory building, in which Griffiths (1959a) 
suggested that theory may be used as a guide to action, to the collection of 
facts, and to the seeking of new knowledge, as well as a means of explain- 
ing the nature of administration. He defined theory as “a set of assump- 
tions from which a set of empirical laws (principles) may be derived.” 
Eight theories in administration, four in educational administration and 
four in the general field, were then summarized. Griffiths concluded by 
describing his own theory of decision making in educational administration. 
In an appraisal of research in educational administration, Griffiths 
(1959b) suggested that the whole field is “value bound and practice 
oriented." He contended that few professors of educational administration 
do research and that social scientists are not basically interested in the study 
9f administration. This report is useful in depicting the paucity of careful 
research in this area; it may, however, ignore the interest and contributions 
of some social scientists to the field. I 
_ McClellan (1960) analyzed the growth of organizational theory in educa- 
tional administration. He suggested that such growth was due to the follow- 
ing: the role of the administrator in the development of a national system 
of education, the placement of able and ambitious men in a university pni 
or training, the appearance of theoretical models in related disciplines, an 
the obsession of American society with the notion of leadership. ; 
Davies and Iannaccone (1958) suggested that organizational theory has 


Sone through three stages: the technical era characterized by Taylorism, the 
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human era epitomized in the Western Electric studies, and the conceptual 
era we are now entering. The authors contended that the conceptual stage 
will bring a molar approach to organizational study, paying particular at- 
tention to functional relationships and interdependencies inside the organ- 
ization and in its social environment. . 

Halpin (1960), as a basic step in theory building, dealt with ways of 
knowing, in the following categories: informal (knowing the feel of things) E 
formal (knowledge of the rules), and technical (knowledge of principles). 
He contended that both scientist and practitioner should allow for all three 
ways of knowing. 

Gross (1959) analyzed sociological literature for its relevance to educa- 
tional administration. Most useful, he thought, were studies of organiza- 
tional goals, role definition, interpersonal relationships, social class, power 
structure, and role conflict. 

The question of uniqueness in educational administration was examined 
by Campbell (1959). Drawing upon the work of Parsons and Getzels, he 
developed six continuums upon which organizations might be placed. These 

continuums were (a) complexity of function, (b) intimacy of necessary 
relationships, (c) difficulty of appraisal, (d) staff professionalization, (e) 
public visibility and sensitivity, and (f) cruciality to society. He considered 
continuums (a), (b), and (c) to be at the technical level of an organiza- 
tion; continuum (d) at the managerial level; and continuums (e) and (f) 
at the institutional level. He noted that the unique elements in administra- 
tion were located chiefly at the technical and institutional levels, and that 


elements common to a number of positions were more characteristic of the 
managerial level. 


Getzels (1960) 


e discussed the relationship between theory and practice in 
administration. H 


e noted that three views may be taken of the problem of 
improving administration: (a) We might find the natural-born leader. (b) 
We might provide the administrator with prescriptions based on “best 
practices.” (c) We might provide greater conceptual understanding. Getzels 
rejected the first two views and maintained that the conceptual approach 
will provide relational maps, not specific itineraries. This provides the ad- 
ministrator with alternate routes and gives him freedom and opportunity to 
apply inventiveness and ingenuity to the practice of his art. A somewhat 
fuller exposition of Getzels’ theory is given in Chapter IV of this issue of 
EVIEW. 
gom (1960) took the position that in a number of areas, research 
sufficiently definitive to provide the administrator with specialized 
e ledge which he might apply to his own situation. In reviewing research 
ig aah school environment he noted useful findings in the areas of 
e amenity analyses, values, voter behavior, opinion leadership and mass 
on d power and influence. 
x m 959) on the other hand, suggested that the chief contribution of 
Ges (T earch to the practice of administration is in the concepts 
m rà to the practitioner. Speaking specifically of sociology? 
made av 
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m bo gos A what the sociologist has to offer is a series of sensi- 

cio i lytic concepts and ideas, based on theoretical and empirical 
ysis, that will allow the practitioner to examine in a more realistic and 

more incisive way the multiple forces acting in his social environment. 


Organizational Behavior 


Theories 


March and Simon (1958), in a provocative book about the theory of 


forn izai : : 
nal organizations, used assumptions about human beings as a basis for 
ior in three broad classes. 


T i Po "aes 
grouping propositions about organizational behav 
nstrument was promi- 


a: ape ot thie organization member as a passive ins! 
Teie a vohis aa the scientific management period. In more recent 
Vues es rari mo eh which assumes that individuals bring attitudes and 
lom: ir organizalion and which emphasizes the need for motivation, 
Med im S cgi ac The third model, which March and Simon prefer, 
Bilans c i organization. members are decision makers and problem 
is Bile nd stresses the rational aspects of organizational behavior. There 
(e mpirical evidence, as yet, to support their model. 
extension of earlier work, Guba (1960) developed a theory based 


on a : . 
assumptions of the second model mentioned above. He suggested that the 
behavior ap- 


m function of administration consists of eliciting human I p 
t a late to the achievement of organizational goals. According to his 
re is guided by two major elements: v puer m e 
vita um an Satira pc pere Pee thee Alaman ls pons 
h-terins of inistrator e icits ehavior atone eithe: 3 2 s | er 
Vested ; of the role dimension, formal power (authority) is delega 
ed in the office irrespective of the person who fills it. In terms of the 
deep dimension, informal power (influence) is earned and vested in the 
“dividual irrespective of the office he holds. To have authority without in- 
FSi or the reverse, is to be half powerful. Alienating forces which 
d aten to disintegrate the system result from the fact that the m major 
and voor determining categories are incongruent. To the extent E s 
personal demands are incongruent, conflicting behavioral demands ar 


ition. The administrator has the assist- 
t to institu- 


be- 


d that the crucial elements 
examining the 
esence of these 


hayj 
«lor was developed by Carlson 


tio 

ns : : 

of th can best be viewed as social systems. E d b 
€ social system of an organization are discovered DY 
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co : ignific 
Wiese internal interest groups develop and hedome EP izal 
nizations, Besides internal co? a 
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trols on behavio ace 
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have external controls imported into the organization from the larger social 
system outside. . or 

Presthus (1958) attempted to build a general theory of organizationa 
behavior based on the assumption that anxiety is the most critical variable 
involved. He held that the reduction of anxiety facilitates accommodation 
of the individual to the demands of the organization. Complex organizations 
have an exceptional influence on individual behavior because they are or- 


ganized systems of expectations. Status and authority reinforce the human 
tendency to honor majority values. The 


probability of compliance is in- 

creased by the fact that organizational behavior is highly structured group 
behavior. 

Bureaucracy and enter 

gested that the four mai 


or power. The 
ough, and a di 


Y accepted princi 
in the light of a 


To a large extent, final authority 
of the individual professional, 

French and Raven (1960) q 
based on Lewinian psycholo 


s is highly dispersed- 


over research and teaching is in the hands 


8y and previous n 


of professi " ool 
administrators and found that the con protessiona] authority of sch 


Sui e 
thority, ] giving way to p 

: MEE authority, Jam that au- 
thority is a privilege, never a vested right es concluded 


effort, and that the privilege is revocable at the will of t 
Hanlon (1961) defined authority as the ri he grantors. 
others in legitimated subordination, to issu 
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sions, and to expect obedience to those commands. He contrasted authority 
with power, which involves imposed subordination and the ability to apply 
sanctions. He rejected the concept of democratic administration and pro- 
posed a new model for classifying administrative behavior as ordinant, 
co-ordinant, or nonordinant, according to the extent to which decision mak- 
ing is shared or delegated. 

Argyris (1959) found that skilled employees, who are provided greater 
opportunity to express more mature predispositions, differ significantly 
from unskilled workers, who must perform routine tasks. The differences 
were in the direction of a higher sense of self-worth, greater interest in the 
quality of their work, greater creativity and productivity outside the organi- 
zation, and a greater sense of self-actualization. Argyris (1960) also found 
that although a policy of high wages, excellent working conditions, and 
minimal involvement may lead to acceptable levels of morale and motiva- 
tion when things are running smoothly, this type of organization tends to 
break down under stress. Involvement in determining organizational pro- 
grams is a prerequisite to enduring organizational commitment. 

A number of field studies reported by Kahn and Katz (1960) showed 
that four variables—the supervisor’s ability to play a role differentiated 
from that of his subordinates, the degree of delegation of authority or 
closeness of supervision, the quality of supportiveness or employee orienta- 
tion, and the amount of group cohesiveness—are related consistently to the 
productivity of a group and to the psychological returns to group members. 

Talacchi (1960), in a well-designed study, discovered a relationship 
between the size of the organization and the general level of employee satis- 
faction, Large units tend to have a lower level of satisfaction; and a lower 
level of satisfaction is associated with dysfunctional behavior on the part 
of employees, such as absenteeism and interpersonal conflict. eed 

Willower (1960b) discussed the relationship between professionalization 
and satisfaction. He hypothesized that the professional in an organization 
Prefers flexible, hands-off leaders; derives satisfaction primarily from the 
achievement of professional goals; identifies with the profession rather than 
with the organization; and is maximally productive when organizational 
and professional goals coincide. E 

In an intriguing article Chase (1960) presented a new formulation of 
the work cycle: (a) Motivation releases energy for work directed toward 
Organization objectives. (b) Work under appropriate conditions leads to 
achievement. (c) A sense of achievement, when accompanied by recognition 
and other rewards, tends to produce satisfaction. (d) The experience of 
Satisfaction predisposes toward further achievement in the belief that E» 
also Will prove rewarding, and thus is transformed into morale, or the 


disposition to productive work. (e) This disposition is vitalized and the 


t é REO ding to satis- 
z.ored energy is released by motivation. (f) Work lt le eL n his 


action; and so the cycle continues. The administrator mg” aeos ei 
effectiveness in implementing goals by paying major attention 
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tion, work, and achievement, allowing satisfaction and morale largely to 
, 
take care of themselves. 


Personal Variables and Leadership 


Vroom (1960) found that the more 
an organization, the greater the tende 


between the organization's goals and his own. Accuracy of perception a8 
influenced by (a) extent of agreement between personal and organizational 
goals and (b) attitude toward the organization. 

A study by Wall (1959) showed si 
educational specialists, teachers, 
sample were described as being 
than either of the other 


Positive a person’s attitudes toward 
ncy for him to perceive a similarity 


liberal, and progressive 
ere more authoritarian, E 
administrators tended to fa 


: mor rd 
i ais t community, but principals rate 
good” by superiors Were more stron x * : 


i A han 
were principals rated “Door,” gly oriented to the community th 
Malo (1959) 


Lipham (1960) used so; 
as the Edwards Personal P 


activity, (b) concerned with ach; engage in strong 
status, (c) able to relate w, 
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(a) interpersonal relations, (b) intelligent operation, (c) emotional sta- 
bility, (d) ethical and moral strength, (e) adequacy of communication, 
and (f) operation as a citizen. Nunnery (1959), reporting three separate 
studies which compared scores on the Tennessee Rating Guide with scores 
on a battery of tests, concluded that there is no one best instrument for 
predicting effectiveness as a school administrator. 

Boyce (1960) compared the performance of elementary-school principals 
from three school systems on five tests with evaluations of their professional 
effectiveness by their superiors. He found several relationships between the 
Predictive instruments and the criterion measure. The Aesthetic and Reli- 
8lous scales of the Allport-V ernon-Lindzey Scale of Values and the Abase- 
ment and Nurturance factors of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
yielded significant positive correlations with the effectiveness ratings by 
Superiors, 

Abbott (1960) examined the influence of values on superintendent-school 

oard relationships. He found that these relationships are influenced not 
rer A whether the superintendent and board members are in agreement 
the asic Assues, but also by how each member of the relationship perceives 
Positions of other members. 
Hena 8y of administrator-reference-group conflict was developed by 
inni (1960). He found that some conflicts result from real digeri 
mös n the beliefs and values of superintendents and of others, but that 
differences arise from the superintendents’ misperceptions of the true 
of affairs. 
bien (1959) found that principals overestimate the diman a 
i i views and the views of their superintendents. He = this 
Përse y to faulty communication by the superintendents rather than mis- 
€ption by principals. Perhaps Hencley's findings would cause him to 
9dify his views. 


A 
nalyses of Leadership Behavior 
dep nis (1959) attempted to build a coherent leadership theory. He 
ned leadership as the process by which an agent induces a eo 
Bis "ave in a desired manner. In his formulation, leadership consists e 
ver, a leader, and influence. Power is the perceived ability to contro 


ap 
Propri * z i ewards 
Priate rewards; a leader is an agent who in fact wields these rt 


(or Puni , dinates’ 
3 : ordinates 
Sr Punishments) ; influence is an agent’s control over the sub ee 


s i H H 

Sh pation of needs. Bennis developed a typology of organizations 
Wer : à 

nep cider with secondary- 


€plicatin in? . f leadership behavior. 
Sc g Halpin’s earlier study of leadership beh > 
hoo Principals iiber than superintendents as subjects, Evenson (1959) 


Te i sirin 

bene that superintendents, princip als, and teachers ope eere 
;.Vlor that i ; as—initiating structure 

ation, Th at is strong in two are IB nve independent, uud 


e two kinds of behavior are important, 25 
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not incompatible. Inasmuch as there was much disagreement among the 
three groups in describing the principal's behavior, Evenson cautioned 
against accepting for evaluative purposes the ratings of the superintendent 
alone, the staff alone, or the principal himself alone. 

Willower (1960a) found that principals employing an idiographic lead- 
ership style tend to regard teachers as professionals to a greater extent than 
do principals employing a nomothetic leadership style. His study was well 
grounded in theory and involved a large sample from many school districts. 


The Organization in the Larger Society 
Policy Making 


A number of studies have dealt with the relationship between the organi- 
zation and the larger society of which it is a part. Thompson and McEwen 
(1960) analyzed previous theoretical and empirical studies and found that 
goal setting was a significant area for organization-environment inter- 
action. This interaction is both competitive and co-operative and might be 
categorized as follows: (a) competition—rivalry between two or more 
organizations mediated by a third party; (b) bargaining— negotiation of 
an agreement for exchange of goods and services between bio or more 
organizations; (c) co-optation—absorbing new elements into an organiza- 
tion to avert threats to its existence; and (d) coalition combinano 8 
~~ or more organizations for a common purpose. 

Mo PN c» pn the process of policy making in education 
| prop t How chart. He suggested that policy originates in the basic 

social, economic, political, and technological forces of societ often na 

tional and world-wide in scope; that these forces produce deba the seek- 

ing of information, attempts to influence, and other political activity whic 

is usually interrelated at local, state, and national levels; and that suc 

st nda rd tron V ple id mr 
6 : } uentials who participated in the process. 

Five policy-making decisions of a board of education over an extended 
period of time were examined by Cunningham (1959). He divided the 
process into initiation, definition, deliberation, enactment and conse 
quences, and noted that cultural values affected each stace "When boar 
members were unable to agree on alternatives, osfion ek likely t° 
form based on personal and organizational values or on commitments t° 
reference groups with similar interests. Coalitions made the independent 
board member very important, decreased the policy alternatives, promote 
bargaining outside of board meetings, and made the superintendent’s tas 
difficult. 

Walton (1959) suggested that there are three general approaches te 
administration : (a) no clear differentiation of the role of administrato" 
from that of the scholar and teacher; (b) clear differentiation of admin 
tration as à special function in an organization; and (c) unwitting accep 
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ance of complexity of organization and of society, often resulting in the 
need for the administrator also to become the chief policy maker. Walton 
accepted the second position and developed a logical theory in which policy 
making and administration were separate and distinct. The administrator 
discerns purpose; he does not influence it. Culbertson (1961) wrote a cri- 
tique on Walton’s position in which he suggested that the proposition that 
administration is common in all organizations is an oversimplification, and 
that Walton’s position does not explain the role of the administrator when 
he is confronted with conflicting purposes. 


Community Influence on the School 


Downey (1960) summarized a number of studies having to do with the 
relationships between various subpublics and their perception of the task 
of the school. Level of schooling and occupational status were found to be 
the best predictors of how people perceived the purpose of the school. While 
there was general agreement that the intellectual purpose was most im- 
Portant, people with more schooling and higher occupational status gave 
such a purpose even greater emphasis. People with less schooling and 
Ower occupational status tended to give more importance to the social 
and vocational purposes than did the first group. 

ommunity power structure was dealt with in two studies. Foskett (1960) 
examined the conditions under which individuals in two Oregon commu- 
nities came to exercise influence upon community decisions and noted the 
relationships among these leaders. Some leaders were identified with sev- 
eral areas of activity and some with few. School leaders tended to be iden- 
tified only with schools. The amount of influence of a leader seemed to 
?* related to his social prestige, sound judgment, and integrity. Foskett 
Concluded that a few highly influential leaders have great influence on com- 
munity decisions and that education is underrepresented in this group. 
€ also concluded that the businessmen in a community do not constitute 
Power elite that dominates decision making. : 

iller (1958) studied decision-making cliques in a West Coast city and 
s an English city, using methods developed by Hunter in his ana 
is Y- He concluded that in the cities he studied influentials do not repeate d 
Ct in Concert, utilizing subordinate groups, as Hunter reported. m i. 
"a leaders who do bring other influentials around them e m 
i Sponsible for getting a civic project carried out. Although these E annt 
"BS do have a pattern and tend to be repeated, there jg a Se po 
oa of fluidity. Different combinations appear with dits ee m 
ide Person or group dominates. Relatively stable groups zt in which 
ntified with certain institutional sectors of the community 


s 4 " ogether 

"WU lave common interests. Certain key influentials ae peu 
Sula a i tend to 

activin When community issues arise, but they £ 12-15 key influ- 


: 3 " fluid core o 
Y to policy making. Both cities show a flu —- 
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entials, with up to 150 other influentials. Hunter's model of a stratified 
pyramid of power is not applicable to the English city, which has no single 
solid elite structure and no hierarchical dominance based on one institu- 
tional sector. The pattern is rather one of a kaleidoscope of recognizable 
faces shifting in and out of fluid coalitions as issues change. Hunter's model 
is partially applicable to the West Coast city, but this city shows consider- 
able fluidity among influentials as issues change. 

Two studies dealt with aspects of the relationships between the school 
and the community. DeGood (1959) found that administrators judged to 
be effective perceived community viewpoints more accurately than did less 
effective administrators. Moreover, effective administrators were less likely 
to permit their own viewpoints to color their judgments of the viewpoints 
of various groups in the community. McPhee (1959) found that citizens 
with emergent values tended to have a “modern” educational viewpoint. 
Measures of extent of approval of the schools showed no significant differ- 
ences between citizens with emergent values and those with traditional 
values. Citizens with a viewpoint toward education most like that held by 
their superintendent were higher in school approval than citizens whose 
viewpoint differed from that of their superintendent. 


Superintendent-School Board Relationships 


Several studies examined superintendent-school board relationships. 
Gross (1958) found that many school board members who are well mo- 
tivated have hazy notions about their jobs. Moreover, board members and 
superintendents frequently disagree over their respective rights and obliga 
tions. Significant differences in opinion patterns between superintendents 
and board members occurred in 21 out of 22 areas, in the study by Sletten 
(1958). He noted that “as the school administrator becomes increasingly 
aware of what his role should be—a role defined primarily by members 9 
his professional group—the gulf between policy-makers and administra- 
tors broadens.” Abbott (1960) found that board members who perceive 
their superintendents to be most similar to themselves in value orientations 
expressed significantly higher confidence in those superintendents than di 


board members who perceived their superintendents to be least similar t° 
themselves in value orientations. 


Selection and Training 


Briner (1960) studied the influence of superintendents’ attitudes 0n the 
selection of subordinate administrators. He found that superintendents apr 
praised the qualifications of administrative candidates on the basis of m 
kinds of information: the physical and character image, levels of pro^? 
sional and personal potential, and levels of demonstrated professional re 
nonprofessional competence. The 29 superintendents in this sample. lac 5 
a rational and systematic procedure for appraising the qualifications 
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candidates. The influence of attitudes on the selection of subordinates 
varied with each superintendent, but the superintendents’ attitudes repre- 
Sented a continuum ranging from the closed to the open mind. 

, T'upes, Carp, and Borg (1958) conducted a study of role-playing situa- 
lions in an Air Force officer candidate school. Scores for behavior in role- 
Playing situations appeared to be related to future success as an Air Force 
officer and also were significantly related to personality trait ratings. The 
Study indicated that the role-playing situation is a useful selection device, 
ut not predictive enough of success to be used alone. 

DeGrazia (1960, 1961) suggested that training people to be adminis- 
trators is more difficult than training people to study administration. 
Guetzkow (1959) said there are distinct differences in the intellectual tasks 
Confronting the social scientist and the user of social science knowledge. 

€ advanced the idea that experts needed for using knowledge are different 
from those needed for its discovery, and that a “social engineer” is needed 
$ 8 middleman between the scientist and practitioner. Drawing upon these 
K eas, Campbell, Charters, and Gragg (1960) identified three roles in edu- 
“ational administration: (a) the scientist, who is a producer of knowledge; 
(b) the developer or professor, who must be oriented to both the field of 
ee and the world of school practice, who communicates ange 
NR. S and practitioners, and who teaches future practitioners or ie 
System I (c) the practitioner, who actually directs a M 

Le Spe epus Cieciqur jai csse er 
A mulated material toe dig à tion i training programs. Clark and 

e (1959) ds iade do ase E hich can be used to test 
hypothes eveloped an operationa game which ra dien 
Game th €s about the efficiency of organizational performance. E e 

hd ind eory has been used in executive development programs in i wi = 
istratong. it has not yet been widely used in training educational adm 
© American Association of School Administrators (1960) examined 
Preparation programs for superintendents and career patterns of su- 
ndents, Superintendents were found to have strong liberal arts back- 
and nds, to have almost two years of graduate training in pep a 
nam ave a mean tenure of nine years in their present positions. m 
To, Preparation programs did little to select bap rige ird ped 
disci ig rather than field oriented, had little relationship with v^ ide 
Ing t d es, had few full-time students, and had little money to use 

°rrect these conditions. 


Some Observations 


Fy, : 
k i i in i sions. 
ph review of the literature we have gained certain impres 


: ini A i ften the 
theoreti © recent emphasis on theory in administration Mc Qu iin 2. 
“cal constructs are developed by scholars in the social $ 
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ciplines. These formulations, however, are being considered, and at puc 
adapted, by students in educational administration. Even most - s 
becoming aware of theory development and are indicating some readiness 
to find out what theoretical formulations hold for them. . à 

2. One problem in theoretical and empirical studies of administration E 
the disposition of different investigators to ascribe different meanings = 
the same terms. For instance. power and authority have different ey 
when used by Guba (1960) than when used by Hanlon (1961). This pro 1 
ably reflects the immaturity of the social sciences, of which the study © 
administration is a part. . 

3. There are many theoretical approaches to organizational behavior. 
Historically. these approaches include scientific management, human rela- 
tions, and rational problem solving, if we follow March and Simon (1958). 
Other approaches include bureaucracy and enterprise, anxiety, and socla 
systems. There is little evidence that a grand theory of organizationa 
behavior is emerging. 

4. There is evidence that the organization-person emphasis, first enun 
ciated by Barnard in his effectiveness and efficiency concepts. continues t° 
be developed. The work of Guba (1960), Carlson (1958), Dimock (1959). 
Chase (1960), and Vroom (1960), among others, had some relationship 
to this basic concept. 

5. Without denying the common elements in administration, there gem 
to be some emphasis on the unique aspects of administration in differen 
organizational settings. Argyris (1959) and Willower (1960a) suggest 
that organizations staffed with skilled or professional employees should | à 
conceived differently; Etzioni (1959) suggested that line and staff Se 
are almost reversed in professional organizations; and Campbell (195 
developed some continuums upon which organizations might be gem 

6. After years of futile effort with the trait approach to administration 
personal variables, perhaps categorized at a more significant level, @ i: 
being related to administrator behavior. While there are still contradiction” 
in the research, Malo (1959) found significant relationships betwee? eat 
sonal variables and promotability in business. Lipham (1960) found ! 


; x 5 3 hoo 
many of the same variables are related to judged effectiveness in a sch 
system. 


7. The external relationships of organizations appear to be getting nu 
tional attention. Conceptual work with social systems and policy ??', t 
illustrates this emphasis. Important in this area are the studies of £ qon 
(1960) and Miller (1958), both of which suggest that the generaliza " 
to other communities of Hunter's findings on power structure is ne 
propriate. 
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CHAPTER II 


Organizational Patterns: State and Federal 


WILLIAM H. ROE 


Tue OUTSTANDING characteristic of research dealing with the ano 
tion and relationships of intermediate, state, and federal educationa 
agencies was that it was descriptive. These areas do not easily lend heny 
selves to an experimental or controlled approach; nevertheless, one mus 
consider this lack a major weakness of research in this field. . 
In preparing this chapter several sources other than the standard i 
dexes were useful: the Elementary School Journaľs annual annotate 
bibliography dealing with public-school administration; the annotated 
bibliography, Administration of Higher Education, by Eells and Hollis 
(1960) ; recent issues of Reporter, a publication of the U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation; and the third edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, edited by Harris (1960). 


Federal Relationships to Education 


Federal relationships to education 


proliferated over the past three years: 
and so did writings on the subject; 


unfortunately, most writing only e% 
plained various governmental proposals or argued for or against federa 
“interference” in education. Norton (1960) reviewed federal activity 1" 
education. His study is of basic importance to any student as a complete 
description of federal relationships. A similar but simpler review Was 
provided by a publication of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education (1960a) 

Willbern (1958) pointed out that over a long period of time the national 
government became stronger in all fields, but that 
years this tendency, 


during the past ^ 
except in the area of defense, was reversed and activ! 
ties at the state level tended to increase, particularly in education. 


Reports of Congressional hearings were a growing source of basic I€ 
search data on federal relationships to education. This documentary data, 
although essentially testimonial and statistical, will be of considerab ^ 
value in the future. The following titles of reports of hearings D 
the variety of subject matter involved: "Science and Education for ‘ail 
tional Defense,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” “National Defense | qoe 
Copa 1958." "Youth Conservation Corps," and "Program of Gene 
University Extension Education. 


National Policy 


bell (1959) explained policy as the "official position of the nation | 
im id statements of policy in Congressional action, decisions © 
and tour 
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U.S. Supreme Court, and administrative interpretations. Antecedents to 
certain legislative expressions of policy were singled out by Campbell as 
foundation-supported efforts involving the National Manpower Council, 
the National Merit Scholarship program, the Rockefeller report, and the 
Conant study. He warned that present national policy is obscure and piece- 
meal, and cited evidence that we may be delegating our long-range planning 
to those who give grants and who cannot really be held publicly account- 
able. 

Land (1958) concurred in warning of the lack of unified policy at the 
federal level and pointed out that no single agency could or should account 
for or be responsible for all federal activities in education at present. 

Stoke (1959) and Phenix (1959) debated the issue of educational policy 
as an expression of national necessity. Stoke maintained that the needs 
of the nation were such that federal intervention was vital. Phenix re- 
butted with the claim that national necessity today is "the compulsions 
of knowing the truth and doing the right," and that federal influence 
Was not necessary to accomplish this end. 

Zeitlin (1959) concluded from studying the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the New Deal era that far greater benefits than. dangers would 
accrue as a result of increasing the role of the federal government and 
allowing it to provide direction and leadership as well as money to the 
cause of public education. He, too, recommended the clarification of federal 
policy, 

A policy statement by the President's Science Advisory Committee 
(1960) placed on the federal government the basic responsibility for in- 
Suring the quantity and quality of basic research and graduate education 
and urged that the government seek to promote the essential connection 
between the conduct of research and the training of scientists. 

Additional References: Leach (1959); Martorana (1960); Remmlein 
(1959) ; Russell (1958). 


Higher Education 


The relationship of the federal government to higher education was 
adequately treated in a book edited by Knight (1960). Here six authori- 
Hes, in a studiously written report, called on research, existing conditions, 
and experience to report on the present and to predict for the future. 

lauch (1959) offered a more routine presentation of the activities 1n 

igher education of the Office of Education. 


National Defense Education Act 


The National Defense Education Act (NDEA), reported on by the a 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa vith 
(19605), became effective after the last issue of the REVIEW en ip 

the area of administration was written in October 1958. Many thousands 
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words have since been published on this topic. These articles are ae’ 
with explanations but devoid of research. Writers have decried a a 
phases given by the Act, but none has shown definitively the results 
uu A analyzed the first year of operation in California of Part 
A of Title V of the NDEA. The only major conclusion reached e 
study was that the program increased counseling services. Eisen at E 
reported 10 recommendations by directors of NDEA guidance i 
institutes for improvement of the institutes. One of them encourage 
continued leadership from the U.S. Office of Education but scien i 
the need for local autonomy. Another questioned the need for the loyalty 
oath and affidavit. " 
Campbell (1959) reported the impact of the NDEA on state depar 
ments of education and the departments’ efforts to adjust their p 
organizations to administer various provisions of the Act. He found 
many state department spokesmen believed the Act to be “helpful to edu 
cation," while others displayed misgivings. 
The role of the federal government in desegregation is not covered here 
since it was discussed in two recent issues of the Review (“Human Rela- 


tions in Education,” October 1959, and “The Philosophical and Social 
Framework of Education,” February 1961). 


Additional Reference: Holderman (1960). 


State Relationships 
Over-All Role of State Departments 


The trend over the 
role of the state depa 
study set th 

The thre 


rea. 
relationship t° 
an 
Education concentrated on a com 
activities of the 50 states. These s 
sound, yet the reader looked in 
some leadership direction. 


. B ok . t 
parative and descriptive review of ally 
tudies were objective and mechanics 4 
vain for analyses which would prov 


Will (1961) presented a theoretical construct of state school an od 
tration, likening it to state government, with powers residing in pe a 
legislative, and judicial branches. He reported that 22 states amplo ^» 
state board of education, whose functions were chiefly legislative, ae 

ointed chief state school officer, who together with his staff functi ho 
T xecutive arm. Judicial functions were performed by the € a 
as t i Fon on technical matters and by the state board on civil matters 
bcm law as it applied to the schools of the state was analyze e 
n eur A Hearn (1959) noted a trend toward less specific educatio. 
three s 
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legislation in Tennessee since 1945, and pointed to the influence of the 
Bovernor and state board in promoting school legislation. The effect of 
Court decisions on education has been presented in a number of studies, 
the best of which are Posey’s (1960) study of Alabama and Lee’s (1960) 
study of Arkansas. Hamilton and Mort (1959) presented the best summary 
= the legal basis of state and federal governments’ relationships to educa- 
lon. 

A rash of histories of various state departments of education, state 
boards, and chief state school officers appeared in the doctoral theses. Of 
Particular interest were Garofalo's (1958) description of the beginning 
Operations of the Ohio State Board of Education as the state consolidated 
tts boards into one election board which appointed the state superintendent 
and Apgar's (1958) treatment of the growth of the office of state super- 
Intendent, 

That States were looking at themselves critically was revealed by the 
a number of published state studies of education. No less than 15 
os s 50 states published reports on some phase of the organization, role, 

unction of education within the state. The Kansas Legislative Council 
Were a report and the Maryland Self-Survey Commission (1959) report 

ypical. 

of "ie ( 1959) emphasized the expanding services of state departments 
Miis Cr in the improvement of education in Nebraska. Expanding 
Sylvanj; p greater centralization of effort also were revealed in ene 
in Ala y McCoy (1959), in North Carolina by Prince (1959), an 
fraises by Thomason (1959). Cursory reading might aee a 
Was m "eie of local control; however, proper analysis reveals that qu 5 
(1959) the area of state leadership and service as indicated by Hawk 

The end Grieder, Pierce, and Rosenstengel (1961). " 
ess im ady by Rich (1960) corroborated this trend. His survey ipe e 

i Phasis on inspection by state departments of education an more 
tena through co-operative action by state and local a 
Control. S (1958) study on certification also showed less rigid state 
of Pey (1958) attempted to analyze and determine the proper E 
6 ate department of education through the appraisal of state service 

selected school officials. Although the sample was limited to Georgia 
things. appraisal techniques were questionable, the study wisi 
an th a) Local school officials were looking for many more d 

°y received. (b) There was a wide variation in staff time 
Addon services. Hopkins (1956) reported similar findings. 
Uiong] References: Erickson (1960); Roberts (1960). 


Urri 

[u 

ulum and Instruction 

rovement of the instructional 


hool administration. Crewson 


F 
pro ler (1960) named emphasis on imp 
e most vital trend in state sc "e 


Sram as th 
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(1958) studied the New York State Education Departments mn 2 
fragmented concepts of supervision to a more generalized pes e 
leadership. He A d the reorientation in department outloo 

is change required. 7 
uo RE Mackintosh (1958) pointed to the development of ena 
riculum guides as opposed to required state courses of study as an Som 
of leadership. They also noted the greater freedom and flexibility xni 
local units in selecting textbooks. F. W. Turner (1959) reportec Kan 
Florida was one of only two states remaining in which textbook selecti 
was a state rather than local function. - 

The space race had its effect on research. State departments of -— 
tion became more conscious of the academics. Knapp (1959), in dne 
that the Ohio State Department of Education was particularly influentia 
in curriculum change, showed that the curriculum movement emphasize¢ 
a more rigid academic program. The trend was to increase requirements 
in English, mathematics, and science: to make available more elective 
courses in languages; and, according to Martin (1960), to increase paci 
visory activities in the fields of science and mathematics at the state leves 

Mahar (1960) noted that state responsibilities for school libraries were 
intensified, supervisory personnel were increased, and services wet? 
strengthened. Umbeck (1960) reported that state legislation in regard t0 
school attendance was tightened. 

Wimpy (1958) reported that in Georgia there still w 
in total staff services at the state level 
physical education maintaining favored 
that provisions in Connecticut for the inst 
equivalent to those in most states 


as an imbalance 
. With vocational education à" 
positions. Porter. (1960) ien 
ruction of atypical children We " 

» but he nevertheless recommended greate 
leadership in discovering and 


helping such children. d 
Additional References: Divine (1960); Hurd (1960); Simches an 
Cicenia (1958). 


Private Schools 


Official relationships between the state a 
by several writers to have their basis in 
rather than in explicit provisions. cil 

Beach and Will's (1958) study, made in co-operation with the CoN e 
of Chief State School Officers, was basic in this area. It included a pe^ i 
pilation of the legal provisions which determine the responsibility icm 
departments of education for nonpublic schools. Will's (1958) pent : 
tion chiefly concerned elementary and secondary schools and ining 

nted the Beach and Will study. Klinger (1958) found laws. pert on 
- ivate business schools in only 11 states, with administrative wag oe A 
io p? "divided between the state board of education and the state sup d 
ak Gacek (1958) found that approximately half the state ge 

areal legislation controlling the establishment of private junior col? 
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Colvert (1960a), in a survey of 136 private junior colleges. discovered 
that most state controls related to teaching certificates and courses in 
government and history. Administrators of these institutions felt the good 
features of these controls outweighed the bad ones. 

Additional Reference: Leslie (1960). 


Higher Education 


Studies of the relationships of the state and higher education increased 
because of strengthened leadership in the U.S. Office of Education and 
state departments of education. ; 

Martorana and Hollis (1960) presented a factual state-by-state descrip- 
tion of how higher education is governed. They identified 209 State boards 
Concerned with higher education and 748 public higher institution units 
for which these boards were responsible. Like Glenny (1960), they ad- 
Vocated greater co-ordination among the state institutions, although not 
at the sacrifice of freedom, autonomy, and initiative. The growth in single 
State-wide boards for higher education appeared to be a developing trend. 

Skages (1959) discussed this trend toward greater centralization of 
control over higher education in terms of re-evaluation and consequent 
limiting of local control. Colvert (1960a, b). investigating the extent of 
external controls on public and private junior colleges, found that control 
ee! Was minimal and that the administrators of these colleges con- 
Sidered it helpful. i 
_ Along with the increased interest in higher education came a noticeable 
Increase in related legislation. Hollis, Land, and Martorana (1960) <a 
Ported that more than 1000 items of such legislation were either enacte 
9r considered by the states from July 1, 1958, to December 31, me 

ajor emphasis was on such items as personnel, institutional growth, 
Physical facilities, student finances, and appropriations. ; 

Martorana and Hollis (1960) further emphasized the increase in state- 
Vide concern for higher education by identifying for the years: 1256-60 
a total of 153 stite:wide and interinstitutional studies of higher education. 

Criteria for the establishment of two-year colleges were studied by 
Morrison and Martorana (1960). Potential enrollment, financial support, 
community interest, and unmet student needs were noted as most go 
sy junior-college administrators. Morrison and Martorana (1958) ha 
Previously revealed the intense interest in the two-year college by their 
annotated list of studies. i 

n their study of patterns of organization and support uf ee 
Colleges, Martorana and Morrison (1959) discovered prom E, (1989) 
cern but still a tendency toward local and county control. White ( see d 
attempted to determine whether the county or local lupe pue iom t 
Zation best met the educational needs of the citizens of es one 

€xas. Factors which would:be common to many areas slightly fav 
the County-operated junior college. 
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Additional References: Brannan (1960); Brunner (1960); Pence 
(1960). 


Relationships of Intermediate Administrative Units 


Interest in the changing intermediate unit continued to grow and foun 
expression chiefly in doctoral dissertations. Ellison (1959). e ^i 
four counties in Nebraska and recommended their formation fy Ret 
administrative units. G. E. Turner (1959) proposed creation o TED) 
than-county intermediate units throughout Nebraska. Adams iy ie 
planned a division of Oklahoma into 18 intermediate units, each inclu nf 
from three to seven counties. These proposals appeared to be well ee ee 
however, none proved that services could not be provided under exis " 
units, nor did they clarify whether the intermediate unit should be orien 
to the local or state structure. EN 

Anderson (1959) analyzed the current status of the county as an o 
mediate unit in Nebraska and made proposals for increasing the usabill A 
of the unit as it now exists. The work of the county board of —, 
in California was appraised by Clowes (1960); he found evidence o 
lack of policy-making action and emphasis on the performance of und 
routine functions. Three other studies of different California Ew d 
found, on the contrary, that county boards and superintendents playe E 
vital and influential role in the development of a strong administrati 
unit (Crow, 1959; Snider, 1959; Stump, 1959). mem 

Additional work on the intermediate unit is needed. Implica . 
were that this was essentially a local rather than a state instrumentality 
yet there was no clarifying research. While there were areas in the sap 
where the county unit provided services and leadership, there wa$ 
known comprehensive evaluative study described in print. 


ilton 
Additional References: Godfrey (1961); Gregg (1960); Hamilto 
(1958) ; Munshaw (1958). 


Summary 


«onal 

Several trends were noted in the organizational patterns ofstate, nations 
and intermediate administration of education. The federal governar i 
increased its contact activities yet lacked clear-cut policies. State 
emphasized consultation and service and de-emphasized inspection: Me 
efficiency of local school districts was questioned, and proposals 
made for organization of larger intermediate units, m 

Studies reviewed here were essentially descriptions and SUL eared 

ily this would indicate basic preparation for more profound re this 
ge experimental and controlled variety. Unhappily, no trend i" 
rien rved. a" 
wow domo of dissertation research. It was discouragi?® ed 
fi Coen one or two doctoral theses in a hundred were rep’ 
fin 
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i " a " . è 
n any source other than Dissertation Abstracts or expanded into more 
comprehensive studies. 
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CHAPTER III 


Organizational Patterns: Local School Districts 


BURTON W. KREITLOW 


Aurnovcn there are district organization problems in cities, reorganiza- 
tion is currently primarily a rural phenomenon; thus city reorganization 
is given little emphasis in this chapter. This chapter reviews research pa 
the nature of local district organization, trends in reorganization, factor 
affecting reorganization, and the effects of reorganization. There was more 
variety in research in these areas in the last three years than in any prior 
reporting period. 


Organization of Local School Units 


Local Administrative Units 


Changes in school districts were charted in significant national surveys 
by both the National Education Association (NEA) and the U.S. ope 
of Education. Gaumnitz (1959) used a carefully worked out survey metho 
to obtain statistics on rural schools. One of the most important statistics 
gathered was the number of local administrative units. The base of identifi; 
cation was the rural county. Counties were stratified first on the basis n 
criteria developed from the 1950 census and next on the basis of percen 
of rural residence. The American Association of School Administrators 
(1958) enumerated types of local administrative units, noting the history 
of their development, variations in their financial abilities, and certain 
of the legal classifications and designations which one finds in the liter? 
ture. 3 

A number of reports were produced in Midwestern states, where scis 
reorganization was the most critical. McGhehey (1958) summarize H 
trends in Indiana from 1932 to 1957 and compared them with we 
in other Midwestern states. Barr and others (1959) gathered detalle 
information on all of the consolidated school corporations in Indiana p^ 
reported their status as of August 1959. Domian and Keller (1960) oy 
ported to the Kansas Legislative Council on elementary and secon size 
schools in Kansas, stressing number, evaluation, population, tax levy ey 
expenditure, socioeconomic level, and growth Patterns in the state. os BD 
summarized the findings and opinions of citizens school ope 
105 counties and made specific recommendations for school size, : sth 
and type of district. They recommended large-scale reorganizatio 

:nimums of 1200 pupils. 
obl nd Dawson (1961) prepared a most helpful summary o 
Nobis w a relating to rural organization, which included factua 
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bac 
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ground dat 
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on rural education and relationships to social and economic backgrounds. 
Keppel (1960) reported on the reform movement in rural education prior 
to 1914. Her historical study discussed the early ideas of rural leaders 
whose major efforts were toward curriculum improvement but whose ideas 
were later used as a base for better organization of districts. 

Additional References: Barr (1958): National Education Association, 
Research Division (1960b, 1961): Purdue University (1959); Summers 
(1958); Wright (1960). 


Local Attendance Units 


The most significant studies relating to local attendance units came 
out of the Catskill Area Project in Small School Design (1959a, b. 1960, 
1961). In this project 25 school districts in New York’s upper Catskill 

ountains region worked together on a number of programs, each in- 
volving small numbers of students in any one school. The districts included 
from 219 to 1100 students. Each school decided whether or not it would 
share services, The program emphasized the provision of expanded oppor- 
tunities. The first of these publications (1959a) reported the internal 
organization in schools serving small groups, developments in the direction 
of multiple classes under a single teacher, the use of school aids and visual 
materials, and shared services for talented youth. The second report 
(1959b) described in detail what school aids accomplished. The third 
report (1960) described shared services among small local administrative 
units. The fourth, a report on multiple classes (1961), described the needs 
Which they met and how certain space problems were resolved. 

Additional References: Conant (1959); McLure and Miller (1960). 


Trends in School-District Organization 


Small Rural School Districts 


The U.S. Office of Education, through its comprehensive statistical » 
Ports on the state school systems and local districts, continued to provi 4 
much of the basic data in this field. The survey procedure for dein 
county school systems was revised to coincide more realistically if ed 
that of city school systems. The indexes of educational conditions identi ie 

these reports consisted chiefly of averages, ratios, and depo mier 
as is Tecognized in the report, these statistics may have moa 


: uas ae 3 1959a) identi- 
Significant facts. Utilizing these statistical studies, Roesch ( orgimization. 


€d trends and research problems relating to neon the impact 
*veral studies charted the number of rural districts an ted on data 
reorganization on this number. Gaumnitz (1958) aa selected to 
Fathereq directly from superintendents of schools in counties 


7 i identified 
t the criteria of ruralness mentioned earlier. The 101 counties he 381 
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as most rural met these two basic tests: they were 100 percent b 
according to census reports, and 59 percent or more of the total popula «i 
lived on farms. He pointed out that 78 of the 101 extremely rural coun ed 
were located in the Southern and Plains states and that the 101 eye 
counties contained 32.778 school districts. The U.S. Department of +90 
merce (1960) reported 42.429 school systems in 1960, a decrease S ns 
percent in a two-year period. It was concluded that reorganization us 
facilitating annexation and consolidation had led since 1942 to a dec 
of two-thirds in numbers of school districts. L 
Harvey (1959), reporting on a comparison of two major types of poe 
district organization, indicated that the enlarged county-unit type of scho 
district was growing in number and spreading to more states. Dawson vds 
Isenberg (1959) summarized data from public documents to show that t 
number of districts employing nine or fewer teachers was declining shore? 
and the number of districts employing 40 or more teachers was gradua 4 
increasing. Dawson (1958) enumerated the three most inescapable reason 
for district reorganization as teacher shortage, small-district financial pr? 
lems, and inadequate curriculum. -on 
The concern of the Midwestern states with trends in district organizata 
resulted in excellent summaries by Barr and others (1959), Huys m. 
the Missouri State Department of Education (1960), and Shultz (196 = 
Additional References: Foster (1960); Gaumnitz (1959, 1960) ; Iw 


moto (1960); National Education Association (1959); Orr (1958) § 
Shultz (1961); Sumption (1959). 


Large Metropolitan School Districts 


" soreicts iD 
Zimmer (1961) reported on a study of 12 secondary-school districts 
the suburban area of Flint, Michigan, comparing enrollment, faciliti 


13: Fi : ith 
buildings, valuation, tax levy, teacher preparation, and special services i t 


: : " 
those of the Flint metropolitan system. He concluded that there was "18°" 


: BRE sal in 
need to unify many of these suburban districts and that resistance to doing 


cim ot ore 
so was as great as that traditionally ascribed to rural communities: M 
such studies of metropolitan areas are needed. 


Factors Affecting School-District Organization 


Ge ee g itical 
School-district reorganization is directly affected by financial, polit t 


: z © ted, DU 
legal, and sociological factors. Research in these areas has been limited: 
D 


i i than 
that of the past three years gave more information of practical value 
was previously available. 


Financial Factors 


jon 
aa ica? 
An American Association of School Administrators (1958) public ool 
d i i" d an entire chapter to school finance policies as they related to $ 
evote 
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district reorganization. The different kinds of state aid and their influence 
were noted, and earlier research related to finance was summarized. Finan- 
cial efficiency was clearly associated with the larger district organization, 
but it was pointed out that small districts in rich agricultural areas with few 
children to support had tax advantages which negated educational reasons 
for reorganization. It was concluded that certain financial advantages of 
reorganization—economical administration, equitable distribution of reve- 
nues, and equalized local tax burdens—are important factors. 

Chisholm (1959) reported that some finance plans had negative influ- 
ence on district reorganization. His study summarized the results of other 
studies and analyzed 13 state finance plans. His major conclusion was that, 
in general, existing school finance programs did more to retard reorganiza- 
tion than to encourage it. 

A study of costs of rural high schools in Kansas was reported by Wright 
and Pine (1961). The analysis was limited to costs of instruction and plant 
operation in rural high schools in central Kansas for 1956 and 1957. The 
detailed cost studies were related specifically to breadth of curriculum 
offerings, teacher-pupil ratio, and district valuation. This report verified 
the inverse relationship between size of school and cost per pupil, and 
demonstrated the direct relationship between reorganization and greater 
educational opportunities at lower cost per pupil. 


Political and Legal Factors ' 


Roesch (1959b) summarized administrative and specialized service 
staffing in local school districts. Barr and others (1959) reported exten- 
sively on the legal aspects of school-district reorganization in Indiana, sum- 
marizing both the legislation and the various legal tests of such laws. They 
concluded that no single piece of legislation would be likely to solve the 
organization problems in Indiana. Swalls (1958) reported on the two 
popular laws in Indiana which accounted for 90 percent of its reorgani- 
zation. 


Additional Reference: Barr (1960). 


Sociological Factors 


Bunger (1960) studied variables pertaining to size of high school and 
rural-urban character as they related to academic success in college. An 
, interesting use of the Guttman scalogram formula was the development of 
à Scale yielding a continuum from rural to urban communities. Go 
(1959) reported different methods of delineating the boundary eim P " 

q iological secondary-trade community in a broad-scale, large-are™ ji dh 
istrict reorganization program. He used the fringe survey method, the 


ormula interview method, and the pupil-ques- 
prd. the tradecenter MEY iderations inherent in 


tionn d A 
aire method. He concluded that the basic consi erent 
i " i : ical 
Slonial School-district organization are also essential today: sociolog 
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factors, the cohesive self-sufficient community, the curriculum and ium 
services, the accessibility of the school, an equitable tax base, a eae 
economy of human and economic resources. He concluded that ihe died 
area survey method was the most reliable for locating sociologica p 
area boundary lines. Gee (1960) reported that the farm population e 
lagged significantly behind the nonfarm population in educational ach 
ment. ; . e of 
'Two comprehensive general studies on resistance to or Apa pte, à 
school-district reorganization were completed. Blikre (1960) identi is 
positive and negative factors related to successful and unsuccessful ae 
zation proposals in North Dakota. Sayres (1960) used ingenious means k 
identifying recurring reasons for resistance to centralization in New Yor í 
He studied the observations, the documents, and the interview records ~ 
the New York State Education Department between 1950 and 1958, ane 
investigated the entire population of 100 communities where centralization 
campaigns had occurred during that period. The three individual factor? 


most related to resistance were concern with incre 


ased cost, prospective 
loss of control, and pu 


pil transportation. A summary of his 10 findings 
reveals that financial reasons appeared in the records 76 times; politica 
and legal reasons, 93 times; and sociological reasons, 176 times. He 
reported a +.72 correlation between the number of reasons against reor- 
ganization identified in the community and the number of “no” votes 0” 
bond issues for buildings. 


Additional References: Lindstrom (1958); National Education As? 
ciation, Research Division (1960a). 


Effects of School-District Organization 


The most comprehensive research 
who began a longitudinal study in 1 
what actually happened after reorg 


reported was that by Kreitlow (ier 
949 with the objective of determin! 


Fils : je 
anization took place. This chapter y 
cludes a number of references to publications by co-workers on this proJ€ 


Of special note is the availability of four filmed reports of this research 
(School District Reorganization, 1961a, b, c, d). The design of the sud 
first reported in 1952, was by Kreitlow (1959b). It concerned chil dis 
who in 1949 were in the first grade in five newly reorganized school ie 
tricts and in five matched control communities. The effects of e QUIT 
tion in terms of educational opportunities, achievement, cost, and Len 
impact were measured at first, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grade an 
on after graduation from high school. 


Educational Opportunities 


" ited 
The Minnesota Education Association (1960) reported on the liM! ^, 


x " t 
tional programs of small high schools. This study, by a Comm 
instructior 
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on the Intermediate Unit of School Administration, revealed that in spite 
of extensive reorganization of school districts in Minnesota the schools were 
still too small to render complete service when tested against minimum 
criteria. The Indiana School Boards Association (1960) used a technique 
which provided a comprehensive check list of course offerings, making it 
possible to readily check curriculum opportunities, and a second check list 
to measure quality. Barr and others (1959) carefully reviewed previous 
reorganization studies of educational opportunities and related the findings 
to the disadvantages of the small township high school in Indiana. Pound 
and Young (1958) reviewed studies published before 1956 and concluded 
that increased educational opportunities did result from reorganized school 
districts. 

Tracy (1958) reported on the effects of reorganization in Jefferson 
County, Colorado, where 42 districts were formed into one. The situation 
in 1956-57 was compared with that in 1947-48. Conclusions definitely 
credited reorganization with fine results in increasing opportunity during 
this period, but their validity was abrogated by the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in the area. The study did not use a control. Barrett (1959) reported 
the advantages from the multiple-teacher departments which developed as 
a result of school consolidation. Kreitlow (1959). in a study that utilized 
nonreorganized communities as controls, reported that the opportunities for 
Pupils at first-grade and sixth-grade levels were greater in reorganized than 
In nonreorganized school districts. Kreitlow (1961) reported similar find- 
Ings at the ninth-grade level. 


Additional Reference: Green (1959). 


Academic Achievement 


Hieronymus (1960) made use of the Jowa Basic Skills Testing Program, 
Which was given to all students in Iowa public schools in cities of 10,000 
Population or under. He studied tests given in 1948 in 1005 school systems 
to 71,000 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade students. dividing the schools 
Into six classifications on the basis of adequacy of school district. He found 
the greatest difference in achievement generally between schools with 
ultiple-grade teacher load and single-grade load. The data were very 
“onvincing that a single-grade teacher load was conducive to high achieve- 
ment in the basic skills. He reported little difference between schools with 
ull, Partial, and no departmentalization. The findings agreed with previous 
research, 

These findings coincided with those of Feldt (1960), who showed ad- 
vantages at both the ninth grade and the twelfth grade for youngsters "n 
aigh schools of 200 or more students. In addition to 1959 data, test —— 
Fa large and small schools between 1948 and 1955 showed Sr dai 
t ldt’s implications were clear: the pupil in Iowa who receive his M 
aty education in a rural school and his secondary education in a Sm = 
School of 100 or fewer students was in double jeopardy. He suggested, 
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moreover, that during the high-school years the extent of the pupil ia 
advantages would be likely to increase, but his study did not 
hypothesis. It is one that should be tested. — 
Bunger (1960) reported achievement of college freshmen from hól 
size high schools and related college achievement to number of hig ; soit 
courses offered. Basically, this study was not of students but of schoo eni 
munity backgrounds, and not of a one-to-one relationship between T: 
grounds and test scores, but of backgrounds in relation to test scor i 
predictors of probationary status at the university. The sisthodelegy, en 
statistical procedures were developed in a sophisticated fashion rect 
models were clearly presented. Lathrop (1960) also studied college b n 
ment, reporting on academic grades of students in Iowa State Col si He 
relation to size of high school and courses offered in the high schoo : dol 
found positive relationship between size of high school and academic gr 
in the first year of college but not much relationship thereafter. à) 
Kreitlow (1959), and School District Reorganization (1961a, b. © a 
reported that the academic achievement of boys and girls in HE 
districts was superior to that in nonreorganized districts. The results sa 
that academic achievement in first grade was greater in nonreorgan 2 
districts. By sixth grade the pattern was reversed; out of 22 measures 
achievement both boys and girls in reorganized districts were ahead = 5 
measures. À number of these were statistically significant. In ninth 8" 
the results again favored those in reorganized districts. T 
Vincent (1961) reported on a rationale for analysis of a school sy$ 
and developed a 14-criteria profile to rate quality of program. 


Social and Personal Behavior 


-— ; 58) 
Two studies indicated a developing interest in this area. Rice (19' 
reported a comparative stud 


e 

y of 332 students attending one Teor ee ols 

high school and 472 students attending five small township high s¢ ores 

All of the schools were in the same county. A comparison of mean ^ hy 

on the SRA Youth Inventory by a t-test yielded mixed results, the n" ts 30 

pothesis being accepted, but the potential error in comparing stude? the 

one large school with students in five small schools is such thas 59): 

results are somewhat inconclusive. A second study, by Dowling (1 “ised 
measured personal and social behavior of sixth-grade children by 1° 


ex 
sections of the California Test of Personality. Children represented 


seria 
perimental and control communities which were matched on such dn" 
as total population, wealth, size of community, nearness to citien igra 
number of students enrolled. It was Dowling’s intent to report i. and 
which would be followed up with the same youngsters at A m 
twelfth grade. At the sixth-grade level he found no differences jit PE 
the girls in the reorganized and nonreorganized communities. if 


š : tå 
rted that in using analysis of covariance to control related facto! 
po 
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ferences on Sense of Personal Worth were at the .05 level of significance 
in favor of boys in nonreorganized districts. 
The studies by Rice and Dowling have touched new territory on the 
effects of school-district organization and should be continued. 
Additional Reference: Kreitlow (1959). 


Finance 


Freudenthal (1959) reported that if all of California’s school districts 
were unified, 3 percent of the cost of the foundation program would be 
shifted from state funds to local funds. 

Kreitlow (1961) and School District Reorganization (1961a) reported 
that the actual cost of instruction per year for elementary pupils in five 
Pairs of communities was $12 more per child in the reorganized districts, 
and that the greatest gain in pupil achievement was in the larger reor- 
ganized districts, Bragg (1960) attempted to determine size-cost-achieve- 
ment relationships among 39 school districts reorganized in Wisconsin 

etween 1948 and 1951. He used cost and size data from annual school 
Teports and achievement data from ninth-grade Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cation Progress. He reported no consistent relationships. He believed 
there was too little variation among his size-cost-achievement factors to 
enable him to identify any significant pattern of relationships. 

Additional References: Fitzwater (1958) ; Johns and Morphet (1960) ; 

reitlow (1961) ; Norton (1959). 


The Community 


Carpenter (1960) attempted to identify criteria for deciding when a 
Schoo] district is large enough to support a junior or community college. 
8 criteria were tested by research. 
ose (1958) reported on a noncontrolled analysis of Goshen, Arkansas, 
after it Consolidated with Fayetteville and organized a rural community 
'mprovement organization. He concluded that this organization replaced 
the School as the center of activity in the community. Kreitlow (1961) 
i School District Reorganization (1961a) tested a oe 
ite Pied in reorganization circles: that when a community ae tis 
ter "Pen-country elementary schools, the farmers’ ties to the oe 
Mereased for social and economic services. In a survey of P hen 
th or their children were in the first grade and of the same ae. 
ice cl ildren were in the sixth grade, he found a slight — pub dis 
Sis With the village center in the reorganized communitie A yeti 
ound an equivalent increase in these ties in the nonreorganiz 
munities, 
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Administration 


There was very little research on the effects of reorganization on ad- 
ministration. Farr (1958) reported a case study of the attempts of a 
citizens’ council to implement district reorganization. Crawford (1958) 
identified some of the administrative problems encountered in reorganize 
districts. 

Additional Reference: Cooper, Dawson, and Isenberg (1960). 


Critique 


Summary 


It is obvious from the research on school-district reorganization that 
the general theory which supported reorganization as a basis of impro 
ing opportunities was upheld in practice. There was an increasing amount 
of evidence that pupil achievement was aided by reorganization. This 
was adequately proved at the elementary grade levels but not so con 
pletely at high-school levels. It also was reasonably clear that reorganizec 
school districts provided equal opportunities at lower cost; but reorgant 
zation for the purpose of increasing opportunities and sch ievemelit often 


cost the taxpayer more, either through local property taxes Or throug” 
sources outside the local community. 


Needed Research 


Roesch (1959a) identified 11 criter 


x ši i ess 
Hr ia by which to evaluate effective™ 
of reorganization. His major sugg 


: estion, the need for a lengthened pero 
of observation to study reorganizations, was met by the Kreitlow study: 


His a concern was adequate consideration of the socioecono™ 
Impact oi reorganization on the school and community. This aspect : 


reorganization has not been adequately researched in any of the studie, 
thus far reported, although aspects of it are found in a number of studie? 
noted in this chapter; it needs vigorous pursuit. 


; 
P reh n a the University of Kansas suggested i 
further eee was needed on the transfer 8f benefits dom one si 
[isum aen on ur gi to another, Study behavior, participation ° B 
dents in school an community activities, teacher-pupil relationships: a 
pupil-attendance all merited comparison among reorganized districts 
between reorganized and nonreorganized districts, ant 
The Bragg (1960) study indicated the need for considerable refine" al 
in investigating cost-size-achievement relationships. The study of person, 
and social behavior appears to be a significant area for research, P^, 
ticularly in view of the findings of Dowling (1959). Transportatio™ ie 
typical problem of reorganized school districts, has not been given se 
quate attention by researchers and needs to be considered in the * 
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CHAPTER IV 


Staff Utilization, Development, and Evaluation 


D. RICHARD WYNN and RICHARD W. DE REMER 


Recent research on teacher morale, administrator-staff relations, and the 
evaluation of teacher effectiveness has been characterized by increasing use 
of Systematic theoretical models and research methodology drawn from 
basic sociopsychological concepts. Unfortunately, this trend has not been 
evident in much of the research on staff utilization. Efforts which have too 
often taken the form of demonstrations and promotions have been reported 
Soberly as research. Few of the projects on staff utilization have embodied 
the basic rationale, research design, and techniques of evaluation that yield 
convincing evidence. Research on staff utilization, development, and evalua- 
tion. was selected and reviewed in this chapter only as it related to ad- 
ministration at the local level. 


Staff Utilization 


Despite complaints that educators have been excessively concerned 
with teaching methods, abundant support has been given in recent years to ` 
™MNovations in this area. Most of the innovations have not faced squarely 
the basic philosophic question of whether the chief objective of teaching is 
academic achievement only or the full development of the whole learner. 

9 do so would clarify the assumptions on which many of the new ventures 

Spend and place in proper context the evidence they yield. Unless one is 
willing to assume that teaching consists almost entirely of imparting in- 

?rmation, much of the present evidence must be regarded as incomplete. 


Team Teaching 


la The term “team teaching” was applied loosely to a wide variety of d 
°rative activity in teaching. Ohm (1961) suggested the basic rationale 
9r team teaching that is missing from most of the empirical studies. Ohm 
(1961) and Cunningham (1960) set forth classifications of team teaching 
rods Anderson (1961) warned that regardless of the pattern of ied 
‘on adopted the basic problem of instruction remains to be agen 
re eg (1960) compiled an extensive annotated bibliography on 
g. He 
Much of the innovative team teaching was done in a project on d 


[rs of the staff in the secondary school, which was um by mea 
: ed, 


€ported projects were those by Bissex M 
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Swenson (1960); Lambert (1960); Nesbitt and Johnson (1960); and 
the New England School Development Council (1960). One or ane 
of these writers reported that the following advantages were claime 

for team teaching with respect to staff utilization: (a) capitalization 
on teacher strengths and wider influence of good teachers, (b) release 
of staff time for better preparation and planning, (c) promotion of in- 
service development of staff, (d) stimulation of co-operation among teach- 
ers, (e) promotion of higher salaries and status for teachers, and (f) um 
provement of faculty morale. Ohm (1961) questioned whether the increase 

effort required to control and co-ordinate the variables introduced by ieam 
teaching is worth whatever effects these variables have on student achieve 
ment. He cited the possible deleterious effects of disturbance of the power, 
status, and authority relations of the school; the shifting of articulation 
and co-ordination of functions from the principal to the teaching teams; 
and the resultant changes in the reward, communication, and motivation 
systems of the school. 

There was insufficient evidence on the crucial question of whether the 
subdivision of the teaching function into specialized parts assigned to m 
dividual members of the instructional team is a more productive use O 
teaching time and talent than the traditional unity of the teaching function 
as manifest in the single teacher-classroom unit. As Hoppock (1961) 
pointed out, these innovations, with their focus on the form rather tha? 
the substance of teaching, may divert us from coming to grips with the 
hard task of improving teaching in its broadest sense. Cunningham (1960) 


after reviewing the literature on team teaching, concluded that the move 
ment had all the earmarks of a fad. 


Subprofessional and Paraprofessional Personnel 


Teacher aides and other types of assistants were used, often in connection 
with team teaching and sometimes as a hedge against increases in class 
size, to relieve teachers of nonprofessional or semiprofessional tasks. The 
most ambitious experiment with teacher aides began in Bay City, Michigan» 
schools in 1951 and was extended to include teacher aides in 226 cla99 
rooms in 45 school districts. The final report of the project, published by 
Central Michigan University, Department of Special Studies (1960), cite 
these conclusions: (a) Teachers with aides spent more time on instruction” 
activities. (b) It was sometimes impossible to distinguish clearly bete. 
teaching and nonteaching duties. (c) There were no noticeable change? 
teaching methods. (da) There was little objective evidence bearing o post 
quality of instruction in classrooms with teacher aides as opposed tot 2 
without. (e) Teacher aides facilitated better deployment of teachers fect 
experimentation with staffing. (f) Teacher aide practices had little ^^. 
on over-all costs of instruction. (g) Many teacher aides were potentia 
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cruits for teaching. The report recommended consideration of teacher aides 
when conditions make normal class size impossible. 


Television and Other Mass Media of Instruction 


Most of the evidence concerning the effect of television, films, and re- 
cordings on staff utilization is subjective. Although television once was 
hailed as a means of reducing substantially the number of teaching posi- 
tions at no loss in quality of instruction, there was little reliable research 
evidence to indicate that this is either possible or desirable. Reports by the 
Ford Foundation (1959, 1961) and the issue of Vation’s Schools edited by 
Wittich (1961), however, suggested that these media of instruction could 
create a substantially different and potentially more effective role for the 
teacher in the total instructional process. By facilitating variations in class 
size and scheduling, these media permitted teachers more time for pre- 
paring lessons, working with individual students, counseling, correcting 
Papers, and providing special services not previously possible. 


Autoinstructional Devices 


Teaching machines and other autoinstructional devices, only recently 
moved from the laboratory to the testing phase in public schools, now are 
being developed rapidly—too rapidly, in the minds of many. Lumsdaine 
and Glaser (1960) compiled a comprehensive source book and annotated 
bibliography relating to teaching machines and programed learning. Finn 
(1960) established a useful classification of such devices. Although these 
devices have not yet brought about widespread changes in staff utilization, 
It is possible to foresee some of the more probable consequences typified 

y Blyth’s (1960) findings from his experiment in a college class in logic: 

3) saving in time required for presentation of content, diagnosis of 
Specific learning difficulties, checking routine assignments, and so on, and 

b) utilization of this released time for presentation of additional or en- 
riched content and for work with individual students and small groups. 


Relief from Noninstructional Duties 
Dombrow (1960) demonstrated that a school staff could be jus er 
i €ctively when relieved of certain noninstructional tasks by rie and 
ata-processing machinery. Brown (1960) discovered that pe n 
Administrators ascribed a greater variety of noninstructiona ele school 
teaching than did lay people. Roberts (1960), in a study ES spcondd 
System, Suggested that the problem of preoccupation with nd dales 
Uties may þe exaggerated, and that it is difficult to oe kone. Sunder- 
°rganizationally and staffwise, from classroom teaching tun 
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idi iliti rs’ 
man (1960) found few schools providing adequate facilities for teache 
noninstructional tasks. 


Staffing Adequacy 


Landerholm (1960) found that the most adaptable school arg i 
measured by Mort and others' instrument, The Growing Edge, 00 
average numerical staffing adequacy index of 68 professionals per ia 
pupil units; employed 18 professional specialists per 1000 pupil ine A 
kept class size smaller than did less adaptable schools. Vincent, Mc taffing 
and Swanson (1960) examined the relationship between numerical n rH 
adequacy and adaptability in 132 school systems and concluded Perret 
larger classes should be instituted only, if at all, as a tactic for paying ph 
salaries to obtain better teachers. Wynn (1958) developed guides i 
standards for staffing adequacy from the judgment of administrators» 
supervisors, specialists, and teachers in 12 suburban school systems. tall 

Certain conclusions concerning experience with the new patterns of s i s 
utilization could be reached with some confidence: (a) The evidence en 
sufficiently encouraging to justify further experimentation. (b) A 
most experiments did not result in any over-all saving of professional as 
or money (as was once predicted and sought), a substantial amount í 
time was reallotted among tasks. (c) There was little doubt that em 
of the teacher would change significantly if the new technology were wi nh 
used. Although it was still too early to forecast confidently the exa 
nature of these changes, images of the future were depicted by Trump 
(1959) and Ramo (1960). Many writers saw in the new patterns of $e 
utilization greater opportunity for performance, advancement, status; Pe 
reward for the teacher through liberation from pedestrian tasks. hat 
haps the most fateful possibility inherent in the new technology wa ea 
the television director, the motion picture editor, and the teaching machine 
manufacturer might pre-empt the curriculum-building function ° 
teacher more than the textbook author ever did. ded 

The most immediate needs for future staff utilization studies inclu as 
the following: (a) clarification of the goals of education and teaching "d 
seen by the investigators, (b) more careful study of the effects of the i 
novations on the planned use of faculty time, (c) greater attention T gus 
substance as well as the form or method of teaching, (d) more TER oD 
research designs and less cavalier promotion and prediction, and (e) edu- 
trol of experimentation and development of the new technology bY 
cators, psychologists, and others qualified for the task. , duce” 

Additional References: Gibson (1960) ; Hagerstown Board o Associa” 
ion (1959) : Howell, Burns, and Hill (1958) ; National Education arch 
Ec Research Division (1959) ; National Education Association, pL 
PETA and American Association of School Administrators (19 


Noall and Wilson (1960) ; Turney (1959). 
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Staff Development 


Recruitment and Selection 


Previously reported research and practice revealed that few school sys- 
tems operated well-defined programs of recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment; school districts continued to rely on chance and a limited market 
area for the procurement of teachers. Although more research is needed 
to determine the most effective recruitment and selection practices, such 
research is not likely to be too fruitful until more is known about predicting 


teacher efficiency. 


Orientation 


Alford (1958), Davis (1959), Livingston (1957), Walters (1958), and 
others showed that most teachers who left the profession did so within 
two to five years. Cooley (1958) discovered that teachers wanted good 
orientation programs but that boards of education were reluctant to estab- 
lish and finance them. Winger (1959) found that most orientation programs 
focused primarily on minor administrative duties of teachers and were 
Seldom related to inservice development. Hudson (1959) discovered that 
teachers were interested chiefly in problems involving human relations in 
the classroom. Ball (1960) concluded that informal group discussion of 
Problems was an excellent technique to help beginning teachers understand 
and control classroom behavior of students. Orientation programs which 
Mia material of immediate classroom utility appeared to be needed 

ide y. 


I " 
"service Development 


The need for improving local inservice programs was substantiated by 
Several studies, Whitmore (1960) concluded that few school districts with 
fppulations up to 50,000 had organized inservice development programs. 
t assel (1960) found programs planned and operated largely by ere 
“ators, Gerheim (1959) and Cory (1959) found that teachers ae 
= valued inservice programs which were planned carefully, locally, an 

We i 

illink (1959) reported that inservice programs common y 0" 
ae iir caer prae teacher conferences, classroom ires A 

?rmal group discussions, and workshops. The developmental 4 Peta 
extended school year have been promoted as useful means of stim a Sa 
Set Vice growth of teachers. The need for variation in programs Ww 


"cated by the findings of Della-Dora (1960). - 


y made use of 
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Administrator-Staff Relations 


Recent research on administrator-staff relations was oriented to quies 
velopment and utilization of theoretical models that illuminate is du 
nection between role theory and interpersonal relationships of aem ned 
trators and staff. Getzels (1958) presented a model in which yi aged 
tion was conceived as a social process operating along two parallel e 
the nomothetic axis, consisting of “institution,” “role,” and S 
tion"; and the idiographic axis, consisting of “individual,” “persona 1 w 
and “needs.” Each term on each axis was the analytic unit for the te ES 
preceding it. The basic premise of the model was that the behavior o ie 
individual within a social system (the school) results from both Mis 
nomothetic axis (expectations held for him by others) and the idiograP ns 
axis (his own personality needs). Several useful empirical applica aa 
were derived from the model. For example, institutional and indivi s 
conflict in a school system could be defined in terms of mutual interferer 
of three basic types of role-personality conflicts, role conflicts, and Pen 
sonality conflicts. Futher study of this application led to the generalizan? 
by Hills (1960) and Campbell (1959) that job satisfaction is determi" s. 
by the relationship between institutional expectations and individual neet” 
Hills maintained that the basic task of personnel administration is t° Is. 

grate the demands of the institution with those of staff members in ? wi 
that is productive for the institution and satisfying for the individu. 
Getzels’ model also facilitated the classification of leadership styles in ter i. 
of the model: nomothetic, idiographic, and transactional. The last a 
attempts to satisfy both individual needs and institutional expectatio 

as the situation requires. by 

Several studies have documented wide variation in perceptions held «i 
teachers and administrators toward roles, expectations, and needs of cu 
The Council for Administrative Leadership (1959) revealed substan 1 
differences between perceptions of administrators held by 1009 New hers 
State teachers and those held by administrators themselves- ane 
generally perceived administration ideally as the position of leaders de 
rather than that of authority or management; they yearned for pae ie 
job definitions of administrative positions; they expected administr? y 
to possess vast knowledge of education; they valued administrators .. od 
were perceptive of teaching needs and attempted to meet them; they 1 le 
administrators who possessed personal characteristics valued among p 
in general. 

August (1958) and Jenkins (1960) found that administrators Mis re 
very perceptive of new teachers’ values and needs. Hallberg (1967. sy. 
ported evidence of conflict in role expectation relating to the supe" ating 
function among superintendents, principals, and teachers, with Sapa pe 
job dissatisfaction. Nimnicht (1959) found considerable divergen op jor 
tween the perception of superintendents by principals and the eed wide 
of self by superintendents. Hamm (1960) and Martin (1960) four 
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variations of meaning iona 

g attached to educational terms by teacl an 
iti b ners d 
administrators. 


Morale 


Rih oT yer research on teacher morale was undertaken by 
a u who with his associates developed a unique “opinionnaire” 
io 1 Sieg Tendency Score. They conducted studies of faculty 
ihe one / school systems involving more than 5000 teachers. Although 
"we ‘i " w ates fully reported, Redefer established several generaliza- 
im iie s ata compiled at the time: (a) Morale and quality of educa- 
of him lees y pne (b) A teacher's morale and his superior's rating 
rdg c gi related. (c) Salary and salary schedules, although im- 
“Problem” us etermine the individual's or the faculty's morale. (d) 
closely rel PE do not necessarily cause low morale. (e) Morale is not 
Mad oeno elated to marital status, sex, age, grade-level assignment, or 
Ha. nomic status of the school community. 
ium ih ERI studied the returns from morale surveys conducted 
College ioci systems by the Division of Field Studies, George Peabody 
«uten vds and reported the most common causes of poor morale: 
M ETRE sa aries, large classes, poor administration, lack of daily period 
and equi jns unsatisfactory plant and buildings. lack of teaching materials 
between ER absence of democratic procedure, lack of co-operation 
iuda a nerd of education and the public, impoverished social and 
5 Epis ife, and inadequate tenure provisions. 
(1959) aes hx small samples of teachers, Chandler (1959) and Carpenter 
System Mee uded that the type of salary schedule utilized by a school 
of 2e i ., merit or nonmerit, is not, in isolation, a significant determinant 
B ale. 
ma taaa (9800, Cohen (1959), Hodges (1958), O'Connor (1958), 
termina 60) concluded that the quality of administration is a powerful 
ation an of faculty morale. Hodges (1958) also found a high corre- 
Mur. "a teacher morale and the quality of pupil-teacher relationships. 
Ystem 959), from limited data from 282 teachers in one school 
> reported these conclusions: (a) There is a strong relation- 


Ship p 
etween teachers’ morale and their perception of their principal and 
on and role percep- 


oar a 
ti of education. (b) Convergence of role expectati 
d with high teacher 


on : 
morale A amie n and board of education is associate 
or lvergence, with low morale. 
teacher Re ossi research methodology is nee 
aS acts of apu to probe the relationship between morale an 
in staff ee behavior, aspects of personnel policy. 
diti ‘ization, and organizational characteristics. -— 
(1969) ^ pex References: Carey (1959); Cowan (1960); DS 
eods (195g) 00: Rombouts (1959) ; Roth (1958); Taylor (1959); 


ded in the study of 
le and such variables 
new ventures 
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Evaluation of Staff Effectiveness 


Research on teacher effectiveness was handicapped by elusiveness 1 
ultimate criteria of good teaching; inadequacies of instruments, [den e 
and procedures designed to measure teacher effectiveness; Gan E 
controlling variables; and lack of an undergirding systematic i un 
Several significant new approaches to the problem sought corre a m 
between operational descriptions of teacher behavior and interme 
criteria of effectiveness. p TT 

Ryans (1960) reported the most extensive investigation of ei am 
behavior and characteristics undertaken to date: the Teacher Cha di 
teristics Study. This study represented a significant advance in resear 
on teachers’ classroom behavior. Ryans and his associates provided a ei 
paradigm, highly refined instruments, a taxonomy of patterns of on n 
behavior, and a matrix of important data on intermediate criteria havi i 
known relationship to teachers’ behavior and characteristics. These iM 
abled Ryans to gather data on the characteristics of a national sapie 
of 6000 teachers in 1700 schools through systematic observation. Mus 
facilitated the comparison of teachers with respect to conditions of emp cd 
ment, personal status, activities, and attributes. Criterion groups of ge 
ers were segregated according to uniformly high, average, or low observ n 
assessments of the major patterns of teachers’ classroom behavior: pari 
X—warm, understanding, friendly vs. aloof, egocentric, restricted; panier 
Y—responsible, businesslike, systematic vs. evading, unplanned, slipsho es 
Pattern T—stimulating, imaginative, surgent vs. dull, routine. The iu 
acteristics which distinguished the high group included the follow? 
generosity in appraisal of behavior and motives of others, strong inter 
in reading and literary affairs, interest in the arts, participation in ma 
groups, enjoyment of relationships with pupils, preference for permiss! 


A $ ^ 3 f jona 
classroom climate, superior verbal intelligence, and superior emot! 
adjustment. 


eee 

Turner and Fattu (1960b) developed a systematic rationale for guiding 
studies of elementary teachers’ effectiveness. Their rationale was aa 
on the theory that effective teacher behavior is essentially proficiency ) 
solving a wide scope of teaching problems. Turner and Fattu 
sought to measure this problem-solving proficiency through the UN 
constructed laboratory problems which characterized elementary-e rs, 
teaching. Their strategy was to (a) acquire data about teacher prob 
solving processes and the independent variables that affect them: 
identify a group of elementary teachers with high proficiency in Eget p 
solving; and (c) ano that the procedures which characterize this cher-, 
would yield an operationally defined concept of “the professional pot of 
ee es wae seien ms foundation ona systematic te^ ig 

cher effectiveness Its difficulty lies in the establishment of valid € 
his determining "effective" problem solving. 


jt 
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Cosgrove (1959) and Barr (1960) designed instruments for the self- 
evaluation of teachers. Both are scored objectively and are discriminating 
but were not validated against external criteria. Howsam (1960), Vander 
Werf (1960), and the New York State Teachers Association (1959) pre- 
pared excellent bibliographies and summaries of research on the evaluation 
of teacher performance. Howsam’s report included an excellent guide for 
the administration of local teacher-evaluation programs. 

Additional research based on theory and methodology drawn from the 
behavioral sciences and better definitions of ultimate and intermediate 
criteria of effective teaching are needed. 

Additional References: Barr (1958); Cogan (1958); Getzels and 
Jackson (1960) ; McCall and Krause (1959) ; Medley and Mitzel (1959) : 
Mitzel and Gross (1958); Mosier (1960) ; and Stapley (1958). 
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CHAPTER V 


School-Community Relations 


THEODORE J. JENSON and W. FREDERICK STAUB 


Lxrensirrep interest on the part of lay and professional people, concern 
for the standing of American ed 


and social change, changing value patterns and subsequent criticism with 


with other public services sharpened the focu 


s on needs for research for 
deeper understandings regarding school.com 


munity relations. 
The School as a Political Institution 


In some respects, according to politica] Scientists, schools occupied a 
privileged political position. Moneypenny (1960) speculated that *the 
schools’ isolation Írom general political issues may make it difficult for them 
to get support for the enormous demands on income and manpower which 
they will be making in the future.” Local resources, however, were being 


increasingly marshaled for political action and were used much more 
effectively, Particularly at state levels, 


Little significant Tesearch appeared to have been 
except for that at Stanford Univer: 


done on this topic, 
chapter, 


sity, which js discussed later in this 


Relations 


be made by processes 
els pointed to the need 
- Bullock’s (1959) study 
he school to the com- 


istricts, and Bergstein 
men were interested in 
concern. 


Administrative Relationships 


Forty-one superintendents of city school distric 
300,000 and over, at their 1961 meeting in Philadel 
tendent-School Board Relationships” 
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ts with populations of 
Phia, selected beu cn 
as a major topic for discussion. T! 
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general programs and discussion groups at the 1961 meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators provided further evidence 
of the general interest in and concern about administrative relationships. 
Interests centered on relationships with boards, on power structure, and 


on relations with the community in general. 


Relationships with the Board of Education 


A new turn in the relationship of the superintendent with his board 
appeared to have gained acceptance. Legally the superintendent is an 
employee of the district, and he often regarded himself as an agent for 
the board, the staff. or the community. With the change, the superintendent 
came to see himself not as an agent, but rather as a professional with 


definite responsibility to the district. : t 

McCarty (1960) provided additional insights for the improvement [ 
superintendent-board relationships. He found three keys to qae 
of relations: (a) The duties of the chief executive should be ient 
defined. (b) Board functions should focus on defining the apoph. 
the school system and evaluating how well these purposes are met. (c) The 
board should realize that the superintendent is an administrator, not a 


" ds of 
Eoal setter, Bell and Green (1960) analyzed the serv ee at 


education in terms of relationships to administration an A 
selection of school staff, parent relations programs, me 
Operation of buildings and facilities, and testing and ae p v 
Were the most significant services. Campbell's (1959) x: end orar 
Common and unique features of administration, although mx tudo io 
facets, suggested that the common elements in mice ge ihe 
© found at the managerial level and that differentiations * Campbell's 


technical instituti A more detailed review o 
a tional levels. A mo 
nd institutio f the REVIEW. 


analysis is given in Chapter I of this issue o 

given in Chapter : 
Additional References: Herman (1959) ; White (1959). 
Relationships with the Community Power Structure 

iure" had taken on 
Bell (1958) found that the concept of "power ea were based on a 


Vide, diffuse, and pluralistic meanings. His e ead sic: 
m in books a nity influen- 


careful analysis of f the ter 
i alysis of the use of the king commu 
ick (1960) contributed a new X : : S qun that ranked Poss] 
ysis Romney (19 


ia 8. He applied scaling and image ana 
Some along a single ap tens 
;ributed a method of functional analysis ag be 
ee scope, had possibilities for deeper analysis 0t P 
nomena, n st and control groups: 
n Harvey (1960), in a well-designed study pepe be re pinu 
"ed the reciprocal influence of the group an ja 


n. Adams and 


uthority; which, although 


wer structure 


. XXXI, No. 4 
Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Vol. 


informal 
ituati al. informal, and formal-informa 
ole acm oo len [ako dee stimuli from those pm 
ipei icm He found that formal leaders were most influence ia 
oe yer that all leaders conformed markedly to the al mariage 
the group "Leaders who departed from group judgments in their A 
the group: had little influence on the group, and informal status in is 
ES aR related to proneness to influence. These findings had p 
cre implications for the school administrator in his pud com- 
power structures, with influentials, and with pressure groups in 
munity. 


Additional Reference: Hall (1959). 


Relationships with the Community in General 

Effects of urbanization, incr 
costs, and ever-increasing 
for good administration-co 
period was characterized b 
Surveys, community opini 
kinds of formal and inf 
and the community. Foun 
in an analysis of the s 
relations. His limited 
that when st 


. ing 
easing enrollments, resistance to E ne 
demands on the schools accentuated the N 
mmunity relationships. As a result, this pi ling 
Y increasing use of community surveys, build s 
on surveys on educational matters, once un 
ormal assessments involving the administra 
tain (1958) used a structured interview ui 
chool superintendent’s role in ru eie d 
orth Carolina indicated a possibi » 
local administrators were gen o 
p and strong participation by oe 
udy indicated that local administra 


trators. a 
In a new line of inquiry, Anderson and Anderson (1959) made 
historical analysis of voluntary associations in the community to chec 
the effect of urbanization, This facet of community analysis needed € 
more study, but it did indicate that Voluntary associations in the community 

were less significant than many thought they were, especially in SU 


the 
study of the relative importance a 
chool-community relations were P 


: n two widely separated states and bY 
panel of experts. Ranking and {f i 


i -ranking concern of 
relations as a top-ranking 
iom References: Hager (195 
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School-Board-Community Relationships 


Research on school-board-community relations continued to be of the 
normative survey, status study, and "opinionnaire" types. Some minor 
studies employed the critical incident and behavior analysis techniques. 
À few studies centered on characteristics of board members; Albert (1959) 
attempted to match selected characteristics of board members with their 
attitudes toward certain criticisms of the public schools. 

Shannon (1959) made one of the more global studies of the review 
period. He polled the delegates to a National School Boards Association 
meeting to determine what they wanted to know about their schools and 
received a 77-percent return. Employing appropriate statistical techniques, 
he found significant differences in responses according to regions in the 
United States and between the experienced and less experienced board mem- 
bers. Differences were most marked among responses on curriculum and 
the general objectives of schools. . 

Timmons (1960, 1961), utilizing the Thurstone scaling technique, 
developed a weighted scale for school board practices. From a large 
number of practices, 32 were found to be fairly general and were assigned 
Weighted values. Practices that ranked high on the list included co-operation 
with community agencies, encouragement for community groups to make 
use of school facilities, and evaluation of the school program. This study 
represented a new line of inquiry and an improved tool for boards to use 
ìn examining local practices. 

Additional Reference: Newell (1961). 


Citizen Participation in School Affairs 


Carter (1960), under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education E the 
Nstitute for Communication Research at Stanford University, made a 
thorough analysis of voters and their involvement with their schools. 
he three-year investigation, beginning in 1957, followed two ete 
(a) interviews with JOE in 82 school districts in 48 states and (b) a 
mail survey in 1054 school districts in the nation. Nine Spare 
Were interviewed before and after bond elections, and 2524 Apia to 
Voters in three typical urban areas were interviewed. The tas iic i 
- 'Scover those factors that influenced school-community E aes 
plication, support of public education. The stüdy e inis and 

ecting voter involvement in school affairs—attitudes, reos 
p munication behavior. The conclusions were not at "n hod file 
. ticipation was low, and, aside from the parents, sc 


arents, too. 
immediate support. As children grew up. the schools lost ria E School 
"Cent studies indicated that citizens tended i Pia wai solicited 
ai : i mmittee 
s on an ad hoc basis and that their co Nor (1958) found that 


y boards of education. In a Wisconsin study, 409 


.4 
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many such temporary committees had been formed, that the Wm 
served as the liaison between the board of education and the aye” 
and that the committees performed a communications function. In se » a 
Michigan communities, McLaughlin (1960) discovered that pc 1 
districts that had carried on school-community studies were less inc gem 
to be satisfied with conditions in their schools than were those in distric : 
that had not done so. Williams (1959), in a Colorado survey, found tha 
87.7 percent of the committees achieved their purpose when the objectives 
were clearly understood at the outset. 

Additional References: Day (1959) ; Gass (1959); Lesly (1959-60); 
McGirr (1961); Manheim (1960) ; Sanders (1960). 


Home and School Relationships 


Perceptive understanding is a key element in home and school oF 
community and school rel 


Mobility and Its Effects 


Mobility and Concomitant chan 
tuate the problems in school-pare 
increased mobility in 


£e in communities continued to a 

1 nt relationships, All indexes pointed à 

s . ^ Population, Many parents were in an almost CO?” 

C end dim a adjustment with new school situations In Schmitt’s (1958) 
ot one lar i 4 

study 8e community, 25 percent of the people replied that they 


were living in different houses than : sing ? 
selective spot-check sur, ^ year ago. Goldstein (1958), using 


1c9: 
: . mque, found evidence that econom! 
occupational change, and socia] Conditions were the chief reasons 1° 
mobility. Jonassen and Peres (1960) 


density, urbanization, and stabilit 
seven major factors of enough importance statisti ended ia 
the scale. Andrews (1958) found h istically to be inc 

schools were slightly better inf, 
they had better home-school relat 
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situations; he also found that in small high schools there was considerably 
more parent participation in school affairs. 


Parent Attitudes 


There were a number of studies on parent attitudes toward the schools, 
such as attitudes on reporting of student achievement, on curriculum, and 
the like. Bullock (1959) developed a useful scale for measuring parent 
and citizen attitudes toward school, school affairs, and school situations. 
Kingsley (1959) studied the reactions of parents to various procedures 
for reporting student achievement. Although his sample was limited, the 
reactions indicated the complexity of the problem. 

Additional References: Brown (1960) ; Gross (1958) ; Lonsdale (1960) ; 
National Education Association, Research Division (1961); Parker 


(1960). 


Communication and School-Community Relations 


An upsurge of interest in communication was evident in recent develop- 
ments among centers and institutes for communication, telecommuni- 
cation centers, task forces in communication research, and similar formal 
structures, 


Empathy and Communication 


Gompertz (1960) contributed a useful review of research E 
bibliography on the relation of empathy to effective Se sae E G 
concluded that empathy was a quantifiable and complex skill invo ving 
the total organism, that it could be improved by training and practice, 
that it was basic to communication and human emotions, that communi- 
cation could convey or create emotion, and that empathic NS 
had high positive correlation with ability to communicate effectively. 


Communication Media 


odis wt s unit 
Research on the use of communication media in per "rm ind 
relations continued at an accelerated pace. Cohn (1959) studie 


] s B ional problems of the 
tionship of a community newspaper to the TERNE pos" they read 


Community, He found that people were influenced | Las ad A 
about the schools, but that relationship of reading m ms was conjec- 
tations to favorable or unfavorable acts on school E nedan influence. 
t was 

ural. He suggested that the local uuo di and recall between two 


Zeller (1959) studied the differences i " 
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ways of school-to-home communication. He compared yerbal announce- 
ments at parents meetings with take-home notices and found no significant 
differences. The sample was very limited, and a replication of the study 
with a larger sample might produce different findings. Knutson (1960) 
took a new direction in the study of communications. He divided quiet and 
vocal velluge students into separate groups, each to discuss the same 
problem. The best problem solutions, according to jury judgments, came 
from the quiet group; this group expressed less satisfaction with the group 
experience than did the vocal group. Cartwright (1959) found that rumor 
media appeared and flourished among persons who felt strongly that 

their destinies were controlled by others and not by themsely 8 
Additional References: Cohen Silver pie Maembe ves, 59); 
Jones and Stout (1960): s n, and Shmavonian o 
); Katz (1960); MacLe d P (1958) ; 

Mulder (1960); National Educati > Maclean an inna 

ciation of School Alibi Association and American Asso- 
s, Educational Policies Commission 


1958); O'C à 
1940]. onnell (1958) ; Schramm and Carter (1959); Wrolstad 


> 


Criticisms of the Schools 


e to thi 
concluded that many of the is fact for many eta gr 
education m 
are trying to ae 
(1959) analyzed selecte 
their attitudes towar 


d members in the inan: dut schools to a greater extent than 


Ue en the ess 
iticisms, ang oa ages of 40 and 50 were l 


members over 60 were more 


information had ! 


roved after instruction, their att ë 
, proximately the 9237 


as before the program was initiated 
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Programs for Improving School-Community Relations 


There was little general analysis of programs for school-community 
relations. Most of the studies were directed toward specific aspects of a 
Program or a single technique. Armitage (1960) appraised programs in 
selected Ohio cities in relation to school support. In cities with good 
Support, the programs were characterized by good two-way communication, 
team effort, continuous efforts to improve the program, and a strong in- 
Service program for teachers to build community-school understandings. 


Needed Research 


Much of the research reported in this period suffers from the practical 
and traditional ailments of educational research in general. More rigor, 
better design, and new theory are needed. The effects of mobility and 
change on school-community Yelations loom ever more important. More 
must be learned about factors that impede and accelerate change and 
Mnovation; about motivational situations; about the politics of school- 
community relations; about “networks” of persons on staffs, in the com- 
munity, and elsewhere; about factors that make for commitment; about 
Mediating agencies and influences; about community decision making; 
about the practical application of empathy in school-community relations; 
and about how to recognize and deal with change. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Economics and Finance of Education 


ROE L. JOHNS and WILLIAM P. MC LURE 


Toscacs during the period of review was characterized by two over- 

en concerns. One was the value of education to the economic 

the Mo of the nation. The other was the rationale of principles to meet 
ucational task of the future. 

ig ri recurring concerns dealt with the analysis of trends in 

of € Sources of financial support, allocation of resources among levels 
rnment, higher education, and evaluation of practices. 


The Economies of Educational Finance 


tee ha past three years, researchers in educational finance, eco- 
e ucation public finance gave increased attention to the relationship of 
tes ini the national economy, an area previously neglected. All 
ohns and Mo school finance written during this period—Barr (1960), 
Concept, orphet. (1960), and Benson (1961)—extensively applied the 
Pts of economics and public finance to educational finance. Benson’s 

ms particularly significant for this emphasis. . 
nd es am in research shifted from concern with normative studies 
examinati, utive technology to theoretical conceptualization and the 
the Principal of economic theories and models. Benson (1961) expressed 
Central nt dynamic of economics as the allocation of resources and the 
Most San as scarcity. The most important assumption underlying 
Stowing rein models was that the goal of the economic system was a 
tio Conomy that maximized the per capita production and consump- 
nomi goods and services, However, the classical economists, micro- 
d IIS, whose concepts were first expressed by Adam Smith in The 
Bovern Nations published in 1776, long held that expenditures for 
the e ah including public education, constituted a subtraction from 
fConon;: economy, not an addition to it. The concept of the macro- 
ing Was 9n the other hand, is that expenditures for government, niat 
This p ;/€ education, are a part of the total economy and an addition to i l 
Theory ot of view was expressed by John Maynard Keynes in The eee 
ence g T Employment, Interest and Money published in 1936. The in A 
SXami,,,"^Ynesian theories has been significant enough to cause a T à 
f his. jon in recent years of such economic theories as the ip in 
altern 91 different factors of production, alternative investment a E 
"EE Ouseholder choices, marginal utility, and consumer demana. 
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Factors of Production 


The classical economists, in their economic model for explaining in cn 
tion. included only the factors of land, physical capital, and labor. » 
validity of this model was seriously challenged. Fabricant. (19592) P 
sented estimates that showed that the output of the private domes s 
economy of the United States increased at the rate of 3.5 percent per zn 
between 1889 and 1957, whereas the total input of labor and Hays 
capital increased at the rate of only 1.7 percent per year. pm 
1919 and 1957 the annual rate of increase of the national product 0 
3.1 percent, and the weighted input of labor and capital was only. E 
percent. This left a large portion of the increase in production unexplaine. 
by the input of labor and capital. Fabricant (1959b) concluded that — 
ments in labor and tangible capital could not explain all economic growth 
and he suggested that investments in education, research, and development 
and other intangible capital might account for the difference. sad 

Schultz (1961a) attempted to determine how much of the unexplaine 
portion of growth in the national product was attributable to investment 
in education. He allocated a portion of the expenditure for education to 
consumption and the remainder to investment. Using different assumptions: 
he estimated the rates of return on investment in education as indicate 
by increased earning power at 9 percent, 11 percent, and 17.3 percent. 
Assuming a 9-percent return, he estimated that investment in education 
explained 36 percent of the unexplained increase in national nn 
assuming 11 percent, it explained 44 percent; and assuming 17.3 perce?” 
it explained 70 percent of the unexplained increase. 


Investment in Education and the National Product 


Schultz (1961b) noted that input-output theories of economics se 
difficult to apply to education. The input in education was both individus 
and social. It was fairly simple to measure input by adding to the Su 
cost the income foregone by the student. It also was fairly easy t° e5 ó 
mate the output benefits to the individual in terms of income, but ? 
researcher seriously attempted to measure the social output benefits 
education. : uu" 

A number of studies were made of the return to the individua ad 
investment in education. Becker (1960) made a carefully designed ond 
of the rate of return from the investment in college education, ae e 
for the generally higher ability of the college student. He found apt 
rate of return on the investment in college education by urban Le 0 
students, including income foregone, was 12.5 percent in 1940 z "m 
percent in 1950 before taxes. When the social cost of college edacak P pout 
added to the individual cost, the rate of return in both years W4 dc oí 
9 percent before taxes. Becker also estimated that the average 
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ud inveirent of physical capital in incorporated and unin- 
feed, Hs e was approximately 8 percent before taxes during this 
ene bye uc ed that the direct returns from investment in college 
lnsressins- i not justify Increasing such investment in preference to 
attempt * SVUSEHISNE in the private sector of the economy. He did not 
Du ppt pies measure the benefits of college education to society. 
merde i a vanced the concept that setting prices on government 
Shoes ms a marginal costs would insure optimum output of those 
fom ts hu de lere were no indirect benefits to the community in addi- 
Were indirect da accruing to individuals. According to Due, if there 
edncakon : enefits from the investment, such as social benefits of 
the puis] € had to be made to measure and include them, if 
government i Soat theory of investment were to be validly applied to 
research to d voient pup in education. There is evidently great need for 

Beli he ermine the social benefits of education. . : 
the efr oe using techniques similar to Becker s, estimated that 
"n Mn T s investment in college education in 1958 was 1l percent. 
orce in pe oo on the investment in education for the entire labor 
tary Bicone 7. He calculated that the return on the investment in elemen- 
bercent "m was 35 percent, in high school 10 percent, and in college 
and mortals te ae, for differences in ability and for unemployment 
Orce, mes y. He then calculated the total years of education in the labor 
that the r eae weights to each level of education, and estimated 
Schultz lik, m. on the total investment in education was 17.3 percent. 
tion, Both B a included income foregone in the total costs of educa- 
the measur "wa and Schultz used income accruing to the individual as 
Value of ihe M the investment return. Neither attempted to measure the 
to the indic peas returns from the investment in education and to add it 
oth Becker ual return. Therefore, it is probable that the estimates of 
Were low, r and Schultz on the return on the investment in education 
Satisfied the (1959) advanced the thesis that social wants could not be 
Pay could Tough the mechanism of the market because those who did not 
tion was ek be excluded from enjoying them. Under this concept educa- 
Ut it was : a social want because an individual was subject to ae 
and societ ° poses as a "merit want that benefited both the pw 
Public bud. herefore, he said, education had to be included in pe 
*complishel maid a sufficient production of education would not be 
orvat y the market mechanism. "-" 
the ti (1958), an English economist, developed a model for studying 
e ome rate of investment. The usual method had been to gaem 
m rate of saving by applying the theory of utility maximization 


e co : | 
Mparison of present sacrifices with future gains. Horvat related 
he material factor 


to 


Soci i 
Browth Product to four factors: (a) investment in t : 
€ > (b) investment in the human factor of growth, (c) persona 
He then assumed that 


sump ; 
Ption, ang (d) communal consumption. 
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maximum personal consumption (c) and communal consumption (d) were 
the sole aim of society and developed a model to study the maximization 
of production or consumption through time instead of maximizing utility 
at a given point in time. His model included the concepts that the expansion 
of the economy depended on the quantity of investment, that the quantity 
of investment depended on the absorptive capacity of the economy; and 
that the absorptive capacity was limited by the human factor. 

Horvat conceived the human factor to be a composite of (a) per 
sonal consumption, (b) health, (c) economic organization, (d) political 
organization, and (e) knowledge. His analysis indicated that there were 
limits in the increase or development of (a), (b), (c), and (d) beyo” 
which the investment potential would not increase, but that there were no 
surpassable limits for the expansion of (e), the knowledge factor. There- 
fore the expansion of knowledge would continue to accelerate the expansion 
of the economy. 

Moody (1960) studied the relationship between differential rates of 
investment in public education and growth of the private economy in the 
48 states during the period 1945-57. He found that approximately 2 to 4 
Secum of the income of the people was invested in the public schools 
ei bani rt had been hypothesized that although education wou 
; pro uctivity over a long period of time, increased expenditure? 
s mdr ne might temporarily harm the private economy. Moody foU? 

significant relationship during this 13-year period between differential 
rates of investment in education and growth in the private economy: 

Standard economic theories relating to alternative choices in the allo 
cation of resources usually have been used to predict outcomes at 4 fixe 
point of time, assuming that labor and capital already were fully employed: 
“popes the economy of the United States since 1900, with the exception 
de Los cp p m rl chronic unemployment of both capital an 

Desp te this fact, the total economy was dynamic. A number ? 
economists, including Hall (1960), experimented with models to predict 
outcomes through time from various uses of resources in an economy 
without full employment of capital and labor. 

Eo p Ainsworth (1960); Buchanan (1960); anm 

; Hanson 59); Kindle ; ; Ter 
E58 on. (1960. ) berger (1958); Schultz (1960); 


Individual Returns from Investment in Education 


Houthakker (1959) computed the 1949 capital value o£ lifetime inco 
according to years of schooling as follows: (a) eighth grade, 812 ,109; 
(b) high-school graduation, $175,160; and (c) four years of college si 
more, $280,989. Miller (1960), using data for 1958, computed the tota 33; 
come for males from ages 18 to 64 as follows: (a) eighth grade, $1 L6 e 
(b) high-school graduation, $231,509; and (c) four years of colles® 
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more, $382,982. These studies indicated wide differentials in income by 
level of education, but these differentials could not be attributed solely to 
education. Neither researcher discounted for differences in ability, in- 
herited wealth, or business opportunity at the various levels of schooling. 
Therefore, the differences in income actually due to differences in educa- 
tion probably were less than these studies indicated. 


Income Elasticity of Demand 


The income elasticity of demand for public-school education has usually 
een determined by comparing changes in expenditures per pupil in 
Average daily attendance with changes in per capita personal income. A 
Coefficient of one meant that a ]-percent change in per capita income had 
been accompanied by a l.percent change in the per-pupil expenditures. 
en the coefficient was more than one, the demand was said to have been 
elastic; and when less than one, inelastic. McLoone (1961) found the 
Coefficient of elasticity was .96 between 1929-30 and 1957-58, 1.45 between 
1943.44 and 1957.58, and 1.34 between 1947-48 and 1957-58. Hirsch 
(1959) found that a l-percent increase in per capita personal income be- 
tween 1900 and 1958 was associated with only a 1.09-percent increase in 
“XPenditures for current expense plus debt service per pupil in average 
aly attendance. Thus both researchers concluded that over a long period 
pt time the income elasticity of demand for education approached unity, 
rene a Loone found that the elasticity of demand had been greater during 
years. 

Schultz (1961a) used different methods in determining the elasticity of 
mand for education, His computations indicated the following: (a) The 
iig €conomic cost of education including income foregone was 2.9 per- 
ak of consumer income in 1900 and 10.3 percent in 1956. (b) oe 
aan Investment in the labor force was $64 billion in 1900 and $53 

don In 1957 in terms of 1956 prices, or an increase of 8.5 times. (c) 

iti Investment in physical capital was $282 billion in 1900 and ag 

co. ton in 1957 in terms of 1956 prices, or an increase of 4.5 times. He 

neluded that the demand for education had been highly elastic between 
0 and 1957, 


Th i r 
* Marginal Utility of Education 
The 


x " degree of 
desing marginal utility of a commodity may be defined as the deg 


in 
theoren 9T One more unit of it. Benson (1961) presented bodie ie 
inc, ical explanation of the amount of money spent on e 


a ion equaled 
the qo €nts of satisfaction from the last dollar spent for are AO 
n i thes, re r 
obila ements from the last dollar spent for clo! A pR 


Satis, 2, 8nd other goods. That is, if the household re cs Mini, of 
Boog action from its income, no transfer of purchase 
S to another could increase satisfaction. 
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, 
Galbraith (1958) challenged this theory as applied to user 
choices of government services in competition with goods produced ^ Us 
private economy. He theorized that many wants originated with. E 
producer rather than the householder, and that the producer artificia y 
evoked these wants in the consumer through high-pressure caning 
This tended to deprive the consumer of maximum satisfactions because : 
caused him to ignore many of his urgent wants, especially those -— 
satisfied largely by government, such as education. Galbraith also pos : 
lated that the consumer, according to the mores of our society. tende E 
consider government-produced goods and services as a class inferior " 
privately financed goods and services. He concluded that the net effect 
these and other factors had been to produce an affluent private o ped 
and a poverty-stricken public economy resulting in a slowing of ou 
economic growth rate. 


Financing Public Education 


Only a few of the many studies dealing with the financing of the public 
schools and colleges were reviewed, 


Projected Educational Costs 


Much attention was centered during the last three years on projecting pe 
fiscal needs of public education during the next 10 years to meet t 
challenges ahead. 

The Committee for Economic Development (1959) estimated an increase 
in revenue receipts from $12.1 billion in 1958-59 to $19.4 billion 1” 
1969-70 in terms of 1958-59 prices. Barr (1960) estimated that pone 
receipts for current operation would increase to $21 billion in 19704 
terms of 1957 prices. Johns and Morphet (1960) estimated that pub in 
school revenues would total $29.7 billion in 1970-71 in terms of 1970 "m 

Johns (1960) analyzed recent projections of school expenditures pd 
the next decade and concluded that a doubling of public-school expendit, 
would require a new pattern of support. All of these estimates had @ es 
of urgency to achieve a level of educational excellence implicit for se 
being of our society. Allen and others (1960) found three basic pes à 
to resolve through future state fiscal policy: (a) the adequacy ° sin 
proportions of state support, (b) maintenance of effective equaliza 
and (c) maintenance of real expenditures in the face of rising peek 

Hirsch (1959) found that the overshadowing factors creating the Prhe 
fiscal problem for public education were the importance of the i 

lary level, the increasing school population, and the use of the pr 
salary the main source of support. 959) : 
P ioral References: Allen (1959); Hutchins and Deering (1 
Southern Regional Education Board (1960). 
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Sources of Support and Their Allocation 


Johns and Morphet (1960) analyzed the recent trends in sources of 
school revenue. They hypothesized that increased resistance to additional 
Support for schools in the United States was due to the lack of corre- 
spondence between the property tax and the sources of income of the 
people. 

Netzer (1960) studied the institutional obstacles to effective revenue 
Policy in local and state governments. He found that the principal road- 
block was in the process of authorization rather than in debt limits or 
Inadequate organization. 

McLoone (1961) threw considerable light on the problem of revenue 
for education by showing the elasticity of the property tax in relation to 
sales and income taxes. He estimated that revenue needs for education in 
the next decade would require an elasticity above 1.0. thus necessitating 
8teater dependence on sales and income taxes for essential flexibility 
of support. 

ygaard and Gregg (1958) found a positive relationship between the 
Shared income tax allocated to municipalities and the financial support of 
Public education in Wisconsin, with a more favorable contribution by the 
State to municipalities than to public schools. 
« James (1961) reported on a pilot study conducted in five states to assess 

© Processes through which resources are allocated to the support of 
Public education.” 

Additional References: Angel (1959); Bronder (1959); Chisholm 

59) ; National Education Association, Committee on Educational 
Finance (1961); Ovsiew (1959) ; Werner (1960) ; Wetherington (1959). 


Search for a New Rationale 


Tus most important development in the financing of the public schools 
yng the past three years was the clarification of the incentive concept. 
fis Was interpreted basically as an equalized matching or equalized 
o ard-for-effort feature that was incorporated in the foundation program 

accomplish a more dynamic system of support. 
€ expression of this idea came as a link in a long chain of develop- 
S toward a rationale of somewhat conflicting principles. Ellwood P. 
erley in 1905 proposed flat grants, subject to incentive modification 
s rard for effort) and supplemented by equalization to the poor districts. 
ie Harlan Updegraff proposed a distribution of state funds ge 
ei to local tax effort. In 1923 George D. Strayer and Roksi d 
9 o lated the model of the equalized foundation program o i Public 
da ™Y C. Morrison advocated complete state suppor 

S. 


ment 


” ce over 
Paul R. Mort developed the *wholesomeness approach" to ere “the 
Warter of a century of research. In this approach he ques 
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wholesomeness of conditions for producing good education." Mort MA 
others (1960) viewed this concept as the next goal for improving 2 E 
fiscal policies. They added a mild hint that complete state supporsi 
advocated by Morrison, might be next in line. Mort's wholesomen 
approach incorporated, with other things, the incentive concept. = 
The rationale of the incentive concept in the foundation program : 
expressed in certain developments of state fiscal policy within the ? 
decade, notably in Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Maryland. yan 
McLure in 1955 proposed supplementing a traditional type of founa ie ; 
program with a state-equalized matching grant based on local tax e ped 
Arvid J. Burke in 1957 observed that central finance should not am $ 
complete emphasis on equalization but should release local resources fo 
the exercise of "initiative by the willing and able." , f 
In the most recent study, Mort (1960) proposed a plan for applying this 
incentive concept in Delaware, where the foundation program had been 
predominantly state supported for 40 years. Local support had dit 
supplementary and minor. His proposal opened the way for greater Vh 
support, with additional state funds above the foundation to help ms 
achieve a high quality of education if they were willing to make the effort. 
Mort and Furno (1960) developed a theoretical model for the explana- 
tion of forces that shape school quality. The prominence of the finance 
factor made this study especially relevant to the foregoing theories. 
Additional References: D'Ascoli (1957) ; North (1959). 


Higher Education 


The literature on financing higher education dealt mainly with 
considerations about tuition, federal support for public institutions, 4" 
federal support for private institutions. ; 

Kidd (1959) and Weaver (1960) evaluated the effects of recent Pr 
grams of federal financing of research on the operations of agp et 
Since the programs were still in the stage of early introduction, the 
studies lacked the perspective that might have been obtained throug 
analysis over a longer period of time. y 5d 

McLure and others (1960) presented a new concept for organizing cat 
financing junior college education, with particular attention to techn! 
fields. They concluded that the magnitude and complexity of needs ne 
not be met short of state-wide planning, organization, and financial Su Eo) ; 

Additional References: Blum (1958) ; Harris (1960) ; Langeler (19 
Tickton (1960). 
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CHAPTER VII 


Managing the School Plant and Business Affairs 


STEPHEN J. KNEZEVICH 


P'usucarioss on school plant and business affairs were produced m 
ever greater quantities during the past three years. The limited number 
which were based on research or are of value in other ways to the research 
worker are reviewed here. 

Basic references and bibliographies are noted in the opening paragraphs 
of each of the first two sections. A general critique of the research 1$ 
presented as the third and last section. 


School Plants 


Bibliographies and Basic References 


More books on the school plant were released during the 1950's than in 
any other decade in history. General source books of significance to t Á 
researcher were produced by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1960), McQuade (1958), and Strevell and Burke (1959): 
Gabrielsen and Miles (1958) edited the first comprehensive volume m 
designing facilities for Sports and recreation. Besides its authoritative 
general plant planning guide (1958b), the National Council on School 
house Construction published paperback volumes on elementary schoo' 
(1958a), duplicating much of the mat and o? 
facilities for higher education (1960). 

The biennial school-plant bibliography in American School and Univer 
sity was revised by Pharis (1959). American School and Universi 
(1959b) issued a topical listing of 180 manuals, booklets, and bulletin 


on 45 different school-plant topics published by 38 state department? 
of education. 


erial in its general guide, 


Characteristics of School Plants 


The editors of American School and Universi, f 


d th 

à c ty (1960) conducte^ ^; 

eleventh annual nator building survey on characteristics and cosi i 
new buildings for public and Private schools and colleges. For the 


time since 1952 the total new facilities constructed during 1959 fell he 

the total for the previous year. m 
Manla (1960) revealed data on 135 college student unions built D 

1950 through 1960 and explained the philosophies behind such un 
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American School and University (1959a) described 570 residence facilities 
at 1264 colleges and universities constructed from 1950 through 1958. 

The research included in U.S. Office of Education documents was based 
primarily on data gleaned from questionnaires using nationwide samples 
of varying size and validity. Several reports revealed the status of selected 
aspects of school plants or of agreement on what was “desirable.” Martin 
(1960) catalogued state recommendations for elementary and secondary 
science and mathematics facilities. Obourn and others (1960) described 
the actual status of these spaces in the public high schools in 1958. 
J. L. Taylor (1958) depicted the selection, development, and utilization 
of school sites. Taylor, Gore, and Gabbard (1961) surveyed 343 public 
schools to obtain opinions of principals and teachers on desirable char- 
acteristics of areas for early elementary education. 


Planning and Design 


vi Ellena (1959) verified the commonly held assumption that a marked 
denen existed in the numbers and ages of children that could be pre- 
vi for different types of dwelling units in new housing developments. 
pu i pe (1959) concluded that the survival-ratio technique for predicting 
de Population was more reliable than other techniques, although he 
8nized its limitations. 
pla; Fer (1960) noted that co-operation between school people and city 
in ais in planning new school buildings was an established procedure 
ina out half the large cities. Stokes (1959) suggested the pupil-minute 
p “sure of room utilization and reported a high degree of utilization of 
i Seating areas but limited utilization of other areas in the room. 
Pci (1959) found that surveys of facilities for colleges and universities 
e : Temarkably uniform in the 29 states examined and that they did not 
iia much from the pattern established in 1929. Wilsey (1960) sub- 
Wo SEM the wisdom and economy of purchasing school sites at least 
fno Ts in advance of need. Sanders (1958) explored the influence on 
such tonal programs in elementary schools of experimental furniture 

aS pupil work centers. 
teachi Pian (1960) executed sketches and diagrams of spaces E f lem 
of 19 8 with educational television. Clinchy (1961) presented irs 
dest nook buildings designed to facilitate team teaching. Lipa kn 
Addi; d experiences with stock building plans for California sys . 
‘tonal References: Higgins (1958) ; Knezevich (1960). 


acilitate 


‘Ost 
and Economies 


kard 
ase American Standards Association (1958) and Reason and Tan and 
: Teleased basic definitions and methods of computing 
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volume of school buildings, which promised to help reduce yop 
comparing building costs. Capital outlay expenditures in 1955 for co dm 
and universities were, according to Bokelman and Rork (1959), 

le those for 1951. - 
a ree LIED prepared one of the most objective and race YS 
studies of school-plant costs. Largent (1960) showed that portable c S ds 
rooms, as supplements to permanent rooms, were economical. Meu. 
(1958) included detailed comparisons of costs for various types 
windows, heating and ventilating systems, lighting, structural framing, 
and interior partitions. of 

Hutchins and Deering (1959) observed that 79 percent of the oa 
public-school facilities came from local funds, 9 percent from state e i 
4 percent from federal sources, and 8 percent from state school-buil ing 
authorities. North (1959) identified seven characteristics of a sound pr? 
gram of state support of capital outlay. 

McLean (1960) reported a significant but inverse relationship betwee? 
compactness of building design and subsequent expenses for operation 
and maintenance. Zimmerman (1959) analyzed 20 Los Angeles elementaty 
school buildings and ascertained a significant correlation of —.46 between 
initial cost and subsequent maintenance costs. Further research along 
these lines would help shed more light on what constitutes true economy 
in school-plant design and construction. 


Additional References: Educational Facilities Laboratories (1960): 
Faust (1960). 


Maintenance and Operation 


o custodial requirements and ite 
this document draws from lim 


t 
ies o 
grow, about the effects of building shape, mass, construction, and 4¥ 


re 
on fire growth and spread.” Chorlton (1960) studied the effect of gla 
in classroom illumination. 


School Business Management 


Basic References 


two 


nd 


; i and 
One general basic reference on school business management aich’ 
ore specialized volumes appeared to assist the researcher. Kneze 

m 2 
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Fowlkes (1960) treated a broad range of topics and attempted to bridge 
the gap between public-school and governmental accounting and auditing. 
Ovsiew and Castetter (1960) provided a comprehensive analysis of school 
budgeting, and Tidwell (1960) concentrated on public-school fund 
accounting. 

The U.S. Office of Education released two more documents in its series 
of state educational records and reports which promised to help establish 
uniformity in terminology and thus influence cost comparisons and re- 
search. Samuelson, Tankard, and Pope (1959) completed a guide for 
the financial accounting for school activities, and Reason and Tankard 
(1959) did the same for property accounting. 


The School Business Official 


Status studies of the school business oficial were reported by Campbell 
(1960) for cities of 100,000 or more; by Hagen (1960) for New Jersey; 
= by Ryan (1958) for Catholic high schools. It was well established that 
typical business managers were in their late forties, that their salaries and 
titles varied, and that they were not found in many small school systems. 

itional research of this type will be sterile unless new concepts and 
SP niques or broader and more valid sampling are employed. 
additional Reference: Hill (1960). 


B a 
udgeting and Accounting 


Studies of school budgeting continued to depend on the questionnaire 
and only to describe existing practices. Thus Bracken (1960) 
me Current practices in preparing and presenting school ae 
of 1386s in 52 percent of the very large cities. Bowermaster’s study (1959 
udget practices in Illinois confirmed the finding that there was lack 
acul ormity in budget preparation. Godbold (1960) discovered ze 
Unis ty involvement in budget development in large privately controlle 
versities was increasing. m s 
bud tres (1958) developed a means of predicting school HE 
eha ets, by which approximately half of the variability in the A 
© in Operating budgets could be traced to size of system and se 
Io Wt, This study had potential for developing a conceptual fram 
Ure research on the antecedents of school spending. 
ditional References: Baum (1960); St. Clair (1960). 


O8ts 
and Cost Analysis 
elasticity of education 


Hir I 
fo, Sch (1959) lied the concept of income ; tional 
"R better P Mec d E comparative cost analysis. The Na pus 
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Education Association, Committee on Tax Education and School Finance 
(1959) prepared an excellent summary of 40 years of research on the 
cost-quality issue in education. : 

Shelton and Gray (1960) indicated some of the pitfalls in comparing 

costs and adjusted cost data for unified and nonunified elementary dis- 
tricts in California. Huls (1958) concluded that states needed to T€ 
examine the legal limitations on school expenditures. 

School Management (1960) constructed a cost-of-education index based 
on Furno's previous work. Expenditures for many budget items for 1958-59 
and 1959-60 were itemized for a weighted sample of 583 school districts. 

Bokelman (1959) received data on costs and cost trends from 1015 of 
the large public and private colleges and universities. This U.S. Office ° 
Education document is part of an annual series which provides normative 
data to facilitate budget making and other planning for institutions o 
higher learning. 

Cirota (1959) reported great strides in the past seven years in Pennsy- 
vania schools in providing fringe benefits for professional employees: 
Egly (1959), studying cities with populations of 100,000 or more, stated 
that practices in granting fringe benefits to classified employees varie 
widely but that the granting of such benefits was accepted nationally by 
schools as well as by business and industry. 

Additional Reference: Briggs (1959). 


Insurance 


; Interest in school-insurance practices (particularly fire or properly 
insurance) was evident from state-wide studies of school property insur 
ance practices in Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio: 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas. The conclusions from these studies 
had a familiar ring: school systems were “paying too much” for 
insurance; most of them could have saved money by adopting «desirable 
practices”; larger systems employed “better” a din ti than di 
smaller ones; and competitive bidding was a desirable" way to awal 
school insurance contracts. Further state-wide fire insurance studies wou 
add little useful information. Finchum and Viles (1959) issued a guide 
to managing local school-insurance programs. . 
Salmon (1958) continued and revised a school fire insurance analy 
started in 1921. His data were based on the 1946-55 period and includes 
378 United States and Canadian school systems, each of which e™P of". 
a member of the Association of School Business Officials. There W9? So 
pretense that it was a random or representative sample. The loss for 
(relationship between insurance premiums paid and losses collected) " 
the 1946-55 period was 29.53 percent and varied little from the 1058 pr^ 
in previous surveys. The lack of comparable samples and the differing woo"? 
periods can explain discrepancies of the loss ratio reported in am 
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study with the loss ratio reported in various state-wide studies and in 
Viles’s (1956) nationwide survey. 

Additional References: Bishop (1960); Brent (1959); Crim (1959); 
Elsea (1960); Leathers (1960); Mills (1958); Schaerer (1959); 
Schneider (1958) ; Simpson (1961); G. E. Taylor (1958) ; Wolf (1960). 


Cafeteria Management, Purchasing, and "Transportation 


Published research in cafeteria management is practically nonexistent. 
George and Heckler (1960) authored a general source book on school 
ood services, 

State-wide studies on purchasing procedures were reported by Fullmer 

(1960) for Oregon, by Shields (1960) for small schools in Texas, and 
by L. v, Taylor (1960) for Indiana schools of a certain size. 
. Most transportation studies concentrated on costs, insurance, or prac- 
tices. Parrish (1959), in a New Jersey study, reaffirmed that district- 
Owned buses were more economical than contract buses. Transportation 
Cost analyses were obtained in Pennsylvania by King (1960); in selected 
counties of Michigan by Woodby (1960); in Missouri by Hicks (1958) ; 
and in Oregon by Mayfield (1958). Carothers (1959) compared records 
of student and nonstudent school bus drivers and found them equal in 
eMciency” and safety. 

Additional References: Council of Chief State School Officers (1959) ; 

'ngsley (1959); Miller (1960); Voskuil (1959). 


Critique 


wine Search in school-plant and business affairs was overly preoccupied 
un repetitive status or descriptive studies of narrow scope, and was 
i related to conceptual frameworks or predictive devices. Little of it was 
n native or inspiring. Few new concepts and techniques were developed 
Sentar; Past three years. Accidental rather than planned random or repre- 
lve sampling was the rule, and recommendations and generalizations 
M. Went beyond available evidence. 
Benga of the research in these areas settled into a sterile rut ose? is 
ing} ate where it yielded “interesting” and isolated facts but isis: 

e € ts. It lacked a conceptual framework to unify separate res 

S and promote more profound understandings. 
ne ere Were some encouraging signs in the past three n 
an Was the appearance of publications in ae panim gm aii 
valu Sement devoted to uniform definitions and standar pic eim 
ete le tools for research. Another was the — d rears 
Cost, een planning, design, or construction of a school plan prim ur 
j Operation and maintenance. Budget studies we 
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ascertaining factors which affect future patterns of expenditures. and 
these also deserved commendation. 

'The more difficult but significant research on the effect of school plants 
or business procedures on the learning and teaching process remaine 
undone. 
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FOREWORD 


The major premise guiding the selection and organization of material 
for this issue has been the conviction that research in growth, develop- 
ment, and learning could be interpreted most meaningfully to the educa- 
tional specialist if considered in relation to classroom learning. Develop- 
mental trends during the life span—particularly those of a cognitive nature, 
but not excluding trends in social, emotional, and personality develop- 
ment—are obviously relevant. Since these trends influence the cognitive, 
motivational, interpersonal, and social determinants of classroom learning 
ud SUN no e be taken into account by all persons concerned 

Perca n. = er ue development. . 
in Meis bus pope oap are emphasized here more than 
D E ad on pum. developnent, and learning, because they 
ds va) s ev Ys or cognitive aspects of classroom learning than 
of vistas pe EA and personality development. After a quarter-century 
ido has neg 153 uring which educational and developmental psycholo- 
iani e wap personality and social development in teaching and 
fMinnrok' "in development has emerged as an important focus of 
lindos je Nie interest for the educator. The traditional chapter on 
"org. ciun was omitted from this issue: it was felt that such 
genital d ns i as physical growth, motor development, nutrition, con- 
the Mae = and prenatal development are not specifically relevant to 
iünegye. y iem aspects of development the educator is concerned vith; 
educatio: , these topics are more closely related to special education, physical 

Ga 1, and school health programs. 
demana ge of both the Zeitgeist and the trends of current research 
loveranm my greater emphasis be placed in this issue on learning. 
is Kane. un the field of learning, however, was restricted to what 
namely, ; y regarded as the major cognitive aspect of classroom learning, 
that vA — kinds. of cognitive learning. ]t is true, of course, 
the rdi ^ assroom learning, such as foreign language vocabulary and 
evel im dogs to represent the chemical elements, approach the rote 
* a this type of learning is a very small part of the curriculum. 
whole case, the associations formed under these circumstances are not 

y arbitrary, as in the learning of paired associates, but involve the 


alence, i.e., that particular symbols are 


Carni " . 
ning of representational equiv a 
in cognitive 


ee in meaning to already meaningful concepts 

ure. 

ee kinds of learning reviewed in this issue, 

Sn” (a) the meaningful acquisition and ret 
ca Te and propositions; (b) evaluation; and ( peace aes 

iis ving. Also included are the long-term outcomes of sc is od 3 
» Knowledge of subject matter and ability to use such know edge in 
inking and problem solving. Nonverbal intuitive understanding of re- 


therefore, include, for the 
ention of information, 
c) thinking and prob- 
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lationships and other nonverbal types of symbolic learning are considered, 
as well as meaningful verbal learning. 

Research on rote, noncognitive, and simple discriminative learning was 
excluded from consideration, first, because the relevance of such findings 
for classroom learning is at best only indirect and tangential, and second, 
because their inclusion would have so broadened the scope of the fie 
that coverage would necessarily have become superficial, fragmentary; 
and unsystematic. It could be argued, of course, and with considerable 
justice, that relatively few well-controlled studies of meaningful learning 
have been conducted. The Committee, however, felt that to review system- 
atically the more directly relevant research in the field was preferable 
to padding the issue with a miscellaneous assortment of rigorously con- 
trolled studies of questionable relevance. . 
Betting e dd of scopes cans, and significano inl 

; 3; © Dy providing a programmatic model for sys 
tematically ordering relationships within this ; irse, PE 
hoped that this issue can influ Is area of knowledge, 


ence, as well as h trends in 
growth, development, and learning, Seuls, researc 


Davin P, AusunEL, Chairman 


Committee on Growth, Developments 
and Learning 
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CHAPTER I 


Perceptual and Cognitive Development 


J. RICHARD SUCHMAN and MARY JANE MC CUE ASCHNER 


"Pag ‘ 

aa an to studies in the development of the cognitive 

and when these pr n perceiving, thinking, and learning. It focuses on how 

and their effec processes evolve, the factors that influence their formation, 
ects on the intellective functioning of the child. 


D 
evelopment of the Perception of Physical Stimuli 


Dives 
of Pen. e past ‘decade there has been increasing interest in the effects 
tion of ens ue arn processes on the act of perceiving. The construc- 
Y empirical i and models of perceptual mediation has not been matched 
een put for Eu however, and a number of exciting hypotheses have 
of any fuss A that are still in need of adequate testing. In the absence 
empirical i ongitudinal studies, several reviews will be noted before 
Wohlwil* estigations are discussed. 

involving € (1960a) analysis was lim 
assimilatio oncognitive, nonconceptual t 
increasing ; am objectively different stimu 
Crease, Ay age, while the distorting effects © 
Contrast an as the child becomes better able 
Aware serve ween the differentiated stimuli of whi h me 
a Correspondis produce distortions. This suggests a growing relativism and 
© stimul ing reduction in the importance of the absolute properties of 
With ao, us. Other trends noted by Wohlwill were a tendency, increasing 
Se, to relate a stimulus to its spatial framework and a sharp drop in 


errors 

onl spatial localization of body orientation. In all instances the im- 

Cent ent of perceptual discrimination was accompanied by the onset of 
d simplified perceptual patterns, 


The need for this 


ited to experimental investigations 
asks. A decrease in the perceptual 
li was noted as a correlate of 
f contrast were found to in- 
ble to discriminate, the very 
ch he has become newly 


ivity (veridicality) - 


Ormati 
Ben ation. The question of whether or not age; à 
mechanisms actually increase 
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gressive refinement, definition, and specificity rather than a building up of 
associative links. 

Pastore (1960) stated his bias unequivocally: “All the significant aspects 
of perceiving are unlearned.” He pointed to the perceptual similarities be- 
tween man and lower animals, which exist “despite obvious differences 1 
anatomical structures and in modes of responding to the environment. 
Among the modes cited were the perception of form, depth, apparent move- 
ment, illusion, size, and brightness constancy. Pastore noted that the ex 
tremely early onset of many perceptual modes almost ruled out the possi- 
bility of perceptual learning. He allowed that both learned and unlearned 
perceptual behavior may play a role in development, but argued that "at 
most, learning factors must be assigned a secondary role; they may exert 
an influence only when the perception-to-be-modified is already an exist- 
ent one." 

The three reviewers agreed that early perceptual development is chiefly 
a function of maturational change and the increasing capacity to differenti" 
ate stimuli. But from this point on they diverged. Wohlwill stressed associa" 
tive learning and perceptual integration; Bevan, dissociative learning and 
perceptual differentiation; and Pastore, neurological maturation and pre 
formed perceptual patterning. Unfortunately, none of the reviewers WaS 
concerned with the perception of stimuli which have strong links to con 
ceptual and value systems, despite the fact that perceptual growth is ordi- 
narily interwoven with conceptual growth. Where stimuli have been ab- 
stracted from a meaningful context, the act of perceiving may be deprive 


of certain conative and other conditions that normally influence the shaping 
of a percept. 


Role of Stimulus Properties 


Developmental studies of form perception have persistently produced 
the disturbing finding that common objects, though highly complex 1" 
form, and irregular abstract forms (Piaget called them “topological”) are 
invariably perceived and discriminated more readily by young children 
than were Euclidian shapes. Page (1959), in a replication of an earlier 
study by Piaget, found new confirmation for the “primacy of topology f 
preschool children were nearly three times as successful with haptic — 
nition (feeling cutout forms without seeing them) of topological forms is 
of simple geometric shapes such as squares and triangles. He offered e 
hypotheses: (a) Identification of topological forms requires more Lu m 
euromuscular actions than do more regular shapes. (b) Geometric Such 
y less frequently found in nature and thus are less familiar. (€ 6 
— s ~al qualities as closure, separation, proximity, and continuity Pe 
topologis «diately available perceptual cues for the younger child" 
vide imme stered the essentially logical relationships found in Eu 
has not yet mas iliarity hypothesis seems the most parsimonious, an 
forms. The familiarity 9? 
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supported by evidence of early recognition of common objects regardless 
of shape. 

Gibson and other researchers found, on the other hand, that for some 
types of perception familiarity with stimuli was totally unnecessary. Gibson 
and Walk (1960) ascertained that most terrestrial creatures were able to 
identify and avoid an abrupt drop-off, or “visual cliff,” without prior ex- 
perience. The subjects were placed on a glass runway which afforded two 
exits. One exit was reached over a sharp drop visible through the glass and 
made more apparent by a textured pattern directly under the runway which 
was identical to that at the bottom of the “cliff.” The alternative exit was 
shallow. All animals capable of locomotion, including the infant, favored 
the shallow exit significantly more often than the “cliff.” These findings 
Supported the existence of at least some degree of preformism in perceptual 
discrimination. 

To test the saliency of the perception of “depth-at-an-edge,” Walk and 
others (1959) exposed rats from birth to three-dimensional cutouts of 
geometric forms mounted inside their cages. For control animals the same 
forms were painted on rectangular panels, At maturity, the rats familiar 
With the three-dimensional forms performed significantly better than did 
the others in learning tasks requiring discrimination among the forms. This 
Was interpreted as additional evidence of the primary perceptual saliency 
of “depth-at-an-edge.” Stevenson and McBee (1958) obtained similar 
results with four-year-old and six-year-old children, who learned to dis- 
criminate stereometric objects and patterns more rapidly than v eria 

If certain properties of visual stimuli make some stimuli more vs le 
than others, what are these properties, and what is the source of t E 
saliency? To find answers, Gibson (1961) asked four-year-old and i. T 
year-old children to match a standard printed symbol with its mate, whic 
had to be selected from 11 similar symbols, each of which differed in en 
feature from the standard. To the extent that selecting the appropriate ica : 
was he feature that had been varied was regarded es distinctive: 
vas easy, the fea Mio he eight-year-olds 
“rror curves dropped sharply from the four-year-olds to t ; sa gerens 
in discrimination of all features, although the shapes a 8 » es dis- 
differed considerably, because certain features were consistently m 
tinctive than the others. 

Graham, Berman, and Ernhart (1960) 

Ypothesis that the distortion of perception of 
“essive closure, simplicity, and m a forms and concluded 
Preschool children’s reproductions M simple g bly were more closely related 
that the properties of the stimulus itself probably w 


ild. However, 
age of the child. : 
sp the amount of percephíal amem esf oii > children's drawings and 


Since perceptual variables were inferred from the led, these results should 
Since motor performance variables were not controlled, 
€ interpreted with some caution. " elopment, perhaps 
It "- eriden in these studies that ve aaay in daoo yed dieen 
i red, the org: 
too early for learning to have occurred, g pn 


: 
found no support for Werner's 
younger children toward e 
ses with age. They analyze 
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cues with varying degrees of sensitivity. Apparently, in some pico 
certain objective properties of a stimulus innately augmented its sa ae 
In other instances, however, early exposure to particular pce cis 
rendered the organism more sensitive in the discrimination of these or! > 
These facts have obvious significance for education, particularly with rega 
to readiness for learning. 


Role of Central Processes 


The regulatory mechanisms governing perceptual constancy in the judg- 
ment of size and auditory localization were also examined for developmenta 
trends. Cohen, Hershkowitz, and Chodack (1958) found that younger sub- 
jects were either less certain or more diffuse than older subjects in their 
judgments of the comparative size of two stimuli. Judgmental accuracy ae 
older subjects increased in relation to that of younger subjects as direc 
visual comparisons were made more difficult. It was concluded that ttie 
development of size constancy was a critical factor, Similar findings were 
obtained by Liebert and Rudel (1959) in their study of auditory gon 
tion under body-tilt conditions. Blindfolded older and younger subjects 
equally well in localizing a sound source, but when the body axis was tilted, 
the older subjects overcompensated more than the younger ones in their 
localization judgments. One may again note the increasing control exercisec 
by central processes with increasing age, particularly when data are scant, 
ambiguous, or contaminated by interference. al 

London (1958) presented normal and maladjusted boys aged 4 to 15 wilt 
picture cards portraying a gradual transformation of an initial figure into 
another markedly different one, Among the normal boys, the older subject 
made more appropriate discriminations of changes in the card series ye 
did the younger ones. Among the maladjusted boys, the effect of age 9" 
discrimination was not as clear, and they made both earlier and later gen- 
eralizations from perceived shifts than the normal boys did. London’s me 
pretation was that maladjusted children generalized more than nomm 
children and that they made both premature and delayed generalization 
Two corollary principles were that the development of normal generalt le 
was toward a balance between much abstraction from little data an this 
abstraction from much data and that the mechanism that maintaine 
balance was related to socioemotional adjustment. pjects 

Ames’s (1960) longitudinal study of Rorschach protocols for b ective 
aged 2 to 10 showed a steady decline with increasing age in the 05] 


ily 

form and detail as organizing stimuli, in sharp contrast to seat 

age oe v ores on every other major variable. Here was evidence ° ae 
gemit subixdingion of external stimuli to the control of central get 
aetersibatind of meaningful perceptions. But this tren n'5 


og: on or 
the picture. Set was apparently a critical factor. n s 
proached objectivity through greater discrimina 


inc : 
increasing S 
esses in the 


]y part of 
(1958) subjects ap. 
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increasing age, while Ames's moved in the same direction through increased 
central organization and control. In the first instance, the set was to make 
discriminations; in the second, it was to react in an undefined way to a 
stimulus. 


Development of the Perception of Social Stimuli 


The act of making social judgments involves more than simple perceptual 
discriminations. The data available to the perceiver are often sketchy and 
ambiguous in relation to the judgments he makes from them and leave 
considerable room for organization and inference. Gollin (1958) analyzed 
the social judgments of children aged 10 to 17 about a fictitious child por- 
trayed in motion-picture vignettes. The developmental trend was toward 
the increasing use of inference (going beyond the actions shown in 
film) and concept (accounting for diversity of behavior in a single 
explanatory system). Inference came into use earlier than concept, but both 
occurred relatively late. At age 10, only 18 percent of the boys and 21 per- 
cent of the girls used inference, and 2 percent of all subjects used concept. 

Jahoda (1959) probed the development of social-class discrimination, 
using an interesting picture-matching technique to assess the ability to 
&roup people on the basis of social-class symbols. The trend from 6 to 9 
years of age was from early global subjective judgments to increased utiliza- 
tion of specific objective indexes. Both perceptual discrimination and learn- 
mg were seen as determinants of accuracy. 

Picture-card sorting, doll assembly, and story completion were used by 
Stevenson and Stewart (1958) to study the development of the perception 
of racial differences. White and Negro three-year-olds had difliculty making 
racial distinctions, but by the seventh year almost all subjects could dis- 
criminate easily. . 

The most striking aspect of these studies of social perception was the 
relative lateness in development at which the objective interpretation of 
Social data began to displace subjective social judgments. Because of ach 
ful €go-related (subjectivistic) central controls and the scarcity of mn LÍ 
Yous data, social perception probably never reaches the levels of veridicality 


achieved in physical perception. 


Development of Intelligence 
ize i ingly the 
Recent studies of mental growth tended to emphasize ae 
Qualitative aspects of intelligence. This shift, no doubt, met = epos 
Influence of the theories of Piaget and Guilford, who have foc 
Process of thinking rather than the potential for it. 


Operational Intelligence . 
t and Inhelder (1959) set for 


Inhelder and Piaget (1958) and Piage ical thinking. 
the Sesull. ao vents d intensive study of the growth of logical thi B 
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The behaviors of nearly 3000 children aged 2 to 16 were examined as they 
performed a variety of problem-solving tasks. Elementary logical structures 
were traced from their origins in infancy through the period of transition 
(around adolescence) from concrete to abstract and formal logical think- 
ing. The studies used the now familiar clinical method that involves inter- 
viewing the subjects at work on a task. The aim was to obtain incrcased 
insight into cognitive acts from the child's own verbal reports. 

The dominant changes with growth were toward both a desubjectification 
of thought and an increased co-ordination and purposeful direction of it 
Children were found, with increasing age, to remove themselves from tota 
immersion in their cognitive world to a position outside it, from which they 
could experimentally manipulate variables and perform heuristic opera- 


tions. These operations were seen as steadily approaching the structure of 
o 


formal logical systems. 


Inferences about each subject's level of cognitive functioning were draw” 
directly from the interview protocols, but the criteria by which responses 
were assigned to one level or another were not always clear. The reader 
was expected to accept the authors’ interpretations of the data, since selecte 
protocols were given only as illustrations of the authors’ formulations. The 
extent to which the data actually justified the formulations could not Pe 
ascertained. 

'The lack of normative data all but obscured the fact that Piaget and Im 
helder found differences in the modal age of children at a given stage on nds 
different tasks. Apparently, the age level for the attainment of a given stas° 
was task-specific rather than general, and a child could operate at stage Low 
one task and at stage 2 on another. By imbedding their findings in lengthy 
and ponderous discourses and failing to present their data s vstematically: 
the authors left themselves vulnerable to such : i 
they iaa constructed a rigid age-scale of cognitive development. 

etween the major operational stages, Piaget and Inhelder found it nec? 


sary to insert many transitional stages whi 9 
2 ) which w ment 3^ 
discontinuous stages. The trends, p eakened the argur ani- 


rather than the stages of stive org 
i ; cognitive OFS 
pee — H ad more defensible hypotheses to emera from the studies: 

poe s stu lies would have provided a far better test of the hypothesl 
of discontinuity, in that qualitative shifts could have b bserved rather 
than inferred. een obse 


rai S e 
misinterpretations as the beh 


Creative Intelligence 


. P. Gui i ; : 

Ne niacin, tests tap such factors in creativity x 
" k > S] neous flexibility, and original; ` y ada 
Den irn instruments and a few of eet oon Using errant 
ies des e associates charted the development a ceed a jju 
and ib publie ementary-school grades, Children in rural ma urban schoo! 
ps » private, and parochial schools were tested. Everywher? cre 
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ativity increased steadily through grade 3, dropped off sharply in grade 4, 
gained slowly in grades 5 and 6, and made another, slighter dip in grade 7. 
The same pattern was seen in the fluency of question-asking on the *ask-and- 
guess" test but not in the formation of hypotheses. In all cases, it appeared 
that the “fourth-grade slump" was characteristic of divergent and creative 
activity but not of convergent problem-solving performance. 

While this puzzling pattern may have indicated the presence of discontinu- 
ous shifts or stages in the development of creative abilities, too little was 
known about the instruments to draw any conclusions. Torrance reported 
on plans to continue the investigation of this phenomenon using a broader 
measurement base. 


Development of Concept 


. Most recent studies on the growth of particular concepts reflected Piaget's 
influence. They were efforts to test or confirm his findings, to apply his 
theory to new kinds of concepts, or to employ new methods of mapping 


concepts he had explored. 


Mathematical and Physical Concepts 


. Wohlwill (1960b) studied the ordered sequence of developmental changes 
in the child's concept of number. By scalogram analysis, he sought, through 
a behavioristic interpretation of symbolic processes, support for Piaget's 
findings, Subjects worked problems designed to elicit “conceptual response 
to the dimension of number at progressively more elaborate levels of sym- 
bolic mediation.” His findings confirmed Piaget's. More significantly, Wohl- 
will concluded that the abstract concept of number arose mainly in the 
child’s cumulative general experience and that its course was affected little 
9r not at all by specific practice with numbers, as in counting. 

Lovell (1959) and Lovell and Ogilvie (1960, 1961) attempted to test 

iaget’s findings on the emergence of conservation—of the child's awareness 
that “X is constant regardless of factors A, B, and C.” They repeated mis 
“experiments” on the conservation of substance and weight and une 
Some of their own, but they admitted failure to test his claim that, er 
child reasons logically in concrete situations, conservation may be p irs 

his failure may have stemmed from the authors’ shaky hold on £128 


e 

5s AO n- 
loo: : ek . itions—his or their own f £0 
gic. Also, their failure to specify definitions—hi n the validity 
Servation,” “reversibility,” 


E bt o 

? and other key terms casts dou ir findings 
9f their findings. Nevertheless, given benefit of the doubt, their g 
erit attention. 


Lovell (1959) confirmed Piaget's . 
Ogilvie (1960) found, contrary to Piaget, that substance 1 


i yi specific kinds of 
i i conserved only in very ; 
ler beha tonc i ade o others with experience and matura 


Situations at first and then expands t 451 
i 


tages, but Lovell and 


7 ental s 
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tion. Lovell and Ogilvie (1960, 1961) also pointed out clearly dae 
of interpreting what children mean or understand in conversation. d 
noted that adult-child communication was hampered not only by mu " 
verbal confusion in children under 12 but also by the very disparate wire 
ceptual systems through which adult and child viewed the things and even 
which they referred to by the same words. à 
Annett (1959) compared and analyzed groupings and explanations made 
by 303 children aged 5 to 11 and 42 adults aged 18 to 73 in classifying com- 
mon objects. The main developmental changes were in methods of explana- 
tion, which were related to both IQ and age. She concluded that her Budbigg 
supported the “dispositional view of concept formation,” held by Piaget an 


others, “in its implications that concepts may be attained through stages 
not apparent upon consideration of their final form in adults.” 


Moral Concepts 
Durkin (1959a, b: 196 


for an eye) as children’s 
with growing conce 


independent of s 2 e in proportion to peer contact, 
an children's moral concepts: 
sm, as reflected in concepts ° 
ge levels in primitive puro 
ical survey and criterion stu : 
Havighurst and Neugarten Wer 


prediction based on Hopi Indian children, of Piaget? 


Social Concepts 


Danziger (1958) interviewed 4] Melbo 
on their notions of “rich” and “poor,” 
role of “the boss” at work, He found Pi 

mic relationships, 
cluded that the parallel findings betw 
on concepts of kinship “raise the possi 
general features in the growth of Soci 


urne school children aged 9 , 
on the uses of money, and on e 
aget-type stages in the developer 
Allowing for cultural bias, he C? 
een this study and an earlier St" 4 
bility that there may exist some tU 
al concepts.” 


Development of Thinking Processes 
Productive studies on the 
focused mainly on | 
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quantitative reasoning. Piaget's influence was directly evident only in the 
latter area. 

Brown and Berko (1960) gave 60 children in grades 1 to 3 and 20 adults 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology a word-association test in which 
nonsense stimulus words were associated syntactically. Results confirmed 
the hypothesis that in language development, “syntactic similarity becomes 
an increasingly important determinant of word association.” Thus the child 
who once associated nouns with adverbs as in “rain—hard” or "street— 
wet” eventually matched nouns with nouns. as in “rain—sleet” or “cat— 
dog.” The authors concluded that “it seems certain that homogeneous scores 
for free association are related to homogeneous scores for usage.” 

Braine (1959) made a rigorously formal critical examination of Piaget's 
theory on the development of thinking processes involved in measurement 
and in the discrimination of order. He found that the child’s attempts at 
linear measurement may reflect his knowledge of measuring techniques as 
much as it does his ability to reason logically about length. This finding 
rendered questionable Piaget’s diagnosis of the child’s ability to make in- 
ferences basic to measurement solely on the basis of his performance in 
measurement tasks. Braine also found that reward, sex, and previous experi- 
€nce in ordering tasks were unrelated to success in measuring. His one 
&affe was his interpretation of Piagets age citations as age stipulations: 
consequently, he erroneously ascribed to Piaget the claim that “the ages of 
transition are, in themselves, genetically predetermined.” — 

Mogar (1960) confirmed Piaget’s stages in the growth of the child’s 
concept of physical causality. For her younger subjects (under eight years), 
experience in causal reasoning "seemed to have positive effects"; it follows 
that the development of certain reasoning processes may well be subject to 
educational acceleration. 

Elkind’s (1961) systematic replication of Piaget’s study on the develop- 
ment of quantitative thinking resulted in confirmation of Piaget’s age. 
related hierarchically ordered stages of success in comparing quantity. 
Subjects were given beads, sticks, and liquids to consider in their — 
ments of quantity. Elkind, in referring to the use of general quantita d 
terms such as “number and amount,” hinted at a possible weakness ee 
and Piaget's studies: “Because of this ambiguity of language, it was ad 
that the verbal directions did not provide clues to the types of quantity 


ad to be compared.” 


Development of Learning Abilities 
z heavil 
Meaningful learning and the build-up of conceptual € ped rare 
on the formation of associations. There were two ipe im ie 
elated to the development of associative learning. Bowis iho 2d 
itmarsh (1958) used a word-list recall task to enm nr onic 
Ssociative clustering and the preferred basis for clu g 
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A nz 
function) used by children between third grade and college. The Anine 
that older subjects manifested a greater amount of conceptual clustermg 


i : : SE ion 
and better recall than did younger subjects suggested increasing integrat 


of cognitive structure with age. Contrary to the authors’ predictions, a 
use of color did not decrease with age as a sorting criterion. It was co! 
cluded that color is a highly complex determinant of responses and that r 
effect on the child's mode of associative clustering could not be gati 
independently of other determinants. The authors further suggested ys 
the basis for any associative clustering might well be a function of we 
alternative bases for judgment available at the time the association is made 
and that attitudes or sets might have an appreciable influence. ? 

Tn a study of paired-associate learning by Akutagawa and Benoit (1959) , 
age was found to be a far more significant factor than IQ in the ability to 
learn very simple associations, although the importance of intelligence did 
increase as the learning task became more complex. Support was seen 17 
these findings for Hebb’s theory that lower levels of associative learning 


95$ amount of previous experience than by 
r 4 ™ new associations, like so many other cogn" 
tive abilities, seems to develop as a function of experience, probably because 
experience expands the Cognitive structure which, in turi, facilitates the 
new associations, While Hebb’s theory regarding the environ- 


"Salve 
£ical structures and functions has yet to recelY 
> one c. 


sa determinant in the growth of learning ability. Hunt 
has made just such a 


M case in his extensively documented synthesis ? 
: and Piaget’s empirically derived formulations. : 
Dissociation also is a kind of learning, and the ability to make approPr'" 
ate semantic differentiations among dissimilar but related concepts appa" 
ently depends on how related the concepts have become in the course of the 
cnid S CxPerience. Ervin and Foster (1960) found that dimensions such 2* 
size, weight, and stren attributes such as those described PY 


«bles 
which are learned as correlated variable 

n clearly differentiate them, become so linked W? It 
that the concepts they represent remain very Dei 
his seems an ir np 

Ss mportant phenome 

rther study. It may well he i ie 
tá y Y well be that conceptual Structures growing out of aril 
the entire course of subsequent lang¥#e 
development. 
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CHAPTER II 


Personality and Social Development: 
Family and Peer Influences 


JEROME KAGAN and HOWARD A. MOSS 


Researcu in personality development during the past three years was 
concentrated on a more manageable number of variables. Areas of particular 
Concentration were (a) the motive-related responses of aggression, depend- 
ence, achievement, and sex-role identification and (b) the effects of parental 
control, affection, and personality on the development of the child's needs 
and patterns of social interaction. The influence of the peer group was also 
Élven consideration. This chapter will begin with a consideration of the 
research in the long-term stability of selected behaviors and will continue 
With a discussion of the influence of parents and peers on the behavior of 
the child and the adolescent. 


Stability of Behavior 


Although major longitudinal studies on developmental stabilities in per- 
Sonality have been in progress for more than 25 years, findings have only 
recently begun to appear. A book by Stone and Onqué (1959) contained an 
annotated bibliography of longitudinal studies. Tuddenham (1959) re- 
ported on investigations at the University of California's Institute of Human 

evelopment which assessed the stability of selected behaviors from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. Irritability and ease of anger arousal in adolescents, 
assessed by observations and interviews, predicted interview ratings of 
Similar response tendencies for men but not for women. Social anxiety, on 
the other hand, was stable from adolescence to adulthood in women but 
Dot in men, 

_ A second longitudinal study of stability, by Kagan and Moss (1960), 
Involved 7] subjects of the Fels Research Institute who were observed as 
children (from birth to age 14) and interviewed and tested as adults. 
atings of childhood behavior were then correlated with independent rat- 
ings of adult behavior for selected personality dimensions. Girls who were 
highly dependent on their mothers during ages 6 through 10 were highly 
dependent on their families and husbands as adults. Dependent behavior 
Was not stable for males. The authors suggested that dependent behavior 
Violated sex-role standards for males and that dependent boys learned to 
inhibit this behavior as they matured. A dependent posture was more con- 
Éruent with traditional female sex-role standards, and the dependent girl 

Was not highly pressured into inhibiting this response. ' 
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A short-term study of personality development during the first five = 
reported by Thomas and others (1960) and Chess and others ee E 
gested that passivity in the preschool child may have its historical roo : "i 
behavior displayed during the first year of life. One hundred and ten C ue 
dren were studied continually from birth through age 5, primarily throug 
interviews with the mothers at three-month intervals during the first iem 
and semiannually thereafter. The authors postulated nine primary raien 
patterns in the infant (including motor activity, passivity, perceptual aen 
olds, and rhythm in sleeping and feeding cycles) and concluded that : 
child's behavior at age 2 was derived, in part, from infantile reaction ten : 
encies, with passivity a critica] characteristic during the first year. Unfor 
tunately, there was no detailed presentation of the statistical relationships 
between each of the infant behavior categories and aspects of the older 
child's behavior. 
Escalona and Heider (1959) attempted to predict the behavior of 31 P 
school children (aged 3 through 6 years) from observations made oe 
the first eight months of life and from some knowledge of their paren: 


“tone 
1 ere most accurate for (a) degree of adoption of eg 
ally sex-typed traits, (b) motor development and co-ordination, an 

capacity for attention 


est 
for (a) behavior j and concentration, Predictive accuracy was poor 
oul d ehavior = unfamiliar situations or with unfamiliar pem d 
petitiveness, an (c) quality of : M M her. Un 
2. rel s vith the moth 
tunately, the significa y ationship with 


acy 
nce of these results į i ince the accur? 
of the predictions of pre. sults is equivocal, s 


ej 1 A ras evalu- 
Preschool behavior from infancy behavior was 
ginal predictions. 


Inver- 
res 


for status interests, (b) dominance, and (c) 


In an investigation of the stabilit T Schaefer 277 
Bayley (1960), a mother’s eles tity of maternal behavior by pild’s 


C. 
Avior during the first three years of the 65^ Jy 
life was related to her attitud curing the first three y early 


H ne 
based € during the child's adolescence. testing 
data were m o Observations of mothers and children during hers 
ions; the follow-u mothe” 
sessions; t P data were based on interviews with the i 


when the children were between 9 : 
ings were moderately stable over , 
ratings did not show continuity, Itw 
the data for the sexes, since these dj : 
stable for boys and girls. 
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The last three years witnessed a dramatic increase in studies on the long- 
term stability of behavior. The data, though often meager and unsystemat- 
ically collected, suggested that measures of selected behaviors of school-age 
and adolescent children often were predictive of adult functioning, especially 
when the behavior in question was congruent with traditional sex roles. 

Additional References: Bronson. Katten, and Livson (1959); Durrett 
(1959) ; Kagan and Moss (1959b) ; Rheingold and Bayley (1959). 


Family Influences on Personality Development 


The delineation of two primary dimensions of maternal behavior—love 
versus hostility and autonomy versus control—was one of the important 
advances in research in parent-child relations. Schaefer (1959), analyzing 
ratings of maternal behavior from a variety of sources with the Guttman 
circumplex scheme, found these two independent dimensions emerged con- 
sistently from his analyses. Schaefer's conclusions were supported by the 
analyses of Becker (1960) and Milton (1958). The implication was that 
either these two dimensions are, indeed, the primary variables in the mother- 
child relationship or psychologists have great difficulty seeing or concep- 
tualizing other aspects of maternal behavior. An excellent summary of 
methodological issues and findings in the study of parent-child relations 
Appears in a chapter by Hoffman and Lippitt (1960). 


Correlates of Love-Hostility and Autonomy-Control 


Research in which parental practices and attitudes were correlated with 
the child’s behavior included that of Burchinal (1958), who administered 
the Porter Parental Acceptance Scale to the mothers and fathers of 256 

th-graders. The mothers made higher acceptance scores than the fathers, 

ut there was no evidence of differential treatment of boys and girls. In other 
Studies, by Emmerich (1959a, b) and Kagan and Lemkin (1960), controlled 
questioning of children revealed that both boys and girls perceived the 
Mother as more nurturant than the father. 
Tapp and Kausler (1958) investigated the relationship between parental 
; 9minance (as measured by a questionnaire) and the quality of the child's 
interaction with adults in a nursery-school situation. The children of parents 
Scoring very high or very low on the dominance scale showed greater avoid- 
ance of adults in the nursery school than did the children of parents who 
“cored in the intermediate range. . F 
eck (1958), studying 34 adolescents, correlated four dimensions of 
amily interaction—consistency, democracy, trust and approval, and severity 
With six trait clusters—ego strength, superego strength, willing social 
Conformity, spontaneity, friendliness, and hostility-guilt complex. Those 
adolescents with high ego strength (i.e., mature, rational, possessing insight 
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into others’ motives, and inner-directed) had parents who were consistent, 
trusting, and approval giving. Adolescents who felt guilty because of hostile 
feelings came from autocratic families. ! 

In related studies, Antonovsky (1959) associated maternal restrictiveness 
with aggressive behavior in the child. Fathers with strict and punitive atti- 
tudes tended to have children who were aggressive (Marshall, 1961) or had 
dir lens (Petson and others, DATI ela ud. Paterna 
dre chan’ wera verae y pw predictive of maladaptive behavior in chil- 
parents of normal and attitudes. Becker and others (1959) interviewed 

al and disturbed children and found that arbitrary and 


authoritarian mat : 
Sanc problems in e IAN wd correlated with the presence of con- 

Eid i en. : p 
midity in the child was associa he presence of excessive shyness and ti 


kw of the child's autonomy ted with paternal maladjustment and frus- 
n a more 2 = . 
(1957) oci Gis investigation, Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 
area. The mothers were mothers of five-year-old children in the Boston 
their child-rearing pra questioned about their feelings toward motherhood, 
focused on the ha ois pa their children’s behavior. The interviews 
n : i 
Sex, aggression, al areas of feeding, toilet training, dependency 
project were too 
cated the import numerous to summarize in detail. The data clearly indi- 
warmth was ass feedi d affection. Lack of materna 
dia ing problems and difficulty in toilet train- 
on the bond of affection bet Socialization training was highly dependent 
ea We and child, for specific socialization 
s depending on the strength of this bond. 
an effective method of li ent of undesirable behavior did not appear to 
ment was associ ore minating the behayi pp on 
sociated with aggressi avior, and severe physical punis 
9n toward the parents and retarded super- 


jnter- 
h better 


ng by Sears, Maccoby, a” 

w , Maccoby, an6 7 . 
undesirable behavior was € not always an effective way of eliminating 
population. Pported by evidence from this independ 


Social Class, Parental Practices, and the Child’s Behavior 
8 e 
wer 


as Hoffman (196 o 
: 0) termed it lified P ith 
n 12 middle-class and 10 working-class fami jes W’ 


Severe control, or, 
assertion, was studied i 
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preschool children. Lengthy interviews with the parents yielded measures of 
Power assertion which in turn were correlated with the child’s behavior 
as observed in a group situation. The working-class parents were generally 
more power assertive than the middle-class parents, and the mothers who 
reacted to the children’s disobedience with power assertion had children 
who tended to be hostile and dominant with peers. 

. The suggestion of an inverse correlation between socioeconomic class and 
Intensity of punitive and dominant parental practices was supported in part 
by the work of Bayley and Schaefer (1960). Ratings of maternal behavior 
toward children during their first three years (based on observations) and 
again at age 10 (based on interviews) were correlated with social class. 
There was a positive relation between maternal warmth and socioeconomic 
class and a negative relation between dominance and control and socio- 
economic class, with the suggestion of a closer relation between socio- 
economic class and maternal behavior toward children during the first three 
years of life. 

Miller and Swanson (1958) interviewed more than 500 mothers of 
children ranging in age from infancy to 19 years. The families were cate- 
Eorized according to socioeconomic class and rated on a new bureaucratic- 
entrepreneurial employment dimension (bureaucratic—father employed in 
à large organization versus entrepreneurial—father self-employed or em- 
ployed in a small organization). The bureaucratic families, which tended to 
"ave more formal education than the entrepreneurial ones, were less con- 
cerned with teaching self-control to the child, and bureaucratic mothers 
Were more permissive than entrepreneurial mothers. : 

Socioeconomic-class variables were also implicated in a study by Ferreira 
(1960) of antecedent correlates of neonatal behavior. Two scales, one 
Assessing fear of harming the baby and the other assessing rejection of 
Pregnancy, were administered to mothers in the last month of pregnancy. 

ìe infants were subsequently assessed for deviant behavior with ae 
à sleep, crying, and irritability during the first five days of life. epe 

‘© deviant babies than of the other babies had mothers who score n 

M of harming the baby. However, the mothers Wen hae: 

. ess education than the mothers with low scores. us, cleat 
ween! behavior may well have been a function of socioeconomic: 

“ables not assessed by the investigator. aa be- 

y ion between the child's be 

n summary, there appeared to be a relation betwe ] dimensions. 
puer and the maternal love-hostility or printings A "ith socio- 
hie these maternal attitudes were, In turn, ae e foren come 
lap 9mic-class membership. This makes interpretation ` iables, related to 
"s = difficult, since it is always per podes ee cu ‘the critical 
Ntecaden mio class but not assessed by the 5 P ios 

i actors. R NT 959); Durre 
Qiodditional References: Burchinal dag Peiper and Wenar 
(toga? Gardner, Hawkes, and Burchinal ” and Moss (1959a) ; 

9); Gordon (1959); Hoffman (1961); Kagan 467 
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idt (1958) asked 2400 adolescents of high-income, — 
gnd: Semen income families to describe the traits that led to accepta nd 
ope raa van ilies regarded intelligence, fairness, honesty, i. 
or ejections as positive, and noisiness and conceit as negative. E 
M munis uan basis for rejection among the low-income ni 
aces | vo s, but seemed irrelevant for the children of uppe le 
ped dita (1959) administered a 32.item opinion ge 
to 1773 boys and girls in the seventh grade, taking into poi m 
variables of sex, birth order, intelligence, and epe ipei 
of these variables was related. to the children s answers, and a A iid 
agreed that aggressive behavior was more objectionable than nonc 
ing or withdrawing behavior. 
Marshall (1961) assessed the beh 
in a role-playing situation and in a 
behavior in the role play, 
social acceptance for boys but not for girls. Thus 
socially more acceptable 


, s 
s, aggressive behavior rs 
i p. : the 
When placed in a context appropriate for 
rehearsal of sex-typed behaviors. 


avior of nursery-school children = 
realistic context. Frequency of een ^s 
but not in the realistic situation, was relatec 


Peer Status and Interpersonal Behavior 


Zander and Van Egmond (1958) explored the ways in which the popular 
and high.status (i.e. socially 
a problem situation. The aut 
fifth grades, who fell into four gro 
intelligence-low-status, low-intelli 
status. Groups were est 
acted with classmates j 
of beans in a bottle). 


hors 


n a problem 


es among the boys in the other ii 
mong the girls, low social power om 

oblem situation regardless of level 
intelligence. 

In a related etudy, Harvey and Rutherford (1960) measured status e 
cre, Audi children in grades 3, 6, 9, and 11 with sociome 
devices. In a classroom setting, the childrey 
for one of two similar pictures, T, 
the preferences of a high-status a 
to indicate again their preferences f 
indicated the following: ta) among 
was a greater shift in pre gens 
high-status child than in Es es3 a 
than boys; (c) children of low stat 


high status. 
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Si : " z 
tuational Variables in Peer Interaction 


uu a ea i" pe iud was illustrated in a set 
Raush, Dittmann, and T: s t Jot em € and Goodrich, 1981; 
1960). The qon Hii cusa : 959a. b d Raush, F arbman, and Llewellyn, 
dindon rdc AA quee erp settings on two behavioral 
18 months emat. The wind pe ^ —— Ap on two occasions 
of hostile behaviors in car gine m= hi erben Hin po mem 
ae eee ky ing: S ations, (b) higher requency of hostile 
og bent | E B ured game situation than in free-play settings, and (c) 
"i ead i iav or toward adults during the second set of observations 
g the first. 
Mur s ais of peer-group influences discussed above point to the 
k dns r veis role of social power or popularity in the course of 
vihars, Ti eiii of an autonomous or a passive disposition with 
Pea hoe oue important, therefore, to discover each of the many 
haitia - itate or obstruct peer acceptance. There is reason to believe 
e ysique, membership in ethnic or racial minority groups, and exer- 
p peer-disapproved behaviors are all relevant variables. 
Meer in References: Handlon and Gross (1959) ; Horowitz (1961) ; 
(1960) ; Meyer (1959). 
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CHAPTER III 


Personality and Social Development: 
Societal Influences 


IRVING TORGOFF * 


Tu. EFFECT on personality development of the radical social changes 
Mantis of contemporary life was a matter of much concern (Stein, 

idich, and White, 1960) and conjecture but of surprisingly rare empirical 
eitort, 


Ecological Variables 


Barker (1960) made a theoretical analysis of the effect of the ecological 
environment on the individual and presented empirical findings. In a study 
sh residents of two communities, he predicted a number of behavioral and 
underlying personality differences as a function of the difference in the 
b. Portion of those actually participating and those who potentially could 

n Involved in various behavioral settings (school, church, factory). The 
application of ecological concepts to the study of personality develop- 
ee in the underdeveloped nations now undergoing radical social and 

nomic upheaval remains a task for the future. 
in re and Kounin (1960), in a number of ecological research ge 
twe gs. camp, and classroom settings, demonstrated the relations ip ca 
ge differences in the milieu stream and the behavior m of th 
sr eb Another type of ecological approach was illustrated in B 
c ‘lan, study by Kounin and Gump (1958) of the ripple care jede 
child. constituting the audience when a teacher disciplined a tut 
exp], The significance of the ripple effect in wider social settings was $ 
plored. In a nationwide study, Lazarsfeld and Thielens (1958) explore! 


ka effects of the tensions engendered during World War II by me 
asis on “loyalty” and “national security.” Through interviews, y 


: s. Sue. H le 
opPloreq the reactions and professional activities ofa representatie puoi 
451 social scientists and revealed the presence of E qu mms 
ect, Teachers? apprehensiveness increased in qae ge am usc 
i i i gica a 
eg idents involving colleagues. regardless of — a ae is. 
Nd the fact that the interviewers had not personally exp 
les, 


wri Finan: 
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ion is also gratef 
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School 


Analyzing the elementary-school and secondary-school class as aes 
system, Parsons (1959) outlined the relation of its structure to its } wid 
societal functions as an agency of (a) socialization and (b) aan de > 
allocation. Sexton (1961) presented striking empirical m 
the social-class implications of the sorting function of schools. — t Sis 
emphasized the value of the classroom as a research setting for Fg mi 
of the genesis of deviancy and the effects of various types of social cor 
The findings and implications of a set of theoretically interwoven seo : 
on the handling of deviancy in classrooms, utilizing the ripple effe 
paradigm, were described by Kounin, Gump, and Ryan (1961). 


Teacher Characteristics 


Ryans (1961) reported that observ 
elementary-schoo] classrooms to flexi 
behavior, whereas 


responsible teacher behav. 


ers related pupil pariieipaltot 7 
ble, original, democratic teac de 
ehavior was related to syatemato, 
ior. The differential efficacy of various types 2. 

ed influencing techniques used by USAF "i 
Structors was reported by Torrance and Mason (1958). Studying instruc 
tor method on acceptance ina survival kit, the method af grading 


Pupils, were positively related F4 
ninth-grade science. The level of demands ma : 
significant variable. From ave 
test scores on the Edwards Personal Preferen 
ained mont i 


An 


Classroom and School Characteristics 


€ M a 
Lippitt and Gold (1959) found a correlation between various type 
classroom socioemotiona] structures (stratification of those who ar 

cea 
up to or down on in y | 20d mental bor] alenar 


schools. The author proposed th, 
adolescent culture so that it mo 
with those of adult society, Operating 
by Pavlov and Makerenko, Soviet resea 
room and extraclassroom milieux on 
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lass 
tchers explored the effect ae be- 


S runs e an 
motivational, cognitive. 
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havioral aspects of personality development (Bronfenbrenner, 1961a; 
Riabkova, 1960; Zhavoronko, 1960). 

Wilson (1959) examined the aspirations of boys with similar social 
origins who were attending schools characterized by different climates of 
aspiration. He found that. among sons of both professional workers and 
manual workers, more of those attending middle-class schools than of those 
attending working-class schools wanted to go to college. Wilson ascribed 
these aspirations to the influence of “the dominant class character of the 
high school's student body" and to peer-group norms. Sexton (1961), 

owever, showed that schools in districts different in socioeconomic class 
differed not only in composition of student body but also in plant and in 
educational and personnel facilities. Both Wilson and Sexton emphasized 
the waste of talent resulting from de facto segregation by socioeconomic 
class. The importance of perceived faculty characteristics relative to peer- 
Broup norms was reported by Thistlethwaite (1960) in a study of factors 
affecting the educational aspirations of scholarship award winners. 


Mass Media 


Two books were published on the effects of television on children. Both 
Were of the mass questionnaire, survey type, supplemented by other 
Measuring instruments. Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vince (1958), after 
eying a sampling from 2000 English children, found that television 
viewing subtly but consistently influenced the children’s outlook on the 
world and their value judgments; there was no evidence of any consistent 
"pie on aggression or passivity. Fear reactions were related to the wm 
st hich violence was portrayed in realistic and personal rene ram 
"a ‘zed fashion. They found that the nature of the child himself w 

eis in determining the impact of television. . ; 
Co: chramm, Lyle, and Parker (1961) also stressed the importance : 

aceptualizing the impact of television as due to interaction between ES 

?racteristics of both television and child in a social setting They ewe 
es the crucial, irreducible television variable necessary 2 dm. 
Ch; Predict the effects of this interaction was the fantasy-rea ity e pon: 

"d characteristics found to affect the interaction significantly w 


i , ification derived from 
ility inter i i cial norms, gratiüicatior S > 
1 nalization of so E 


Cia] relat E $ ael 
ationships with peers and parents, ag [ cip 
ane found to be emia sol dependent upon “a kind of television 
Es of child in a kind of situation." wem 
ailyn (1959) reported that frequent exposure to pi i apr 
vision, movies, and comic books) resulted in a ten aney ae en 
classify people in a stereotyped way and to show a mo 


Ptan ith many P. ob- 
= itud Thi ff mon oys with ma T! 
lem tant attitude. is effect was paene on refer themes 


img, O? th i the belief that mas : al uo 
jquilar to tae E basic "problems, Emery (1959) yp ^ qu 
"nd that preadolescent boys interpreted a Western e 
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latent dyadic theme (superego versus id; good versus evil) rather 
an oedipal theme (young male competing with older male for "wol 
Lack of control groups, however, limited the interpretation of the eei 
Lóvaas (1961) examined the effects of a film apart from the ous 
personality characteristics and found that exposure to a film en 
aggressive content resulted in an increase in the aggressive drive of chil 2) t 
(measured by bar-pressing responses producing aggressive doll action). 


Bauer and Bauer (1960) critically evaluated research evidence on the 
alleged effects of mass media. 


Social Class and Ethnic Background 


Wide attention was given both to the 


. " and 
; process by which social class a 
ethnic background affected achiev 


f 
A ement motivation and to the pe ic 
parents as mediating agents, Strodtheck (1958) reported on ethm 


differences in status mobility as a function of differences in achievement 
values, beliefs, child-training Practices, and family power structure. linm 
placed on achiev ntial achievement of (a) the 


lass 
attenuated, however, when er 1 
class status ine (b) the fathers, as indirectly manifested in ewe 

» and fc) the sons, as directly i in overachievem i 
and underachievemen y manifested in 


ties and more st 
lower-status age-mates, 


Protz (1958) revealed 


strivings of worki 


7 H 3 * stu 
Y to think” touched off, in some middle-class Ap- 
ed the level of their performance: > 
re attracted to intellectual pursuits: | 


ty- 
bai and the flame, th i d to an anxie 
laden singeing. Sarason and others (1960). A no appreciable 


relationship between Social.class membershi F test anxiety 
shown by elementary-schoo] ding, P and the degree o 


à «act 9 
Miller and Swanson (1960), in , theoretical analysis of the imP4^, go- 


i ity : tic 
social pei se ponent, attempted to reconcile psychoanaly tand- 
trine with socio ogical concepts, 


ards, and styles of expression po 
different types of social Structures raged 
ceptualized on the basis of the degree to which the structure en triel 9n 
the interdependence of its members, differentiated into entreprene" 
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burea . " ] 

“ee ps Rodman (1959) analyzed the problem faced by the 
-class social scientis et d. a : : y 

bdiévior scientist or practitioner in understanding working-class 


Parent-Child Relations 


TE ris ai Sacin class on parental values and behavior received 
studies of a oe attention. Bronfenbrenner (1958) analyzed 
noted a shift E E e in child rearing over a 25-year period and 
kubrenner's x thie irection of middle-class values and behaviors. Bron- 
Pert opinion icr in of causal significance to the parallel shifts of ex- 
filler and re pascal behavior was questioned by Cohen ( 1961). 
Tearing tilium cm nen viewed recent changes in American child- 
Ureaucratic soci * a unis of the shift from an entrepreneurial to a 
Cratic-entrepren ue os Their major thesis was that the bureau- 
With it latent mes dichotomy; cutting across social-class lines, carried 
ile as ir pe n patterns of family structure, values, and outlook on 
irect voa MU MEL ideas of the means and ends of socialization. 
d’s ued à 1e effect of these setting-differentiated practices on the 
Preneurial ar e awaits further investigation. A bureaucratic-entre- 
T Pie ysis can be applied to Danziger's (1960) study of Javanese 
entrepreneuri ‘poet Gold and Slater (1958) found the bureaucratic- 
Power Stern A hotomy to be of heuristic value in distinguishing the 
ofi re and ideology of the husband-wife relationship. 

the anteced (1960) reported on some of the data obtained in a study of 
lan fated ten and consequences of parental influence techniques. Hofi- 
d middle sas working-class fathers used more power assertions than 
chniques "ein fathers. The lack of class differences between influence 
pinion p mothers was ascribed to the greater susceptibility to expert 
(1959), 1 working-class mothers as compared with their husbands. Kohn 
"b did f ound no class differences in the use of physical punishment, 
Dent, ind class differences in the conditions calling forth such punish- 
the o Lp king-class parents responded to the immediate consequences of 
tivation eti whereas middle-class parents responded to the underlying 
Cori a. of the act. Torgoff (1961) reported that middle-class children s 


Plia > : ; la: 
to nce with their parents’ influence techniques was positively related 


» the 
A i e . H g 
tive ,. Breater emphasis parents placed on the achievement-inducing (rela 
f the parental role; nega- 


tive s" independence-granting) component o c 

<Ctting honsignificant relationships were apparent in a working-class 

i "i an earlier paper, Torgoff (1958) described the quati 

hat mi ddl Wi ipm of the two parental role components mecs inn 

the wt ata ass parents, compared with working-class se m a 

d “te on earlier emphasis on both the achievement-inCue "o 

us; Sen endence-granting components. 

Sing o nd D'Andrade (1959) conducted an 
Servations of family interactions arou 


chil 


us field experiment 
dardized problem- 
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ingenio 
nd stan 
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Role 


Brown (1958) presented an analysis of social and developmental forces 
operative in the converging preferences of both sexes for the masculine 
role. Findings from a play preference check list for the measurement of 
masculinity and femininity in children led Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith 
(1960) to characterize the change in sex roles, not a role convergence, 
but rather as an extension of female role perception (possibly similar to 
Rodman’s “lower-class value stretch”) and a contraction of male role 
he effect of sex-role identification was strikingly 
mental study by Milton (1959), who found a 
fen masculine sex-role identification and prob- 
95$ sexes and within a given sex. 


i of current changes in s le rns were 
tl nges in sex-role patter vi 
outlined by Hartley (1960). The question of whether the more rigidly 


defined sex- i inei 

role differentiation Íound in lower socioeconomic groups was 
uthoritarianism was explored by dun 
ney found sex-role differentiation peo 
en classified by socioeconomic class, but di 
; ation w lassi i he entre- 
preneurial.bur, Ai tog as classified according to th : 
-bureaucratic dimension, Maccoby (1959) presented a theoreti- 

nt of role-taking behavior in childhood. 


demonstrated in an experi 


study of the effect of acoutrar 
n, on Maori adolescents. He attr!? 


d self- 


« . brenner ( 
create a “new Soviet man,” 


m A" :vationa 
system based on social, Father the the development of a motivat 2 


results of such a total-culture n 
push 3 ce a 
pattern of consequences raisee c are difficult to assess; the balan 


tion. Two reports—one, an impress; OS 
the other, an analysis of data obta; 5 Soviet 
Union (Inkeles and Bauer, 1959) 
data on which to assess the impact of Sovi 
citizens. The impact of communal life in a 
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development was described by Spiro and Spiro (1958). Yang (1959) 
analyzed changes that the Chinese Communist revolution made in the struc- 
ture and function of the family. Hoffman and Wyatt (1960) presented a 
theoretical analysis of changes in American family size as a function of 
changes in motivation for reproduction brought about by social changes. 

Puerto Rico, undergoing island-wide transformation. was the locale 
for a number of studies on social change. Back (1958), after studying 
slum dwellers in different stages of relocation, concluded that disposition 
for change is a general personality trait. Green (1960) compared Puerto 
Rican (Spanish) and Jamaican (English) child-rearing practices and per- 
Sonality characteristics and related these to differences in the cultural 
traditions characteristic of the two islands. 

Landy (1959) conducted an intensive anthropological field study of 
amily patterns and child-rearing practices in a Puerto Rican village and 
Compared these to the child-rearing practices Maccoby and Gibbs found 
in a New England community. Landy concluded that "changes in Puerto 

lco will succeed to the extent that they are consonant with the practices. 
Values and needs of the parents and children.” The importance ascribed 
to the role of the family and the pattern of socialization in the stability 
of cultural change was questioned by others. Manners (1960) suggested 
that “changes in Puerto Rico—as elsewhere—will come about whether 
or not these appear consonant with existing practices, values and needs of 
Parents and children." According to Manners, peoples of underdeveloped 
areas are eager to abandon old interpersonal patterns for new “if the 
exchange brings with it the measurable advances of a ‘higher standard 
of living? ” 


Conclusion 


Much of the research reviewed would have benefited from the use of 
Previously obtained base lines by which to assess change. The need for 
Systematic, periodic, extensive assessments of social and personality charac- 
teristics cannot be ignored if we are ever to understand the impact of 
Contemporary and future social changes on personality development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Aging and Psychological Adjustment: Problem Solving 
and Motivation 


JAMES E. BIRREN, EDWARD A. JEROME, and SHEILA M. CHOWN 


Tuc PSYCHOLOGY of aging, the developmental psychology of the adult 
years, recently made a considerable advance in organization of infor- 
mation. As in the field of child psychology, a comprehensive handbook 
of the psychology of the adult years became available, Handbook of 
Aging and the Individual, edited by Birren (1959). Its primary objec- 
tive was to integrate information and explain the manifest changes which 
Occur in the aging individual. In 24 chapters, this collaborative volume 
reviewed such aspects of the aging individual as sensation and percep- 
tion, emotions, learning, intelligence, interests and attitudes, and per- 
Sonality and adjustment. A related volume, Handbook of Social Geron- 
tology, edited by Tibbitts (1960), took a sociological point of view 
toward aging, in recognition of the changing nature of a group or society 
as a function of the age distribution of its members. 

Quite different in purpose and scope was a significant volume edited 
Y Kleemeier (1961) on research in the use of leisure. The years both 
Pefore and after retirement were described and analyzed with insight, 
?nd the book held useful and interesting implications on the potential 
ate-life consequences of education. It emphasized a long-range approach 
to the use of leisure time, either for mental activity or as an expressive 


Outlet, The trend toward intellectual and expressive sophistication in 
involve more adult education as well 


Tee-time activity will undoubtedly 
ens to the young 


aS more attention on the part of educators to what happ 1 
People they educate. In view of immediate problems in the education 
of the developing child, it is not easy to keep in mind that the fundamental 
Criteria for judging developmental influences are the long-term outcomes 
n the adult, Further, the average person in America spends about 12 


°r 13 years as a student, or less than 20 percent of the average life t 
than one-third of the lite 


I age 20 is taken as the end of growth, less 

Span is spent in growing up. Emphasis on the long-term outcome? of 
education and development is needed, therefore, if only because E 2 
relatively long period of adult life. Teleologically, it might be a he 
f © goal of growth and developmental processes 15 a qe ein 
u Capacities of the adult state and maintenance of this € rele 
Possible, But there were few studies relating to ehars aT 
i later life. Further, in such studies as there were, the € je grow ol d 
;9n in survival pervaded studies of old age. How most peop 
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tll a difficult question to answer. i 
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A. significant change in the attitudes of society was shown by the drop- 
ping of resistance to research on aging and by movement toward a phase 
of active encouragement. The White House Conference on Aging of Feb- 
ruary 1961 included three research groups in addition to other groups 
devoted to particular problems of late life. The conference as a whole 
indicated confidence that research in aging would benefit society and 
individuals. This attitude Tépresents a considerable change from the days 
of Quetelet in the nineteenth century when, according to Birren (1961). 
the study of aging was regarded as an undesirable, fatalistic preoccupation. 

Birren (1960b) reported a considerable increase in research on aging 
orts of research on the psychology of 
an in the entire previous 
^ Prediction was made that the total litera- 
the sixties (Birren, 1961). Such a rate of 
Specialization of interests not unlike that 
require new library methods to facilitate 
ation. 


history of the field. Further, 
ture would at least double in 
publication would result ina 
in child psychology and would 
storage and retrieval of inform 


= t=) 

H i i ns 
Unued to be studi cing adult. Psychological changes of aging co t 
8n eye on the concomitant changes in the res 
Y the nervous System. A symposium on Ie 


Tiña : aging in the nervous System, edited by Birren, 
» and Windle (1959), indicated 4 conside cable gap in knowledge 


Croscopic anatomical changes, on the one hanc; 


for the evolution of Purported contr 
was not immediately clear how selec 
istics could occur. Birren (1960a) 
closely related to development, then 


tion may determine the patterns of aging. While biologists often ^ 
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mented that processes of growth and aging are antagonistic, there was 
little evidence about the nature or mechanisms of the antagonism. 

In contrast with students of physical-biological aspects of aging, psy- 
chologists were interested in the survival and life processes of individuals 
rather than in mere survival totals. Thus, there tended to be a hiatus in 
thinking and a difference in purpose between those who studied individual 
differences and those who did not. Difficulties in research stemmed from 
the fact that many naturally occurring individual differences in human 
characteristics may not be experimentally manipulated; important aspects 
of adult life will have to be observed in their natural environmental 
Settings. 

As improvements in the physical and social environments of technically 
advanced countries continued, new or emerging biological and psychologi- 
cal aspects of aging could be seen. According to Hardin B. Jones (1959), 
in technically advanced countries where longevity increased, women 
gained more in life expectancy than did men. Thus, in advanced countries 
Widowhood was a major social problem: in less advanced countries 
9rphanhood was a major concern. With more uniform improvement of 
ving conditions in society, it seemed that individual biological factors 
Such ag heredity would acquire greater practical significance. Hence, 
aging had to be regarded as a basic problem requiring an evolutionary 
8pproach in its social, as well as its biological. aspects, for as early mani- 
stations of aging became understood and controlled, new manifestations 
Would emerge. 


The Individual Organism 


oA lthough many biologists (Strehler and others, 1960; and Szilard, 
59) tended to regard aging as a process of random dissolution, they 


"a not deny that as the individual ages there are changes in his ve 
^i Performance, his feelings in relation to himself and his world, an 


a behavior in relation to others (Birren, 1959). It was the o 
the age changes which was of theoretical concern. While not a A 
ese changes were seen as related, researchers implied (Shock, 19 

at aging of the individual is to some extent an integrated phenomenon 


a should be regarded as a joint product of physiological, psychologi- 
al, and social changes. 


i of the 
;,4, 28 term adjustment, used to refer to the final behavioral Mu 
lvidual, remained an elusive concept despite its initial attr 


as 
e s Jio: ; or the adult years 
Concept of the whole individual was as vague eae imei Sm 


o ; : $ 
ue childhood, and although investigators made obe dual, in practice 
ue of studying the adjustment of the whole indivi : Mis suben 
x Tesearch concerned isolated aspects of sc caecos ena including 
ard (1959), however, suggested that certain t npletity of organiza- 


agi : 
n e m 1 ecu Loupe at the top of a 
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ization in whi ' subsystems provide the necessary 
oo i» uc Miri, ua cn dedi) CA EAE its pus pups 
ME 4 much of the biology of the individual was held I 
ih eric “piolo ^ necessary but without direct behavioral vcl 
B E uy OF the catalogued biological changes of age idus 
pese dee dc aad significance, Biological and behavioral vum T 
inn ge considerable range of autonomy of function, typical ibt 
= enl state of the adaptive adult organism. Capacity for com] 


i : hensive 
behavior could be regarded as one Important aspect of a compre 
view of adult adjustment, 


Automation and Aging 


1 e 
higher thought panas in me 
agement of training for oe us 
ustrial production. Industry Med 
andicrafts and porum e 
ine production. According to pre 
kills requiring dexterity, speed, SER em 
gly being taken over by the opea de 
specialized intellectual role and the + 


group. Welford (1960 
this way; "Although 
played by human o 
positions in which t 
effects of their actio 
becomes more and 

Such trends in i 


> p. 59) sum 
automatic me 


ers 

lversity training. Whether large mimo 

of individuals could þe effectively taught logical analysis, problem listic 
Planning anq control, divorced from any Transfer 
application as in an industria] Situation, remained to be seen. Tr 


; trends 
of training was no new Problem for educators, but contemporary 
made it more acute by stress 9n logical problem solving. 

Problem Solving in the Aged 


In the tradition of its Greco-Ro 


arently opposing stereotypes of the a 
pese deste one type as mental] 
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ful. These types were not necessarily mutually exclusive: both types could 
exist within the wide range of individual differences suggested by senile, 
mentally ill persons at one extreme and intellectually vigorous octogenari- 
ans like Bertrand Russell, Winston Churchill. and Herbert Hoover at 
the other. It was important, however, to determine whether these contrast- 
ing characterizations represented the extremes of a continuous dispersion 
of mental proficiencies or clusters in a bimodal or multimodal distribu- 
tion. The possibility of bimodality merited explicit consideration because 
incidental observations implying bimodality had frequently been reported, 
Whereas the rival hypothesis of continuity, though often assumed in statis- 
tical tests, had not been adequately confirmed. The failure to evaluate 
these mutually exclusive possibilities probably reflected the fact that 
&erontological psychology had not been conspicuously hypothesis directed. 

Research on aging appeared, in fact, to be predominantly concerned 
with vigorously prosecuting a multifaceted search for apparently age-related 
behavioral defects. In the area of thinking, these were sought almost ex- 
clusively through analysis of performance on standardized tests of mental 
ability, reviewed by "Harold E. Jones (1959). Although unconfirmed 
instances of dissidence occasionally occurred, the results of these investi- 
gations displayed an uncommon amount of interstudy agreement: the 
Aged were repeatedly found to perform as well as young subjects on 
Subtests of vocabulary and elementary arithmetic and were repeatedly 
deficient in their performances on subtests presumably requiring reason- 
ng ability (analogies, block arrangements, and so on). The degree of 
Conviction that would normally accrue from such consensus was seriously 
Weakened, however, by the perplexing ambiguities that attached to the 
Cross-sectional design. Moreover, later developments in this area brought 
littl, if any, improvement. i ld 

Norman and Daley (1959). using a selected group of superior older 


i i ri ie - 
Women, confirmed the general findings outlined above. Over an eight 
à of 36 pairs of twins, 


Year testretest interval, in a longitudinal study s d 

Falek and others (1960) found a statistically unreliable decline in pee 
on all of six tests including digit-symbol, block design, similarities, an 
ligit span from the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form I H 
ISt 1 of the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary Test, and from a D pend 

Eni tapping test. Thus the results of recent mental ting vt s i 
€" ent with the accumulated findings of the past 40 years pe ive longl- 
> Need for re-evaluation in this area. However, more extens! 


t ill needed. 


"dina] investigation of cognitive functions is sli on clearly 

ince evidence of diminished ability of elderly person? i ys were 
een provided by the results of mental testing me first-order 
raged to undertake more detailed investigations il “intended to 
nations of this deficiency. Thus, in a design Ps of Y ious ages, 
© exemplars of logical construction from subjects ved an unstand- 
elforq (1958) re orted a study by Allan that employet ge ined 
ardized test conais basically of a set of statements on top 
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i 7 ary subsets, 
t interest. The total set comprised two M ces XT nin 
mon nd of mutually compatible nga the o e comin 
pe nina it inconsistent with at least one ifie 
nts that were incons heec 
FE qp The subjects were asked to construct riens hs mas 
of the to hich required (a) identification of the members ose 
Li spin (b) derivation of a valid co 


; ; ivation: rather, they 
istent with the request for logical analysis and derivation; rather, 
S 


H " uite 
remises and expressed opinions that hare 
statements. They app: à 


ons seemed to 


Tobek 8) 
formal investigation, Friend and Zubek Upo 
onfirmed and extended Allan's peas 480 
inking Appraisal was administered to so ting to 
ed of subtests ee thie 
evaluate the following a Priori components of goal-directed thinking 
ability to (a) draw valid 


‘ects’ per- 
tivity of the older hig E 
hods—one subjective, a similar 
Se two investigations arrived a 


F ir logica 
of arguments on the basis of their 


on wna 
© base their evaluation and conclusions 
truths involved, 


© primarily 
ements of logic, 
The two experiments descri 


including a demonstration problem, on 
resistance net. Four boxes, in Which 

t were connected to external posts 
E t materials. Given a wiring dia 
Cp ent task was to discover ho 


n 
t 
str 

the terminals of the aon oyed 
in various patterns, were hme o 
Sram of the net and an o o 
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E ut bladi boxes was associated with the several internal resistances. 
all iets correctly identified more terminals per problem, but the 
‘are m g not statistically significant. On the average, the older sub- 
was inforee i 1 percent more readings and used 85 percent more time. It 
readings n that they had more difficulty in assigning meanings to their 
tha: a and more trouble with the short-term memory requirements of 
ask than did the young subjects. 

(1960) 4 egt modified version of John's (1957) device, Jerome 
Priate Moa two contrasting age groups, choosing a procedure appro- 
tically ^ the work rate of the aged subjects. The test involved an elec- 
required pvo button-pressing, event-ordering set of problems that 
crete iten or their solution, the integration of sequentially elicited, dis- 
apparatus ee information transmitted on demand as signals from the 
forms ái d minu were at four levels of difficulty, with two equivalent 
Order of dime level. Each subject attempted the problems in ascending 
nate form 5 iculty. If he failed to solve a problem, he was given the alter- 
minated same level of difficulty. If he failed to solve this, he was 
tocedure ` if he succeeded, he was promoted to the next rank. This 

was continued with each subject until he failed twice in one 
aged ang aed at all four levels of difficulty. The achievements of the 
9f the , of the young subjects differed sharply, with the least proficient 
"evang tae subjects slightly superior to the best of the aged. In all 
à factor 2 exes except the rate of inquiry, the young were superior by 
Per Sreater than 2, and in some instances by a factor greater than 5. 
Sid more important than the differentiating power of this design, 
CUristic Was its capacity to supply data as a basis for diagnosing the 
ated p^ deficiencies that obstructed or precluded success. Causes indi- 
fa) ati the manifest ineptitude of the older subjects were as follows: 
de Dstr: ability or unwillingness to apply a strategy that was repeatedly 
R arent ated and that every young subject employed skillfully, (b) an 
ron itio ack of appreciation of the value of identifying the specific goal 
Or, (a). he problem early in the effort, (c) a disorderly search behav- 
cep : high degree of redundancy of inquiry, and (e) a didi. 
Su istic Otes. It was inferred from these results that the patterns i 
“ducati Control so laboriously acquired during youth through forma 
"ifie?" and emulation of skillful and successful associates, decay sig- 


cantly with g: 
Y with disuse and with age. 


Ow, 


C 


discredit the 


. m 1 3 " 
vidual Pon that the difference in favor of youth resulted from an indi 


qe e erioration with age, they also failed to obtain po edi 
ot Ogic i is of cognitive deg i 
S!cally required for the hypothesis ed ri eal in oldereti 


j e 
NM other hand, the processes that were foun 


A t gere s A 
Plying simple solution strategies, identifying specific goals. 
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; nda- 

orderly inquiry, preservation of information— depended = * ae 

ental heuristic principles that had been taught to all genera E selenite 
pou When, therefore, an allegedly normal group was nun wii ges 
in their use, it was attractive to assume that these behaviorz du MU 
had decayed, probably through disuse, rather than to presume 
had never been acquired. —— ae 

Finally, a possibility that received conventional por od in these 
workers in the area was that Suprasextogenarians did not inves x eii 
artificial and—let it be acknowledged—mildly ludicrous tests a she 
ego involvement and eflort as younger subjects did. Inferences 


ight 
eee s : in the ligh 
from studies like those described above must be qualified in t a 
of the uncertain contributions of motivation. 


Motivation 


Botwinick (1959) a 
ent age groups, a fun 
of psychological 


. :ffer- 
nd Kuhlen (1959) discussed. motivation s pue 
damental problem that related to the ppm 
aspects of aging and that raised questions o equiva: | 
equivalence and response equivalence. In most experiments js differe 
lence of subjects’ motivation was taken for granted; yet if this. coulc 
with age, failure to control the variable, or at least to measure sari 
result in a false interpretation of results. The crucial point for ap age 
on aging was whether motivational response varied as a function ily the | 
when people were placed in the same objective (but not ee 

€ on. Recent research provided tentative ans 
three pertinent question 


sal 
; in soc 
(a) Do people of different ages bis, differen! 
interests and needs and emotional reactions? (b) Do people o 


3 ? (c) 
of confidence and caution they display’ itude 
there any 


r t, or att 
alteration in expectations, set, 
toward change? 


v 
who investigated cha 


` f ‘ 
nges in scores on the Cuilford.Zimmer oi twen 

pesarment Subeiy nmi four &roups of 100 subjects each, in UC. | gre 

ties, thirties, forties, ang 

highly correlated) and m s i 

creased with age. A change somewhat later in life was found shof 

(1959) in a study of 500 


social responsibility scale 


to name the “best things” and “y 3 
*Best things," classified as activity in the outside world, Es 
the world," and "survival," showed the expected trend towar 
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dee ; ee things" in the younger groups were "threats to sur- 
TI and, among older subjects, “frustrated outside activities.” 
by Haus Sus Milena also seemed to decrease with age was shown 
Test (TAT) : je qure (1960), who gave the Thematic Apperception 
ever extra ra aes uisu aged 40 to 71. Older subjects introduced 
Strong Nu p into their test stories, used. less conflict and less 
g vn dk be T igen described less vigorous activities. These results were 
Was possible il x ia age rather than to sex or social class, although it 
ent age of th Wr e "à content of the TAT pictures. particularly the appar- 
Garo din ies portrayed, influenced the. results. Similar findings. 
ü Retra = ni by Lakin and Eisdorfer (1960) in response to 
mentioned i E igure test. Twenty-four subjects of a mean age of 23.7 
activity than Foy meg! a greater intensity of emotion, and more 
tion, the old S sor nag: with a mean age of 73.2. Contrary to expecta- 
Comparison — joue somatic responses as the young, although a 
akin and Éisdobf of young patients did give more somatic responses. 
Mave been th e " suggested that preoccupation with survival might 
Concomitant P ren t of psychosocial and physical assaults rather than a 
Used yar Fs Ape itself. In related work, Veroff and others (1960) 
Power. in paene to study three needs—affiliation, achievement, and 
over 65, 1s Aer e sample of 590 men and 770 women aged 21 to 
Mereasing ed might have been expected, results showed decreases ccs 
tion "d ET need for achievement among men and in need for i 
with age a i or power among women, but need for power does 
with ie men. An interesting comparison of married Foe, ante 
ae ie Pag widowers of similar age showed that tua pee 
Women d ji: or achievement, lower need for affiliation, an aes 
Ment was ^ ower need for power. Although length of time since pm 
termine fe taken into account, this personal factor may have helpe 
€ needs expressed. 


s t i 
immi apparent withdrawal with age “natural” or the result of stress? 
that ng and others (1960), in their theory of disengagement, stated 


intencit a person ages, there is a reduction in the amount, variety, and 

With į Y of social interaction, that the individual becomes more concerne 

this v legrating his own thought and views on the world. They held that 

eng -^Uction in outward activity is normal, with death as the logical 

juste that older persons holding middle-aged standards would be = 

Wor id and probably of low morale. It seemed likely, however; from the 
scribed above, that stress plays a part in disengagement. 
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Ong 
dence and Caution 


ined by Wallach and Kogan 


Caut; 
(lge ton a 
1 961) mong older people was examin d dy pia 


* Their a 
subjects were 89 women an 
Lr women and 225 men college undergraduates. Vocabulary 


Were higher for the old than for the young. In completing a ques- 
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tionnaire about the chances of occurrence of certain future events, older 
subjects made less extreme estimates than younger ones. Scores indicated 
that the subjects’ confidence about their judgments decreased with age 
for both sexes, more markedly among men, while men among young sub- 
jects had higher confidence than women. The probability of success re 
quired before the subject would advocate a high-risk, high-reward course 
of action was found to increase with age. From these results Wallach and 
Kogan suggested that caution becomes more pronounced with age. 
Noe "es to account for age differences in performance. Bot- 
> ey, and Robbin (1958a, 1959a, b) studied auditory reaction 
» median age 23, and 30 subjects, median age 
uli with quasi-random preparatory intervals 


from 2.0 seconds t 0.1 $, median age 22.5, When exposure was ex^ 
© 0.15 seconds, latency of response was reduced, put 

older subjects on dif e largest reduction in latency occurred for t 
Mlicult discriminations, but even then their perform. 


equal that of th : die 
using lights: th nn Eer group. Griew (1958, 1959) stu 


n € e 
when sources Were sellos el Whereas that of aged subjects dropp“, 


M f . Gone with small numbers of jects. 
ame moles us on Dal described here cost bea t only p 
i 5a cai reliable pM he ll At least three age groups are Dant 
however, that older sub S about age trends, The evidence did pg ian 


jects wer 
younger ones and that in task nein 


so easily. 


Expectations, Set, and Attitude to Change 


f 

[^ 
Talland (1959) studied the effect of à producti” yp 

words heard at the threshold of intelligibility, with those groupe of ° 
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jects aged 20 to 40, 65 to 75, and 77 to 89. Subjects of all ages benefited 
equally by the introduction of a set, whether explicit or implicit. How- 
ever, rapid shifting of sets or use of countersets caused a marked fall in 
performance with age. Talland noted that older subjects often remained 
Silent if unsure of words. On inquiry, they sometimes said they had heard 
certain words, but disregarded them because they were not in the class 
expected. 

Several studies showed that older people seemed less willing than 
Younger ones to adapt their behavior with changes in stimuli. In Schaie's 
(1958) study, 500 subjects aged 20 to 70 showed a marked and approxi- 
mately linear increase in personality rigidity with increase in age. Riegel 
and Riegel (1960) found that the type of item included in rigidity ques- 
tionnaires appeared to influence responses. A marked increase in rigidity 
and dogmatism among 380 subjects over 55 compared with 120 subjects 
aged 17 to 19 was largely accounted for by the older subjects’ more fre- 
quent agreement with clichés. Intelligence was not measured in this inves- 
tigation. Chown (1960) found similar results in responses to a rigidity 
questionnaire by 200 subjects aged 20 to 81. She factor-analyzed a matrix 
Consisting of the scale items, age, and measures of verbal ability and 
nonverbal ability, Three factors were found: normal obsessionality, 
eed agreement (related to low nonverbal intelligence), and liking for 
‘abit (which was most closely related to increasing age). 

Jlder people also compared unfavorably with younger ones on tests 
Which measured ability to change intellectual or motor performance, 
Cicording to studies by Chown (1961), Mangan (1958), Mangan and 
a (1958), and Schaie (1958). This lack of flexibility was closely 

“eciated with fall-off in intellectual skill and motor speed. — 
ac „gcneral, research tended to support the idea that there is —— 
" vily and social participation and greater cautiousness ad rigi d 
mi look with advancing age. Many of these variations in per nue 

E t if found in young subjects, have been ascribed to — > 

Maar When several age groups were involved, however, the p a 
decl, of any one factor—decline in ability, decline in ae * 
Peran In motivation—was not determined. Changes in A us con 
istics ent probably interact with perceptual and intellectua s wo 

' And it is quite possible that in complex behavior the chang 


xad 9ne condition may mimic that in another. For this asi Va 
tion, 8 the past decade, characterized by statistical analyses o deciued 
lo nS, could be followed to advantage by experimental ere persons 
and Wve a clearer picture of the psychological changes in 


thej : 
heir Primary antecedents. 
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CHAPTER V 


Meaningful Learning and Retention: 
Intrapersonal Cognitive Variables 


DAVID P. AUSUBEL and DONALD FITZGERALD * 


a e reu PS 
Mosr oF the discussion in this chapter will be confined to research i 
cognitive structure variables and in cognitive style. The influence of in : 
vidual differences in intellectual ability on learning, problem solving, 
academic achievement, and creativity has been adequately covered E 
two previous REVIEW issues, “The Education of Exceptional Children 
( December 1959) and “Educational and Psychological Testing" (Febre- 
ary 1959). The learner's developmental readiness for different kinds, com 
ponents, levels of difficulty, and methods of teaching of subject pape 
as influenced by age-level differences in cognitive maturity, is obviously 


relevant in the context of intrapersonal cognitive variables and has been 
considered in Chapter I of this issue. 


Cognitive Structure Variables 
By co 
and clarity of knowledg 


H H t = 
ng tasks in this field (Ausubel, 1961). In the my 
m Sense, cognitive structure variables refer to 


ri 

= pipere variables, It jg true that the influence of prior peg 
er 

ence on current tearmng ‘tasks dg Conventionally considered unc?" ad 


: : i » 
two overlapping but essentially discrete learning tasks (i.e., the T€" 
experienced and the current). 


* The writers acknowledge with appreciation the bibliographical assistance of Pear! Ausubel 
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Theoretic: 
oretical Formulations of Cognitive Structure 


Muc resak ? 
Persa aee n d in experimental laboratory types of learning 
cepts and informati i ool learning requires the incorporation of new con- 
fools bsc ; € n into an established cognitive framework with par- 
here and Semis AU ries qm The. transfer paradigm still applies 
current leaming But. Sia to the impact of prior experience upon 
a axthüilativaly & rg id experience in this case is conceptualized as 
of knowledge vwhid red, hierarchically organized, and established body 
rather ian’ 23 : ue relatable to the new learning task, 
eönñections illac d A impe constellation of stimulus-response 
nections, et eva ‘a earning of another discrete set of such con- 
Erie DA name EN relevant aspects. of past experience in this 
ers ber rhe =e En E such organizational properties of the learn- 
Slveness, Ro it d d aes clarity, stability, generalizability, inclu- 
ables) —n : : ess, and discriminability (i.e., cognitive structure vari- 

ot the degree of similarity between stimuli and responses in 


the t 
wol i abe : : : 
earning tasks. Further, recent prior experience is not regarded 


as inf d 
uenc = dm e" A ; . 4 
ing current learning by interacting directly with the stimulus- 
ept insofar as it modi- 


Tes) 
tet ie of the new learning task, exc 
test of cag waters attributes of cognitive structure. In an empirical 
Proactive Proceed weh Ausubel and Blake (1958), using a 
Ini and detento man esign, demonstrated that meaningful learn- 
Y recent pri le o% i: passage on Buddhism was not adversely affected 
anity, prior learning of interfering materials, for example, on Christi- 
M air ia (1960) concept of "structure," 
the toamne context his previously published views on “going beyond 
and imasi. ion given,” was related to the concepts of cognitive structure 
iscipline ü as defined above. Mastery of the fundamental ideas of a 
More comp 2. structure), he claimed, both makes the subject matter 
ee pro prehensible and easier to retain and facilitates transfer. Although 
rune positions, in their general form, had considerable face validity, 
tst plac ape formulation was vulnerable on two counts. In s 
impunit e, he asserted that most specific memories can be forgotten pom 
Needed f as long as they are derivable or can be reconstructed n en 
CN a dud those “generic” concepts or formulas which are ron re- 
Dh u.s Actually, however, relatively little school knowle aes 
Oss of p; this derivative or “regenerative model of memory R peer dana 
achieve specifics constitutes no great disadvantage in terms pee on 
Én s e» New learning materials more frequently bear 2 Leine 
ture erivative relationship to established concepts 1n cogniti "Rosy 
nob the forgetting of meaningful learned materials ee 
-— (19602), is largely a disadvantageous pieces Ae s em 
is ng l ption in which the identity of newly incorpora p 
onger dissociable from the more me: 
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in which he elaborated in a 


lusive and generalized meaning 
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nted by the established concept under which they ene S 
pee in accordance with traditional usage, Bruner restricted th 
2 Sd "transfer" to those instances in which *a general idea Sd 
- used as a basis for recognizing subsequent problems d 
cases of the idea originally mastered." However, Ausubel (1961) dé 
that in the vast majority of classroom learning situations where cog € 
structure variables play a significant role, the transfer paradigm ed 
frequently applicable to the incorporation and retention of presen 


D wp 
z : E dorsa » 
material (ie, “reception learning") than to "discovery learning 
problem solving. 


Long-Term Studies: Improvement of Thinking 


Despite their self. 
studies of cognitiv 


: » igm)- 
essary research design (i.e, the transfer paradig 


; Jelib- 
a single attribute of cognitive structure first be ¢ 
erately manipulated 


trol Procedures, an 


; 4 udies 
to long-term achievement outcomes in an extended program of new st 
in the same field. 


Ing 
Pts to enhance critical thinking ability by xp 
i ject-matter areas were made by om- 
i » Suchman (1959, 1960), and Smith (1960). Ae 
bie tried to impr i bility to reason effectively in 
“therapeutic” group posa qm 
sphere. Ability to analyze X P 
g the effects of this training. were 
the predicted direction but ffect. 
control for the Hawthorne € 


regies an 
the teaching of strategie 


` Dae r E a ply 
tactics of scientific inquiry to children to help them to learn to aP! e 
them in question-and-answer ; 


: investigations, Preliminary findings the 
Suchman (1959) indicated th 
number of valid questions chi 


vulnerable on the 
Suchman (1960) 


situ 
: P ldren asked in the test (criterion? facili 
tion, it did not significantly enhance the quality of the questions © ansfe 
tate grasp of concepts, Hence, 


ke : aes 
value of such training lö new. grow 

criteria of transfer being empl 
the particular training Procedures used 
ultimate purpose of such training, ie, 


co 
A ob wt greater knowledge of the 
thod of science. 
and/or the me 


3 instruct 
assistance, developed ins ped 


Smith (1960), with Henderson’; i 


FN a 
terials designed to develop critical thinking abilities, and owe They 
ee to learn how to handle these materials in the classro 
ea 
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fo E * 

Irene ipe pei students of different teachers with respect 
one" dirai ud dues thinking, but refrained from drawing definitive 
and SARI RE um rice not yet devised a technique for describing 
nest im Fidis nat tean hers were actually doing in this situation. Their 
vine i» oe be to devise a method of categorizing the logical 
it Wen m ien ing. The great value of this approach is twofold: First, 
kin awaken of per p influence critical thinking through the simulta- 
piis: xA ne js logic of a particular subject-matter field and 
EE Ei er ian through general principles of logic; second, this 
af i s = promises to do much to place long-term classroom studies 
of “tea : n —* ona sound experimental basis because 
vanile, El the crucially important but elusive teaching 
thought Ee ES d 261) useful category system for classifying the 
spac sses os ected in verbal behavior was based on Guilford’s 

ption of the structure of intellect. 


Lone-Ter ; 
n ng Ter m Studies: Influence of Existing Knowledge 
n Achievement 


at crates in what ide he of existing knowledge of subject matter 
eriam of tet A aede a 
igm. Conatanoy of academi niorme To the long-term trans er para- 
Part to constanc A oa tee attainment was, of course, attributable in 
When thess - ancy of academic aptitude and motivation. But, especially 
Spine of ir atter factors were controlled, it was reasonable to attribute 
levels the obtained relationship between earlier and later educational 
A to the cumulative effects of cognitive structure variables. 

Pre boe teaching and other forms of programed instruction ap- 
of e d exert a leveling influence on the relationship between the degree 
hif ing knowledge and that of new learning in the same subject- 
Pretest area. Meyer (1960) obtained a correlation of —52 between 
edge eee on knowledge of English prefixes and gain in such knowl- 
(1960) nee 10 days of self-instruction with a programed workbook. Little 
of te e pcd found that drill machines giving immediate knowledge 
ito Sults of practice tests in an educational psychology course, as we. 

w o Porny to correct mistakes by drill, benefited those students mo 
such usually scored in the lower half of the distribution. As a result o 
u teaching both the more and the less knowledgeable subjects move 

Pward in attainment, but the terminal achievement of the two groups 


te 
nded to converge. 


struction 


ed to enhance long- 
structure variables. 


L 
Ong-Term Studies: Improvement of In 


Many of the curriculum-reform movements attempt 
cognitive 


te 5 z 
rm learning and retention by influencing ics (Beberman 
e University of Illinois Committee on chool Mathematics (5e , 
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1958), for example, stressed initial self-discovery of geo. Bf 
students, followed by precise, consistent, and unambiguous verba kam 
of modern concepts. The Secondary School Physics Program es 
Physical Science Study Committee (Finlay, 1960) placed great ps irn 
on the integrative and widely generalizable concepts in modern p iy e 
on inquiry in depth rather than on broad, superficial coverage p Les 
field; on careful, sequential programing of principles; and on com 2 vi 
to the student something of the Spirit and methods of physics as a dev : 
oping experimental science, Implicit in each program was the pup 
tion that whatever ultimate superiority in academic attainment os 
achieved By following these pedagogic principles would be attributab 


to cumulative changes in the organization, stability, and clarity of cogn 
tive structure. 


Achievement-test data provided b 
offered presumptive evid 
structure variables, Ney 
to the transfer 


subject-matter field was n 


ing- 
:. nS Came from studies of automated teaching 
systematically used a self-instructional pone 
. E NA à course in educational psychology- 
device both provided immediate feedback and guided the student to t 


e 

was wrong. Students using the punchboard vem 

higher midterm and final examinati à trol subjec i 
Little (1960) and Stephen; (1960) C. Scores than did con the 
less, although control groups w 
paradigm was not followed, th 


: € effects of the drill and feedback var! 
were not isolated from each o 


ther, the H 


í ] grot 
9 equate experimental and contro ; 
with respect to actual degree of 


Long-term experimental evidence d m 
machine procedures is equally Sparse. The study conducted by 5 hol- 
and Holland (1960) on programed j P 
ogy, for example, was subject to all th 

, 


es J! 
e methodological criticis, pter’ 
above in addition to the fact that contr 


ol groups were not used. 
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To sisi di popsal instruction in spelling and Meyer’s (1960) 
anial grouns be eg ege e notable for the use of matched 
"gemi iis ies atter study also attempted to isolate the effects 
M ol ig of rigorous experimental work in this area, it was 
Bad mettle a os proper pete, with manipulation of single variables. 
neti ded : P ip er paradigm, automatic teaching devices could 
nubes “ect T xs evidence on the long-term effects of cognitive 
bility ani nd rogramed learning procedures enhanced the sta- 
by sipplying n, structure in two important ways: First, 
Dative nis een ae, ee ack, they corrected wrong choice of alter- 
before iker Ea ip S erpretations, ambiguities, and misconceptions 
"Bici: Mic : yore to impair the clarity of cognitive struc- 
defensins es s É inhibit the learning of new material; second, by 
hene E beta deg of "it material until prior material in the 
due ic se thoroug nly consolidated, they maximized the 

h stability and clarity of cognitive structure on new learning. 


Short-Term Studies 


Le EM propose "P use of organizers (i.e., advance intro- 
ness) as a mean - fi Mh leye of abstraction, generality, and inclusive- 
term cognitive " or Investigating programmatically the eflects of short- 
Projeni of oa ha variables. By systematically manipulating the 
of cognitiv hel ee it was possible to influence various attributes 
proximat E structure (e.g. the availability to the learner of relevant and 
ility, c d ig subsumers, and the clarity, stability, discrimina- 
mid b and integrativeness of these subsumers) and then to 
and se he influence of this manipulation on new learning, retention, 
erpoled em solving. Such studies employed control subjects who were 
ible ae similar introductory materials, except for the particular vari- 
be] LIS6UbY ahead f and hence followed the transfer paradigm. Ausu- 
Posed t ) showed, for example, that when undergraduates were ex- 
Sumin o organizers presenting relevant and appropriately inclusive sub- 
idane concepts, they were better able to learn and retain unfamiliar 
S material. Where the new learning material was relatable to 
e end learned concepts, as in the more typical classroom giae 
n earner's ability to discriminate between the two bodies of materia 
as obviously an important variable. Ausubel and Fitzgerald (1961) 
neers that such discriminability was partly a function of w pe 
ün y and clarity of these previously learned concepts (as eae x 
"i eiie test) and that when discriminability was n e edi 
equate prior knowledge, learning and retention could be enhance 

es use of “comparative organizers." ] . - 
stu a investigators used automated teaching devices - k. pia 
les of learning and retention, but they generally restricted their atten- 
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tion to the rclative effectiveness of these devices compared to conventional 
classroom instruction. Coulson and Silberman (1960) and Evans, Glaser, 
and Homme (1960), for example, reported that university students, using 
simulated teaching machines and programed textbooks, respectively, were 
better able to learn small units of meaningful material than were control 
groups employing comparable conventional methods. These studies also 
isolated the effects of such variables as size of step and mode and overt- 
ness of response. But unless the transfer paradigm is followed (i.e., until 
the effect of prior exposure to such factors was related to the learning 


of new material), the rich potentialities of these devices for increasing 
our knowledge of cognitive struct 


Information about the effects 
be gleaned from many traditiona] 


> generalization between problems). 
and Yarczower (1959) also demonstrated that 
thal pretrainine 


timulus material that did a 
for mastery not only was less effective 
arning a principle but also. according 
ot facilitate during a transfer period 
as the reverse of the original. An inci- 
Tmed the transfer value of furnishing 
© correctness of responses in the training 


ntation in le 


mulate regarding the mediating function a 
Kendler and Karasik (195 9ncept formation, Liublinskaya (1957) an . 
8) showed that the availability of distinctive 
oncept formation and conceptual et 
ngs in this area, Weir and Stevenson (195 


within the age range of i 

have constituted P Mere ability to verbalize, howeve? 

may hi dno a Vantage in certain simple t osition prob: 

lems, inasmuch as “preyer}aj” 1 ple transp e 
e I” child Preschool children seemed to do as 

as "verbal" children (Rudel, 1958. G p Sas- 
1959) and B > 7onzalez and Ross, 1958). Bot 

senrath ( and Bensberg (1958) emorgtráted that even when the 

transfer task pequired the learning of a reve l principle, preliminatY 

training on the original form of the ersal principle, ] 


nni : Principle, when accompanied 
mediating symbolic Processes, had facilitatine rather than inhibitory 
H i=} 
effects. In support of Judd’s classica] research on transfer, Ervin 

, 


: A H . s ing 
found that verbal instruction in relevant physical principles underly er- 
a given motor performance increased transfer to analogous motor ten 
formance in third-grade and fourth-grade children. This effect, how? 
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did not occ e Fata ku ; T 
between SON. penus qais em > DTS boti the similarity 
vertinneace. sks he link between verbal principles and 
0 ] s . 
E ene a 
the idiliiedit: of holding as s y much in dou t, partly because of 
Seiurvirs fad E ne constant such other relevant factors as the rote- 
Merlen a pod eductive, verbalization, and motivational variables. 
Eosding i is ka eyers (1958) concluded from a coding experiment that 
eiie, practice was more transferable when coding principles were 
dependently derived than when they were given. This conclusion was 
ae nati A view of the fact that their subjects exhibited 
ra ae UE initial learning on those problems for which the rule 
Pind cia her, the less debatable of the two types of analysis per- 
identificat ap: ne significant difference in score on a delayed test of code 
Kersh (1058) che problems originally learned by these two methods. 
senha a di id find significant differences in favor of a “no help” as 
F ei irected reference and ‘rule given” group on a delayed test 
viden y to infer rules from arithmetic problems, but he also presented 
"isis e suggesting that this superiority was attributable to the greater 
"rest and drive instigated by the independent discovery procedure in 
the interval between the initial and later test, rather than to superior 
understanding or meaningfulness. 


Cognitive Style 


_ Research interest continued to be active in the area of “cognitive style.” 
1c., self-consistent and enduring individual differences in cognitive organi- 
zation and functioning. Cognitive style refers both to individual differences 
In general principles of cognitive organization (e.g, simplification and 
Consistency trends) and to self-consistent idiosyncratic tendencies that are 
not reflective of human cognitive functioning in general (e.g., intolerance 
for ambiguity; memory for particular kinds of experience). It reflects 


M i x 1 H H n " 3 Š » 
lifferences in personality organization as well as genetically and experien 
and functioning. A 


tially determined differences in cognitive capacity : 
Serious methodological weakness common to many of the studies in this 
area was their utilization of measures of cognitive style, its determinants, 
and its functional consequences for which adequate intratask or intertask 
8enerality of function had not been established. 

Holzman and Gardner (1960) used the Sc 
odd-even reliability coefficient of .84 to .90, to m «evelers" in 
ening tendencies. They found that “sharpeners” surpassed adm inl 
ability to recall anecdotal material. Berkowitz (1957) ,showe th sien 
ing tendencies manifested significant generality of function and pX 
ers” tended to prefer simple to complex phenomenal pion aW i a 
and others (1959), employing a factor-analytic End ^ nsistedint 
imited number of control principles reflective of individua 
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in cognitive behavior. These factors differed for men and women subjects. 


"Retention style” was studied by Paul (1959), who found general and 
consistent individual differences w 


Luchin chins 59). i 
a per pe (1959), im reviewing the literature on rigidity of 
5 - effect of Einstellung, asserted that no conclusions were 
possible at that time as to whether a general 
rigidity existed. The intratask lity of 
water-jar Einstellung t 
r ! 7 test / i idi 
dicar EM 8 ha not yet been determined, and the validity 


Broverman 
dominance” Ars "conceptual versus perceptual-motor 
color interference test tens weak automatization” styles on a word- 

Subjects were ie "m demonstrated that “conceptually domi- 
subjects on a difficult connected than “perceptual-motor dominant | 
were less distracted th, conceptual task and that “strong automatizers 
conceptual and on m Weak automatizers” both on an automatize 
1960b). Parallel kinds ot omatizeq perceptual-motor task (Broverman: 
these same cognitive ile ne also were reported for the effects ° 
response strength (By, Variables on intra-individual differences 1” 


ovi y 
ings, however, was diminished 160a), The significance of these m 
intertask generality of function a the failure to consider intratas 


"ve siyle 
or for the measures of their rine for the measures of cognitive Sty 
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Interpers 
rpersonal, and Social Variables 
FRANCIS J. DI VESTA 


Tm 
HIS CHAPTER deals wi 
Social-cultural vari als with studies of the motivati : n 
extrinsic voe ree affecting meaningful en ag and 
Te on ego rie motivation surveys the ui Dus share d in. 
The personality dist eoi tiii of aspiration, and eri darsi al 
"m itarianism, and a dan —— attention are anxiety, self-attitudes, 
well cultural variables includ interests. The gsction om research n 
a as group versus indi ncludes teacher-pupil and peer relati hip: Res 
Neomitants of soci individual learning settings and the | d ides m 
cioeconomic status. al » earning-variable 


Extrir 1c V vation 
1s 
ersus Intrinsic Moti a 


The first secti 
tri siting t section of this chapter d d H 
tributing to ini s pter deals with studies o ivati 
Specific e ye i gen of learning and p mpi The 
Mt source, those id tose under control by the teacher or in 
teristics, PE i idera in the learner as general personality charac- 
ka ings. Motivation is eat aa a i as a result of particular learning 
sing Tormance, although d a npe bori bag gen drag effet 
e similar effects du e latter function is technically controversial 
i Peveral Me cpt n may be attributed to learning or set processes. 
ded. Tinks issues i yr inen that are of general interest were pub- 
es 1958, 1959 D annual Nebraska Symposium on Motivation 
E methodological g covered a wide range of theoretical positions 
= An (1961) vublizhed ems in the investigation of motivation. J. > 
alysis of the ¢ ished an excellent integrative work dealing with the 
oncept of motivation and related empirical studies. 


Mot; 
tivati 
ing Effects of Instructions 


Ps 
Sub 


are that the behavior of their 
nstructions. Sets, so induced, 


Ychologi 
i 
gists and educators are well aw 
ative processes by 


jects an 
d students can be manipulated by i 


enh 
ance 
perfo 
providing tim iii through strengthening the associ 
P dis of the iari -directed cues or through increasing the general drive 
ork faster.” cipient by nonspecific directions to “work harder” or to 
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There is little doubt about the influence of external stimulus sontnel 
the performance of the pupil. In four experiments based on e 
from Skinner’s laboratory, Keislar (1960) showed that neutral. oo : 
could be conditioned to have cue properties usable in new situations me 
producing new problem-solving activity, for indicating to the wis 
when to learn, and for designating what they should learn. Rather poe 
rely on the concept of interest, he offered a convincing explanation tha 
varialions among pupils in what they learn from a common experience 


depend on learning sets developed through prior histories of differentia 
programs of reinforcement, 


In another context, Brun 
pupils on external rewards, 
process of discovery, becaus 
behavior and to inhibit auto 
to demand self-rew 


er (1961) argued against heavy reliance "y 
such as parental or teacher approval, in th 
e these tend to develop conforming and ia 
nomous motivations, Discovery was presume 


as 
eveloped, the role of external rewards 
& of behavior was said to be lessened. 


. rears 
etween seven and one-half and nine ewe 
aster" after a first task had lower pan 
ere given task-oriented instructions or instruc 
3 fad i 
to “relax.” Marvel (1959) found that verbal set for speed alone a 
,'5 Tate and retention than did the use of the tachi 
P t t . 5 : 
sn with and Without the instruction, Entwisle (1961) reported er 
Ps ely calling attention to a given body of subject matter Camin ts 
ensity) fostered learning irrespective of the means by which attent! 


‘work f 


was directed, 


s A : 19 

for example, showed that diha failure. Davids and o 

à children's oalsetting a as 
was most affected by the nature of the k (wh t the task W 
like one in school in Which they hag be. s j Ted). x the threat d. 
loss of self-esteem, and by the toda tug F d Y imenter's 
miration. The changes in level of os ns OL Tier exp 3 ils, 
reduction to increase toward highly unrealistic goals; Successful piP m 
according to Worell (1959), tend to hold aspirations close to pre ger 
performance. In an excellently conducted study, Rosenfeld and : no 
(1961) demonstrated that disapproval of inadequate performance ail as 
effect on aspiration level. Disappr 


gi 
oval, when performance was 85 5 ating 
the student felt capable of, had negative effects on aspiration 
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Indiscriminate reward lessened acceptance of a teacher's influence, while 
reward for adequate performance increased acceptance of the teacher's 
influence. Grades aspired to were more in line with actual grades when 
the teacher used reward power discriminately than when coercive power 
was used. 

Relationship between the level of aspiration and the generalized motive 
to achieve was shown in several studies. The relationship between the 
achievement motive and performance was exemplified by French and 
Thomas’ (1958) finding that subjects with high need to achieve were 
more likely to reach a solution in a problem-solving task than were sub- 
jects with low need to achieve. Although one study (Uhlinger and Stephens, 
1960) provided only partial support for the hypothesis that high achievers 
have a greater need to achieve than low achievers, another study (Krug, 
1959) demonstrated that when overachievement and underachievement 
are taken as a departure from a regression line based on aptitude and 
achievement measures. the achievement motive scale of the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule is the one scale that discriminates between the 
two groups. Weiss, Wertheimer, and Groesbeck (1959) reported that two 
Measures of achievement motivation (McClelland’s Picture Story Test and 
the need-to-achieve scale of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) 
in combination with an academic aptitude test proved to be powerful 
Predictors of college performance. In attempting more precise formula- 
lions, McBee and Duke (1960) concluded that achievement was an addi- 
tive, rather than a multiplicative, function of intelligence and motivation. 


Personality Variables 


This section is restricted to the personality factors that received 
attention during the past three years. Of general interest was E es 
Conducted and extensive study by d'Heurle, Mellinger, and Hagger ad 
in which they compared the personality patterns of high ac adis 
Spelling, reading, and arithmetic. High general achievers yere c E 
led by traits representing responsiveness to cultural he — do 
arithmetic achievers by ego integration and maturity; hig eos oe ai 
ers by negative reactions to authority, by insecurity 1n = ania aip 
adults, and by independence; and high achievers in spelling "n Ed 
by dependence on authority, by relative lack of imagination, 


flexibility, 


Anxiety 
on motivation, the most 


i icles A 
In ber of published artic r odii 
terms of the num But despite the ic qe SA 


Popular motivational concept was anxiety. But m osi 

m Publications in this area, denie ae er E representing several 

termined according to Reed's (1960) Tec x Mene and very low levels 
; : : hat both s 

theoretical orientations. He concluded t "- 


" — lo. 5 
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of anxiety tend to depress learning; that mild anxiety may i ane 
ositive manner for some kinds of learning; that variations in t 2 Sc Te 
affects of anxiety result from methodological differences; an ucl 
multiple effects of anxiety cannot be accounted for by any w acia 
A systematic series of formal studies investigating anxiety in e = eds 
school children, by S. B. Sarason and others (1960), deserves carefu 
ing by all involved in the study of learning. 4 Scheier 
An extensive factor analysis of anxiety was made by Cattell an wai 
(1958). One form of anxiety, labeled U. I. 24 (conscious anxiety), iety 
tentatively related to verbal ability, arithmetic ability, and a wide var 


i i : ilts. 
of learning and achievement measures, for children but not for adt 
This type of anxiety was characteriz 


and emotionality. Phillips, Hindsman, 


U. I. 24 anxiety factor further, provi 
relationship to mark 


of anxiety to achiey 


H H ier : 
data indicated that high-anxious subjects were superi 
Ow-anxious subjects under ne 


(stress) im 


rs 
2 nd those by Wiener (1959) and Waite and er 
(1958) tended to confirm the 


e T€ 
sponses that interf ca that stress and/or anxiety pro la 
er y : ing task. 
(1960), S. B. S ncompatible, with the learning 


€, Or are j 


Self-Attitudes 


Poor self-attitudes imply a 1 
general adjustment to the envi a 
(1959) tested the hypothesis that if demands for reading imPY?" i reat 
are viewed as a personal threat 
and maintains his self-concept. If th, 
self-concept is changed comme 
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ence. Defense against the threat includes distortion of the experience so 
as to integrate very little of it into the self-concept, or withdrawal from 
the situation, Partial confirmation of the hypothesis was attained, since 
the attrition and nonimprovement groups were more defensive on measures 
of self as self than. improvement groups and improvers seemed to show 
Sreater concern with self as student and self as reader after training. 
Although the technical presentation of this study was poor and some of 
the statistical analyses were naive (both ¢-tests and chi-square analyses 
Were made on the same data, for example, without an immediately apparent 
reason), the study was interesting in that it suggested the fruitful employ- 
ment of the congruity and dissonance principles in the study of variables 
Important to learning. 

‘^ Procedure frequently employed in this area was to compare the self- 
attitudes of underachievers and overachievers. Frankel (1960) found that 
underachieving boys indicated more problems, particularly school prob- 
“ms, on the Mooney Problem Check List than did overachievers. The 
relationship of self-attitude to underachievement and overachievement also 

iffered according to curriculums (Middleton and Guthrie, 1959) and 
College atmospheres (Holland, 1959, 1960). Aiken and Dreger (1961) 
ound close relationships between attitudes toward mathematics and nu- 
merical ability among males but not among females. 


Authorita rianism 


The Studies dealing with authoritarianism revealed that the pnis 
characteristics of vieidits. hostility, and poor personal adjustment js er 
Parning of certain a als; Neel (1959), Hoffman (1960), e heri 
in (1961), for example, reported that the more authoritarian ar roam 
Person had greater difficulty in the learning of unstructured tasks or ‘als 
With a humanitarian philosophy than in the learning of factual mi 
"IDer (1958) reported that a group of high-prejudiced gt indi 
E ildren, Compared with a low-prejudiced group, exhibited 4 tributes 
“nee of biased concepts, had difficulty in seeing relatione arrived 
among stimuli, used concrete rather than abstract m nne 
Conclusions without testing hypotheses, and perseverated on 
Ypotheses, 


a 
lues and Interests . 
ns that, in 


dispositio 
Values and interests are assumed to be learned Pi ariet have both 
e t h 
ie general sense than other personality ] of behavior. Confirming 


thi, ^ 7Ihg and directive functions in the control students and students 
ae View, Winter (1961) reported that enel rather than emergent 
a i ; it10: 

Cademic curriculums tended to hold tra 515 
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values. Edwards and Wilson (1958) found that students arc ee 
indicating high prudence, that is, interest in the social auem 
activities, had higher over-all academic grades. Those with pr ed 
theoretic values, indicating interest in how things work, did not ge n 
grades even in science. The latter values seem to demonstrate a din 
differentiation between mechanical and heuristic problem-solving proc 


Social-Cultural Variables 


G ruit ; : ani a . udies 
The continuing interest in social influences was reflected in the aie 
; m ! A , 
of the effects on learning of teacher-pupil relationships, peer relations 
group versus individual problem solving, and social.class factors. 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


The literature in the area of teacher-pupil relationships dealt primarily 
with those characteristics of teacher style that appeared consistently in E 
number of situations, There were indications that the teacher's Predley 
of interaction with children may be related to emotional climate perd 
and Mitzel, 1959), to Pupil perceptions of required and selfinitia he 
Work (Cogan, 1958a, b), and to the personality characteristics of t 
teacher (Ryans, 1959). Virtually none of the studies provided convincing 


ayide e 1 i i i = 
evidence that teacher-pupil relationships affected the pupil’s learning 
ficiency in any direct manner, 

Flanders’ (1960) 


style and pupil cha t de- 


tin 
; : Produce less desirable attitudes. In tes 
similar hypothesis, Beach (1960) found that socially oriented stude 


seve 
achieved more in small Broups and that less sociable students achi 


nts 


indexes and academic achievement (G. I. Brown, 1960; Christensen, 5 
Davidson and Lang, 1960). It was apparent, nevertheless, that ee 
gains had been made in understanding the effects of teacher-pupil s eM 
tion on achievement, there Was still a lack of positive and con exists 
evidence. Gage (1958) implied skepticism that any relations P os ep” 
between one area of teacher-pupil interaction, that of the teacher] e 
tions of pupils. and teacher effectiveness, His arguments wore etigatio”™ 
a summary of several carefully conducted and systematic inv 
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In a simi 

1 a similar vein 5 

wil inc aie od Anderson (1959), after reviewing 49 studies dealing 

na eto versus democratic leadership of teachers indie mm 
support for the superiority of one method over the ullum 


Peer Relationships 


In the are " š 

acceptance. po ag the major concern was with peer 
between Social saec: avie (1958) found a low positive relationship 
liams (1958). ERE. ance and grades. In a more analytical study by Wil- 
extended to the knees was more significantly related to acceptance 
e : reported a = Ae A Wek relati d Ms oe y" Sc n 
aC mid ghde. averages of gh relationship between friendship rating 
jess fisulis may ges of college students in fraternities and sororities. 
(1960), social ay pecusiune qualification since, according to P. K. Brown 
ers: among fer à irability discriminated the good from the poor perform- 
Students, In "es es in college population, but failed to separate the male 
Choice HW, EM study of characteristics associated with sociometric 
children to be ins d 1958) reported a slight tendency for highly chosen 

In general ce intelligent and to achieve higher academic scores. 
Studies prs ie qe unn e itk consistency in the findings of the 
tween social iius hey indicated a significant positive relationship be- 
with erade-school suuin Eie gie whether the study was conducted 
il motivat y-school, or college populations. A more funda- 
effect reat a ional factor has yet to be identified, since no cause-and- 
ationship could be inferred from these studies, all of which em- 


Ployed 
correlational designs. 


Grou V 
p ersus ivi ing ing! 
Individual Learning Settings 


er individual settings for learning 


The ¢ 

> greate " 

greater efficiency of group ov 
deas that provide the basis 


may re 

for M EM the provision for pooling the i 
Stimulation pie from an increase in motivation through mutua 
anxiety, A of members to increased activity, oF from a reduction © 
ormance et ge survey comparing group and individual per- 
n several variables was made by Lorge and others (1958). 


an, a J 
Small ion of the relationship between personality and performance in 
. Other Sas was published by Mann (1959). 
Influence io recent representative studies attes 
Telationshi, group settings. In a study conducted b 
cantly dit between anxiety and problem-solving © 
Were sol E between co-operative and un-co-operati 
ving difficult problems but not when solving easy problems. We 


Ortun 
ate i ibi 
ly, the author failed to presen ics describing me 


y Banghart (1997) 
ficiency Was signifi- 
ve groups when they 


t summary statist 
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level of each group's performance and thus precluded more analytical 
comparisons. Barnlund (1959) found that group decisions based on co- 
operative deliberations were superior to decisions made in individual set- 
tings or to decisions based on majority rule, particularly those following 
deadlocked decisions. The results were attributed to stimulation of greater 
task orientation and increased individual effort in the group settings. 
Related evidence presented by Faust (1959) indicated that the efficiency 
of nominal groups is less than that of real groups. The conclusions were in- 
definite, however, since more verbal than spatial problems were solved 
in one experiment than in the other. Hudgins (1960) reported the same 
general result for fifth-grade children, who were found to solve more 
arithmetic problems in groups than when working alone. 


Socioeconomic Status 


1959) and to grade-point average in 4 
fi both cases the correlations were higher 
ing a social-studies unit 5:577 Cibboney (1959) found that, after study- 
ied. grade pupils from upper-middle-class homes 
7 Acceptance of Mexicans, although the change 
wal the children from upper-lower-class homes 
e effects 4: € a rejection of Mexicans. 

socioeconomic rer tend to counteract the relationship betwee? 
measures in a n yen achievement, According to Udry (1960), status 
ow community Were not related to the achievement 9 


pupils. Washburne 1 1 
has nothing to do bra concluded that the family's socioeconomic leve 


into 
college. cademic performance once the student gets int 


Two other studies q x 1 
(1958) conducted a eserve particular attention. Mohandessi and Runke 


x á unique stu ; ; eristics 
associated with high and l dy of the socioeconomic charact a 


] i 5 
in more than 100 schools "d Differentia] Aptitude Test scores of PUP? 


Illinoi in, an! 
Wiesley (1959), social FA, linois, In a study by Terrell, Durkin 


: t 
‘ and kind of ; : to interac 
in affecting the degree of learnin, = of incentive were found id- 


dle-class children learned 
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CHAPTER VII 


Meaningful Learning and Retention: 
Task and Method Variables 


NORMAN D. BOWERS 


: M cus " " tention 
Presentation of material to maximize pupil learning and re 


g the classroom teacher. Obviously, we 
nstructional materials and in the meth e 
ary in such factors as difficulty, agre 
ndancy, and internal organization. i 
o such characteristics as type of lec 
nd procedure (lecture, discussion, or ines 
tion). Variability stemming from materials is, in this chapter, ter the 
task variable; variability stemming from the procedures used. by sos 
teacher is termed method variable. In the classroom learning situati 


3 : ion of the 
task variables Tequire reaction by a pupil to a demand or suggestion © 
teacher, other 


ically 
Pupils, or the Pupil himself. Method variables are eee 
those teacher behaviors that condition the learning situation in the 


entation may vary according t 
organization, teaching style, a 


: ] : ini pue 
Studies related to teaching, instructional materials, and administ 
Procedures were reviewed in re 


Cent issues of the Review by Bellack à 
Huebner (1960), Ellis (1960), and Herrick (1960). These “ee 
Owever, drew ext n to studies not specifically concer 
with the criteria of and retention, tion 
Task and method variables and their effect on learning and reten ari- 
are the primary concerns of this chapter. Although task and method Ha a 
ables may be considered Separately, it is doubtful that they conet ar 
dichotomy. Certainly, Some tasks require an emphasis on partie 


E : H such 
methods, and in this Chapter joint task-method emphases denote 


€nsive attentio 
pupil learning 


situations, 


The effect of the teacher’s knowled 


: is 
A ntion 
iti i £e on pupil learning and rete 
an additional topic of concern in this 


chapter. 


Task Variables 


Although research dealing with T 
quantity, such studies as were com, 
showed sophistication in their conce 
of individual studies lay, perhaps, in 
ings or give specific suggestion for 


t t jn 
sk variables seemed insuffic oars 
pleted during the last the iness 
ption and procedure. The ret nd 
the authors’ failure to interp sroo™ 
their implementation in a € 
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situation. Exceptions Ha a "T . 
two studies, ex dials ver wks eee a en ee T i least 
ing (Wittrock, 1960; Armistead. 1960) 6 GIRL pas at tert 
Wittrock (1960) w esee . 
facilitate a transiti Was eee with the problem of how teachers could 
pupil dem fe zs s o Lo background knowledge possessed by ü 
of three grou ia i: ^ ^ pei system. of new, related information. Each 
al ihren sors E m ie hs 8 secondary-school pupils) was given one 
mesas i "dn S a ign to look for similar, different, or neutral state- 
déien seri seen eee After analyzing data according to a factorial 
and toa qu e "t Mig three different sets of directions, grades, sex, 
and related ares lev els, Wittrock concluded that subjects categorized 
to dirent Ac eria dm accordance with instructions. It appeared effective 
present, La p iis ma task of searching for similarities when they are 
statement that — when differences are present, with an explicit 
Should be c tese s are basically similar or different. Such findings 
Useful poe i ered as teachers start new units of work. . 
dealing do age also were drawn from the study by Armistead (1960) 
Primary p ui ae effect of stimulus change on exploratory drive. Sixty 
three ex an $ stratified on the basis of intelligence, were subjected to 
found ce oam conditions involving repetitious materials. Armistead 
o maintain hi e of higher intelligence required more stimulus change 
Ower bells. performance and that exploratory drive in children o 
Áronmenta] chan could be sustained at a comparable level with “ie = 
Nal should be lange. It seems that overlap with previously pe ad 
mie on recie concurrently with the intelligence in of pupils, 
study b i-r be made accordingly for stimulus E enge 
OF material a Ter and Schwartz (1959) seemed to indicate 2 be 
the learnir Ee anes is. in itself, not as important as — Se ie 
5 lees iS situation. Thev found that as the amount of in d 
^ point; ¢ d was increased, the variance in learning increased a e 
that this jn variance, however. continued to increase. They curi 
dentine increase might be attributed to such factors as fluc p sa 
ibi . methods of learning, proactive and retroactive effects of in 


ibiti 
lon 5 a 
> and guessing as a result of failure to eraik l i 
kinds of difficulties 


at length 


n an i . H 
affecti applied study aimed at identifying specific s 
ound if the learning of shorthand dictation materials, Hillestad aD 
i at error rate increased as words became longer. Gladis 
me interval be- 


vesti : 
tee, fe transfer in grades 3. 5, and 7, varying the tt arm 
tran in verbal learning tasks. Results indicated that kind an 

usi T may be functions of developmental factors. | ET 
Which } (1959) reported a somewhat novel study dealing be ods 

Cries ne used three tasks that involved meaningful s iind i gon 
t gaited adjectives, and paired picture names). e ius mass had 
. erences in recall ability when differences !n m in redáll ds 

is finding suggests that mu 


b ch of the var 
utable t Ls . 
O va: i i rning. 
riation in original learning 523 
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59); Little 
Additional References: Al.Karbouli (1960) : Haslerud (1959); 

ditio. 

(1960) ; Mills (1959). 


Method Variables 


aniza- 
i i variables involved. classroom organi 
Research dealing with method variables involve a j adiu 
$ i nd 
tion, presentation procedures, and methods of vier x an a 
E . s "m mane ded such 
Variations in classroom organization usually inclu tion procedures 
grouping, team teaching, and ungraded classes, Presentati IS dus 
j ` iscussion, 
included independent study, project methods, lecture, cn pane 
tion, and, usually, teaching style variables, i... how a teacher 


> d 
à : z ius tive, an 
a pupil to learn through discovery-directed. inductive-deduc 
laboratory-textbook approaches, 


In a fai 


are equally good or indifferent 
tiveness of 


design and analysis. Bow 


gns are needed 


ing sizes 
The effects on learning of Organizing a classroom into vary Manning 
and kinds of groups continued to receive considerable attention. pan 
(1959) Teported an evaluative study designed to develop a ap m 
instruction “to serve individual learning needs.” His data were 1 groups 
i xperimental and d that 
+ and science. Findings ae d with 
the effects of individualization Procedures vary both with sage ee 
; an experimental group of ew E 
re with IO's of 120 and above ae d 
er, fifth-grade pupils in social studies, 


:onifl- 
ign 
D he 


i i ith 
nental approach Seems worth encouraging and repeating T this fit 
r lifications until clarity is achieved. Only after more o van ben 
mi h can we hope to determine which kinds of students 
researc 


CC S à ning: 
hich subject areas from individualized programs in lear 
in which subj 
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“Grouping: TE : 
gan ai SN aoe nin 
research stüdies, ir mA aH pis sag d wor a 
Practices and their suggestions ab PE 7 ce ded pacer: 
in planning attacks ui RH abont ngeded: research: should Be Reiphil 

Three Ed m. — the problem. f 
ee te awe” TE hy icis sophisticated in planning and analy 
llamen : pes em erences in learning outcomes between individual, 
Erde dy “A ba tram mefhods, In studying a group of 128 fourth- 
(1960) rue a As ing in groups and half as individuals. Hudgins 
Perg a in pog in individual problem solving. Siegel, Adams, 
saple: erem Lf a 4 Seanad retention of information between two 
Mer dat i " Eos students. matched on ACE Psychological Ex- 
iip amm an ound no significant differences in the effective- 
ported . i up and small-group instruction. Wallen and Vowles (1960) 
classes of uu RPE procedure with a grouping procedure for four 
lesk PC. ana ae » pupils in arithmetic, equated on the basis of pre- 
b a scores. Although no significant differences were found 
tende ie À Me significant differences. were reported between 
Mies to or teacher by method interaction. The latter suggested that 

achers were more successful in using a given method than were 


is, re- 


others, 
of ine necis i Bine aad "redd significant results in a study 
made higher acl s 3M a sociology course. Students who studied in groups 
The data 1 ac dre scores than students who studied independently. 
When stud AU D icated that áll but the exceptional student improved 
cussion gs in an organized group. Beach (1960) used lecture, dis- 
ing an, f small-group and independent study procedures in organiz- 
lesa S tiia course in educational psychology. He concluded that the 
studente. ) e students achieved more by lecture and that the more sociable 
wired äthieved more by the small-group procedure. McHugh (1960) 
yea with fourth-grade. fifth-grade. and sixth-grade pupils over a two- 
r period in an effort to initiate and evaluate team learning in such skill 
general, the 


subj i : f 4 
Jects as arithmetic, spelling, reading, and language. In 
procedure w: 


i ai gain apparently attributable to this E 

anon d grades 5 and 6; no gain was reported for grade 4. Reiding a 

im p oe improved in grade 6. arithmetic in grades 5 and 6, and spelling 
all grades. 

"es pupils? feelings are important in learning was ere y jen 

nas tucker (1960), who found that an experimental dc [^ = e 

ge Ing. the Joplin Plan, was superior to a traditional method. s e 
sted that the new approach was better because it permitted er e 

sti d. more effective verbal and emotional rewards and allowed the foes 
adent to function in a nonthreatening atmosphere which maxim 

Positive feedback. 

and dditional research is suggested by these studies. Matira 

skill or previous experience in group procedures seem to 


as signifi- 


jon factors 
e involved. 


£95 
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Pupils with certain characteristics seem to profit from experience when 
working with cognitive materials of a given kind. under the direction of 
certain teachers. 

Additional References: Abramson (1959) : Boesel (1960) : McDougall 
(1958); McKeachie and others (1960); Schellenberg (1959); Smith 
(1960). 


Presentation Procedures 


> 
A teacher’s procedures for presenting material, obviously, must be Te 


: scia zation pattern. Using a variety of procedures 
and organizational plans, Nesbitt (1960) completed an extensive study 


and retention measures. Although each class 


: B . : a s 
; nO consistent differences in retention score 


2 SiDle, however tk T— awthorne effect 
masked differences betaine mehat hat an over-all Haw 


In a study Concerned wi 


erent teaching really is from telling. Moss (1960 
» s were 


at one 


The 


" ! : psc PR o 
different intellectual abili m to operate differentially for individus, 


better in terms of the pupils 
both one and six weeks, It ; 


terpress imposition, whereas Ray (19 pstract 
: ples and skills. Although a more ??7 he 
task (maze learning) was used in Aronov’s (1958) exploration ° 


effects of consistent and inconsistent guidance on learning an p. 
his findings probably are related to those of Moss (1960) and Ray (1°? to 
Aronov concluded that inconsistent guidance results in lasting dam” 
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learning if. for some reason, the recipient is unable to rebel or to ignore 
the guidance. 

These studies were, in general, carefully done, but the use of small ex- 
perimental populations is regrettable. Although classroom procedures run 
the risk of being overspecialized and lacking in generalizability, they are 
a promising area of research. 

Additional References: Catterson (1959); Cummiskey (1960) ; Klugh, 
Deterline, and Henderson (1960); Marr and others (1960); Olson 
Toi Popham (1961); Rivkind (1958); Swick (1960); Taylor 


Evaluation Techniques 


r Duel (1958) found that when students were given periodic opportuni- 
ties for self-evaluation, they made higher achievement scores than did 
Students who were not given such opportunities. The results of a study 
by Bartlett, Ronning. ind Hurst (1960) suggest that case studies are worth- 
While and justifiable in evaluating ability to apply knowledge. Although 
evaluation procedures can be considered task variables. the emphasis in 
15 study is on teachers’ methods. For example. Page (1958) found that 
comments written on students? papers by secondary-school teachers had 
2 Measurable and significant effect on students’ effort, attitude, and atten- 
tion, There was no evidence that poorer students were less responsive 
ren better students. Senior high-school students were more responsive to 
Cacher comment than were junior high-school students. — 
Although the methods and techniques of test construction are well ni 
9 most teachers, there is opportunity for fruitful research in the € 
Ment of learning and retention through evaluation. Little nino “er 
to have heen directed to the comparison of evaluative techniques sages 
Purpose; in fact, the organization of many schools seems to norte 
Silorts, ang MR ME mH seen only as evidence of having abs 


q.s 
&ven block of material. 
ditional References: 


tench (1960); Kalish (1958); Standlee an 


Eisner 9): Fattu 1957 ) ; 
and ohde ( ) 


Teacher Factors 
i t 
factors inheren 
in The Selection of both tasks and methods depende a of the teacher’s 
the teacher. What the teacher knows and the € À in any consid- 
eo Wedge on pupils’ retention of learning are of pcs and behaviors 
‘tion of task and method variables. The teacher's on with regard to 
bees influence pupils’ learning; this was shown. coer in a study re- 
ponttdes and behaviors having strong emotional, toy die effects of vari- 
1 
oued by Torrance and Mason (1958). They SAST Force personnel and 


u 
` 8Pproaches by the instructor on a sample © 527 
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concluded that a direct “take-it-or-leave-it” approach was more du 
than personal persuasiveness or setting an example. They also found i 
attempts to influence attitudes were more effective in the instructor's offi- 
cial role than in his personal role. Replication of this study using younger 
subjects would be desirable to test the generalizability of findings to m- 
clude elementary-school and secondary-school situations. Other studies 
dealing with teacher influence are reviewed in Chapter VI. 

Two studies seemed to indicate that relationship exists between teach- 
ers’ knowledge and pupils’ learning. Massey and Vineyard (1058) found 
significant correlations between students’ college achievement records and 
global rating: : 


s of first-year teaching performance, Bassham (1960) found 
that teachers’ understanding of ma 


related to pupils’ gain in arith 


thematical concepts was significantly 
class mean, but not for those belo 


metic for students classified above the 


A e 
w. Inferences from these findings must b 


further qualified by the negligible cor lati btai by Heil. Powell. 
and Feifer (1960) between teache dum does adi 


uo jev t 
in the elementary grades. PE O era 
: Coheni (1960) study showed that the procedures most teachers used 
Mee information about students probably stimulated pap 
mi ME need for well-designed studies dealing with vo 
sie soe i ers. Klausmeier (1961) aptly summarized the situati 
tt hed A needs specification and validation: “Cognitive sti 
than do the ps og An teachers correlate lower with teacher eel 
success on dient | ilities of students correlate with . . . [the resins 
eso an earning tasks. Efficiency of pupil learning, e 
inis mies a guided by a teacher who is intelligent, well prepar y 
well educated.” A T. a high achiever while in college. and gee 
pee "edi already has been demonstrated that teachers can leen 
sessment of pores Approaches (Bowers and Soar, 1961), that valid hat 
individual diff ng can take place (Hughes and others, 1959). and Uf 

Mlerences in a variety of teacher traits exist (Turner a? 
€ approach of Newell, Lewis. and Withall (1960) 27 
8 research reviewed jn Chapter VI promise to be of nues 


Task-Method Emphases 


As indicated earlier in this c 


s that 
affect learning and retention out 


hapter, task and method variable 


is ;er- 

i 2 l : Comes can seldom be dichotomized: E 

tain kinds of learnings reflect unique combinations of both ta® Ho 

method. What a teacher does (method) to promote pupil activity (ta f 
that will result in learning and ret 


1 ^ : rms 
?nlion can be considered in te?” y. 


; A staal thin 
emphasis on such items as fundamental] concepts, logical and critical t 


a 
ing. and meaningful. positive learning sets, Ironside (1959) comple" od 
study illustrative of task-method emphasis, He compared three 
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teaching " 

bob. oe Sor eesti in developing context clues for vo- 
of Paea AE s a with 211 pupils. with two equivalent tests 
taught kann, d y. et eos no differences in the results in classes 
Were the subject of e hich the names and uses of five different clues 
dure. The pice ectures), inductively, and by a combination proce- 
effect. ast in method may have been weakened by a Hawthorne 


In 

and hi sid s Magari oum the relationship between kinds of memory 
tests of si * Rx jlity, Hoffman (1960) administered a series of 
fied the ees i inds of memory to 123 eighth-grade pupils. He identi- 

iperior and poor problem solvers and compared their memory 
ing and MY spar, d s found between problem solv- 
ationships were | iios iate recall, or delayed recall, significant re- 
memory, d between problem-solving ability and incidental 


test s 
ast scores. / : n 
3 res. Although no relationships were 


Ed 

rors Ne to be concerned not only with problem solving and 
and listening. Re. with the development of such skills as critical thinking 
59) mih t pronti studies in these areas were made by Herber 
Could be im maa {1961 be Herber found that ability to think critically 
In grades D a by introducing specially prepared materials to pupils 
'stening skills co, and 12. Trivette concluded that training in specific 
Skills | een could be accomplished by teachers, and that as listening 

In the e, other comprehension skills also tend to improve. 
Besteq additis of concepts. there were three interesting studies which sug- 
Experimentet needed research in the task-method area. Davis (1958) 
°Y fourth-o Ma the development of certain time and space concepts 
Were belt à e. fifth-grade, and sixth-grade pupils. Experimental dias 
ent e as ^s une specifically employing materials relating to the develop- 
and retentis erstandings about geographic time zones. Pretest, post-test, 
ion-test scores served as the criteria, and intelligence was con- 
By the end of one 


trol] 
ed thr 
month h ough analysis-of-covariance procedures. 


Standi 
levels 
Ween 


y more in under- 


between grade 


t " : k erin 
> the experimental classes had gained significantl 
þe- 


ng S. B H c 
8 than the control classes: no significant differences 
de levels and 


w tro, i 
e noted. Significant differences between sra + 
XPerim e experimental and control groups were found at the end i Fs 
fared tt Thus, specific instruction in time and space concepts ap 
mph aluable for pupil learning and retention. 
hasiz ; 
ena ing specific instruction in chronology. pne 
ro of d a seven-week instructional program that cid 
lengths (nuns and indefinite time terms. ability to oo d os, dn 
ot ti Mp : " w S. 
ie Petenc, time between periods. skill in rang pecu Mut through 
s e in CS : a apii 3 g 
s M : 
Yst ecognizing time absurditie: ee ir cem t : od tha 


f (1961) in- 
comprehen- 
ze relative 


wo Matic j 
abili. ciis instruction children can increase 
Using 9 use time relationships. va. Nelson (1958) in- 
8 a design similar to that employed by i Ars 529 
id 
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structed teachers in methods of teaching light and sound concepts. Pupils 
showed significant gain related to grade level. 


These studies all seemed to indicate that when certain tasks are taught 
by appropriate methods, growth in concepts takes place. The occasional 
relationship of additional information gained and 
that research workers might concern themselves with the long-standing 
question of desirable scope and sequence in the school curriculum, and 
in particular, with the relation of sequence to the difficulty of tasks and 
the appropriateness of methods at different grade levels. As Davis (1958) 


suggested, the question is not, “What do children know?” but rather, 
“What can children learn?” 


Additional References: Baldauf (1960) bs and 
Bollenbact v Pe 99); Cox (1960); Jacobs an^ 
Habetis [^ ; Parnes and Meadow (1959); Pimsleur (1960) ; 


grade level suggests 


Conclusion 


and analyzed by sophisticated er, creative designs, well executed 
ures, can help clarify them. Exper" 
* relationships to classroom behav 
seems indicated. Needed also is researe 
nd its effect on pupils, on scope g 
rials, and on productive methods ud 
ive procedures an integral part of p 
Se areas, however, must be anchored 


; articular] i reted aga 
of this chapter: p y when interp 
The point of attack ; 
" ck in bringi P jon— 
in the classroom where mind ae about a significant reconstruction of educati 


is 


this organization that į 
What finally counts jn 
struction of the teacher, 


A second work, in progress 
of research workers. The cy 


(1960) of the logic of teac 


» also holds promise for directing the © 
mee five-year study by Smith an? s an 
Ing includes exploration of teaching ify: 


i henom a ; : ssi 
independent phe enon. If this Study does indeed identify: ale arch 
end analyze the ot ae teaching as its researchers hope: re ace! 
dealing with meaningful learning of ill in 


b h d Pupils in the classroom W! 
e enhanced. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Meaningful Learning and Retention: 
Practice and Reinforcement Variables 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ* 


Isrenest in the application of reinforcement psychology to meaningful 
F "^ earning situations has developed rapidly in the last three years. 
eb the interest was generated by the development of the teaching 
pm an programed learning approach, which provided a technique 
r investigating systematically some of the variables involved. 
Noteworthy reviews of related literature were prepared by Krasner 
(1958), Salzinger (1959), Lewis (1960), Silverman (1960), Bandura 


(1961), and Stolurow (1961). Following Skinner's (1958) classic de- 
g machines, there 


scription of the principles and possibilities of teaching 
were two compilations of relevant articles, by Galanter (1959) and Lums- 


daine and Glaser (1960). 
This chapter categorizes selected research findings under four prob- 
(b) reinforcing the 


lems in learning: (a) evoking the desired response, 
ng the desired response, 


desired response, (c) maintaining and improvir 
à (d) eliminating the undesired response. Much of the literature under 
these headings reported experimentation with programed materials. 


Evoking the Desired Response 


Use of Prompts 


An important problem, which received little attention, concerns the 
most efficient methods of cuing the learner. One issue is the relationship 
between prompting and confirmation. How many (if any) and what kinds 
of cues are most likely to be followed by the learner's correct response? 
What arrangement of confirmations after the response and cues 2 

i ing? si estions no experr 
the response produces optimal learning? On these qu a ae sedene 


mentation with meaningful learning was located, but Angell a p 
(1960) found that a sequence of three prompting trials Pun ye 
confirmation trial produced better learning of paired Ae Sa Jesener 
prompting trials alone. They hypothesized as follows: , S at e. 
respond to the minimum value of cue strength which is n momen 
sure a correct response.” Research with more meaningful le g tas 


to express 


ersity. He wishes 
paring the 


m State Univ ^ 
support in prel 


i i i Michiga 
* This chapter was written while the author was at M ap uie 
appreciation to the College of Education at Michigan Sue i 
d Smith for bibliographical assistance. 
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it, 
validate this principle; if future research should viu 
s Mi e s hi rograms with overdetermined responses cou veles 
teaching mac mn ape on errorless learning resulted in some pou 
pres in "e were provided than were necessary to insure the kein 
: ere Consequently, the learner might make the right resp 
rect res se. - 
i rrelevant cue. 
by Ww n (19602) reported a study of the error rates wer 
E. different kinds of prompts in teaching eighth-grade students a 
roots and prefixes with a programed textbook. She found, for ex oS 
ied relatively few errors (3 percent) were made when ie oet ved 
sponse was the same as an emphasized word in the frame. he student 
errors (59 percent) were made when the prompt called for t E about 
to perceive an analogy between two examples. No generalization 


js 
the relative difficulty of prompts should be formed from these data, hov 
ever, because of the 


d 
few frames of each type involved, the uncontrolle 
difficulty level of the 


words in each frame, and the fact that some ns 
gories of prompts were specific to her particular program. One per 
pressing needs was for a generally applicable and theoretically b 
taxonomy for prompts. Us 


eful approaches were developed by Skinner 
(1958), Gilbert (1960), and Homme and Glaser (1960). 


Construction Versus Selection of Responses 


With a few modifi 


cations, the 
objective t 


solution may 
choice of a criterion 


: à F ; the 
be just as difficult to achieve, since 
Of the four researc 


appears crucial. 


h studies on this question, two concluded that ale 
-in) programs Produced more learning than multip - 
e criterion test was also of the constructed 
response variety, but not when it was an objective test. In the other tW 
studies no significant differences were noted. in 

Coulson and Silberman (1960); used pert o? he Howard program 
elementary psychology, which was 


later published (Holland and Skinner, 
1961). They found that on a 19, 


as superior to the multiple-choice eet 
mat only when a nonbranching (all students take all steps) POR o 
used. However, the constructed-response format required an en tt 
54 minutes in comparison to 44 minutes for the multiple-choice 
po fey results were obtained by Fry (196 " rse 
Simia ; program, which, however, was not a continuous-disco™ s 
aiat Ain riu of 16 English Words; the student first e t 
d menta translation and then checked the correctness of his resp? 
the Spa 
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On a i i 
an eight- s 
nena a it we constructed-response test, the constructed-response for 
mai. en Superior learning over a multiple-choice format aS meas: 
r DC xdi a : : 
y both immediate and delayed tests, even when learning time was 
o 


- constant for both groups. 
No suc ifferences w : 
"eds verse cades at by Roe and others (1960) when 
methods, including botl Itipl idles, plementary probability by different 
inm pen IE e | multip e-choice and constructed-response teach- 
Binaried by ig a similar failure to find significant differences was 
i sea : a pen slaser. and Homme (1960b) with a symbolic logic 
ol this to race the absence of significant differences in studies 
z2 12 Eos vs ollowing hypothesis: “The relevance of variables 
laei ie m za vr and immediacy of confirmation is inversely re- 
Mint ch P : a ity ad correct responding. > This hypothesis is con- 
is a. hish ies en is reviewed here. Thus, ina program in which there 
us js ue 3 i. : M a student's answering each element correctly. 
in EM + oe and others (1960) and by Evans, Glaser, and 
ee 6 / ^ he form of his response is unimportant. But when 
Enslish E dne »abi d of a correct response is low, as in the Fry Spanish- 
difficult pronum e. form of response becomes more critical. Since the 
m y evel o Coulson and Silberman’s (1960) program was not re- 
. interpretation of their results in light of the above hypothesis 


1s not possible. 


Overtness of Response 


r to make overt response during 


ant is it for the learne 
ars theoretically de- 


ú How import 

hi : 

€ learning process? Although some response appe 
his topic failed to show any advantage for 


“rahle, the seven studies on t 

earners instructed to make overt instead of covert responses. Indeed, 
some studies showed that the instructions consisting of simple direction 
to read programed material that had the answers already written in the 
blanks appeared to be at least as effective as, and far more efficient than, 
any other procedure. This conclusion must, of course, be tempered by 
the limitations of the studies themselves. 


Silverman and Alter (1960) reported that the 30 u 
read the programed items on basic electricity without overtly respond- 
ing scored significantly higher on an eight-item fill-in test than. the 30 
Students who filled in the blanks on the program. No information ^ 
given in the one-page article on such factors as the difficulty or lengt 
of the program, the time allowed each group, oT t d of assign- 
ment of subjects to treatment. 
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Such a finding is i 
g is consistent with tł i 7. 
Homme (1960b) mentioned vau. dmt Midi s 


Reinforcing the Desired Response 


Effectiveness of Reinforcers 


Meise a ac principle that the learner performs best when given 
Dies d oor pansy additional support in a variety of contexts. 
of a Pag Bn e i (1960) demonstrated the reinforcing effects 
ird. a ip wi Hi informed group discussion participants of the 
uror wd "— psychological insight in their comments. Those 
the ner ba i uum orcement emitted progressively more words toward 
Wai cA, Bi at than those who had been signaled that their 
Sink Rossman ca a a lack of psychological insight. In a similar follow-up 
e : authors (1961) discovered that the content and conclusions 
* à ap discussion can also be influenced by reinforcement supplied 
vend eri the subjects were psychology students. discussing 
pra i e: ems and being reinforced by a professional psychologist 
der isplay o psychological insight, it is not surprising to find that 

conclusions were influenced by the reinforcement. There is need for 
ation designed to isolate each of these influences: type 


a learner, nature of subject matter, response category to be reinforced, 
Sp of the reinforcement administrator, and nature of the reinforcer. 
fee of results is to be used as a reinforcer. how should the 
wi sr be given the results? Should each response be followed by right or 
Sud n or by right or nothing, or by nothing or wrong? Curry (1960) 
"d leyer and Seidman (1960, 1961). in several studies on concept 

ation, investigated this problem with fairly 
When children were told that their incorrect res 
when their correct responses were either ignore 
developed the correct concept more quickly than wh 


further experiment 


uniform results. In general, 
ponses were wrong an 

d or called right, they 
en correct responses 
were called right and wrong responses ignored. The reason for this result 
probably is related to the nature of the learning task involved. As Meyer 
and Offenbach (1961) pointed out, the word wrong is probably more 


effective because it convevs more information than right when 
vant cues are present in the two-choice problems. The word rig 
reinforced responses to such irrelevant cues as the color, height, or shape 
of blocks when the relevant cue was. for example, area of the base. Their 
experiment confirmed a significant interaction between task difficulty 
(number of irrelevant cues) and reinforcer combinations. Only when two 
or three irrelevant cues were present did the right-nothing S cam 
prove inferior. With only one irrelevant cue, right became just as — 
tive as wrong, and no significant difference in rate of learning s o Saale 

The implications of this finding are consistent Wl aon 
quoted hypothesis of Angell and Lumsdaine (1960) tha a 


many irrele- 
ht positively 
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should be provided only the minimum number of cues necessary to ien 
the correct response. Too many hints may enable him to give the righ 
answer in response to irrelevant cues, 

Does providing the correct answer after a response produce ura 
learning than mere knowledge that the response was right or wrong* ^ 
does, according to Bourne and Pendleton (1958), ina geometrical concep 
formation task, and according to Chansky (1960), who asked students to 


learn age expectancies of items in the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
Complete information was more useful th 


an an evaluative reinforce 
However, Donahoe’s (1960) study suggested the possibility that too muc 
unassimilated information fe 


z * wo- 
r n edback can impede the solution of a ty 
dimensional geometric game, 


Kaess and Zeaman (1960) reported a study in which they compared 
the effects of the number of distracters in multiple-choice items on studen 


learning of 30 psychological definitions. The fewer the number of dis 
tracters presented 


he defi. initially, the more quickly the students og 
pot <r E Subsequent trials, An analysis of errors showed s 
students made the same errors repe , rere consisten 
provided with int peatedly, although they w 


i re 
PEON ormation that they were wrong. Students who We 
initially provided with only the correct answers made the fewest erro 
rials. Such i 
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mum number of rele s succe 
` vant 

on the first trial, Russo gn 


correct responses were give 
to the conventional progr 
immediate confirmation, 
twice as many errors on 
test than the immediately reinforce, 
Group-discussion skills were fo 
pg Rin mpraved through the use of positive reinforcement presen 
by the experimenter immediately following a reproduction of the respor 
rather than by the subjects’ listening to tha 


A study by Sax (1960) showed th 
of results ranging from 0 to 40 sec 
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symbols with iis necessary to associate characteristics of Chinese 
necessary to obtair i syllables. The longer the delay, the more trials were 
owever, Meca: ps criterion. A check on retention two weeks later. 
disappeared. iat whatever differences initially existed had 
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oted for some infrahuman species, but experimental tests of 


Vario 
Us sch i 
deii edules with meaningful human learning have been difficult to 
(1959). subjects 
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Were bei in attempt by Green, Sanders. and Squier 
Pattern of a pull a lever as soon as they could whenever à “correct” 
"i the cores ights appeared. They found that subjects learned to respond 
ünreinforbed tri more often under ratios involving more am | 
sch erally d trials and under schedules with short time interva $ 
Chedules y continuous reinforcement. appears to be superior to various 
lo of intermittent reinforcement in acquiring concepts. according 
(1958), and Bourne an 
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Maintaining and Improving the Desired Response 


The nature, conditions, 
meaningful material have r 
years. 

Maier and Hoffman (1960) 


to an industrial human relatio 


amount, and distribution of practice with 
eceived little attention during the past three 


asked whether a group's second solution 
1 ns problem would be superior to its first 
solution. They found on the average that the second solution was not 
only more “integrative” but also more acceptable to the group produc- 
in two-thirds the time of the first solution. 
whole and part methods was investigated 
1S one card in the Kohs Block Design Test. In 
Tacticing the task as a whole resulted in significantly 
arious combinations of learning 


), using on 
general, he found that p c 


on any one quadrant. Another 
be to allow longer time intervals 
allow reactive inhibition to dissipate- 


to the problem, The spacing 
o 


Elimin.: 
Iminating the Undesired Response 
Optimal Error Rate 


m is. f 1958) ihe the value of students’ errors is far from resolved. 
in t ma strong case for errorless learni nd Pressey 
(1960) raised sharp questi NO NU 


desired. 
Melaragno (1960) inserted five deli 
frame teaching program and called 
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wrong. Arranging the five frames consecutively in the middle of the 
program caused significantly lower criterion test performance, particularly 
on the information taught by the frames immediately preceding and 
succeeding these frames. When these difficult frames were evenly 
distributed throughout the program, Melaragno concluded that learning 
was not disrupted. Acceptance of this conclusion should be tempered by 
the fact that 9 persons receiving only positive reinforcement scored higher 
on the criterion test than the 10 persons receiving spaced negative 
reinforcers, i.e., the difficult frames. The difference was computed to be 
significant at the 20 percent level by a nonparametric test. Although the 
author chose to call this difference nonsignificant, a more powerful statisti- 
cal test or a slightly larger sample size might have led to rejection of 
the null hypothesis at conventional levels. 

Holland and Porter (1960) readministered a criterion test six months 
after the first administration to 14 students who had completed the 
Harvard psychology program. The answers that had proved easiest on 
the first test were not forgotten as often as were the answers to initially 
more difficult test items. Such results may be interpreted as consistent 
with the principle that overlearned material is retained better than partially 
learned material, but they do not necessarily support the authors claim 
that a program providing for low error rate leads to greater retention. 

Shay (1961) was unable to find any consistent relationship between pe 
difficulty of a program and the score on a criterion test in a study o 
fourth-grade children learning Roman numerals. This may have been 
because the actual difficulty levels of the frames in the three programs 
were not sufficiently different to provide a powerful test of the hypothesis, 
although the three alternative programs varied greatly in number o m 
One of the major methodological problems in investigating optimal di 


i i of varying 
of finding a way to produce programs 
m ei z les, such as number of 


s à : iab 
difficulty levels without confounding other variables, l i 
Steps wies required. Melaragno's (1960) method of inserting deliberately 
ambiguous frames provided one promising approach. 
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m, and the question of what 
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to do with them is particularly vexing with constr 
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Federal relationships to education: dis- 
cussion of, 368* 
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as social system, 199; nature of, as 
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part of experimental reading program, 
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Feeding: developmental study of, 466 

Field theory, psychological: in relation 
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Income, personal lifetime: differential due 
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Income elasticity of demand: for public- 
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Independent behavior: as result of child- 
rearing pattern, 80 

Independent study: description of plan 
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factors affecting effectiveness of vari- 
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Indonesia: education in, 59 

Induction vs. deduction as learning 
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Model, teacher as: effectiveness of, 527 
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environmental factors, 357; studies of 
teacher, 399* 
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perceptions of superiors, 39 
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239; experimentation of first-grade 
children, 332; history of teaching of, 
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research on curriculum, 236* 
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